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Getting the Home Building Campaign Started 


li has been amply evidenced that a responsive chord was struck by the 
suggestion, first formulated in an editorial in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
several weeks ago under the caption ‘‘ Building Future Business by Build- 
ine Hlomes,’’ that the time had come for the lumber industry to take 
definite action to encourage the building of homes, especially by the great 
number of well paid workmen whose surplus earnings are now being 
diverted into other channels. Scores of letters have been received by this 
paper, coming from every part of the country, expressing the most hearty 
approval and offering codperation. Enough of these communications 
have been printed in recent issues of this paper to indicate their general 
trend. A number of the writers voice the wish that the AMeRIcAN LuM- 
BERMAN further outline its ideas upon the subject and suggest a tentative 
working program. Among those so expressing themselves are lumber 
manufacturers, retailers and association secretaries. It has therefore 
seemed advisable to endeavor to chart at least roughly a course over which, 
with favoring winds, the good ship Home Builder may sail to the port 
of Suecess. 

This proposition ean not be put over in any other way than by aggres- 
sive and persistent personal campaigning, right on the field, by the best 
equipped man that ean be found for the job. Let us take, as a concrete 
example, Chicago or some other large city—and it can be carried out in 
every large city. Assuming that 100 dealers in the territory to be culti- 
vated each contributes $20 a month, a war chest of $2,000 a month is 
created, which is ample for employing a first class field man, maintain- 
ing an office, providing a stenographer and telephone, and for other 
necessary expenses, the work to go on continuously. The man selected 
for this work should be of exceptional personality ; versatile, magnetic, a 
vood speaker, and able to bring things to pass. He should prepare sev- 
eral good talks, caleulated to put his hearers on edge to possess homes 
of their own, and these talks should be illustrated by moving pictures of 
attraetive homes, bungalows and cottages, with porticoes and sleeping 
porches, nice yards, and happy children playing about. It might be a good 
idea to have a seenario specially written and filmed by one of the big mov- 
ing pieture companies specializing in commercial work of this kind. An 
interesting story could be woven around the home building idea, and 
the film eould be shown at all the moving picture theaters of the com- 
munity or, for that matter, all over the country. Some very effective 
national advertising has been done in other lines by the wide use of 
films having a ‘‘human interest’’ story and at the same time conveying 
the message that the advertiser wished to impress upon the public. 

If it were possible to follow the example of the automobile manufac- 
‘urers and hold a ‘‘home show”’ or exposition in each locality, with the 
actual finished dwellings on view, just as the automobile people show 
their latest models at the great shows held annually in every large city, 
‘here would be little trouble in selling homes. Because houses can not 
he sold that way the prospective purchaser must be helped to visualize 
‘hat which is still unbuilt, and the moving picture and vivid description 
ive the best means of accomplishing that object. 

The field man should earry on his work wherever people who are logi- 
cal prospects ean be gotten together. The managers of large industrial 
plants will gladly coéperate and make it possible for him to get in touch 
with their employees. The right type of field man will, to a large extent, 
make his own opportunities; in other words, he will develop his field. 
He will be a man of initiative, a ‘‘mixer’’ in the best sense of the word, 
vetting in touch with the local commercial and improvement associations, 
churches, women’s elubs, building and loan association members, and ar- 
ranging for opportunities to talk on home coming and home building. 
While, as already intimated, considerable latitude should be allowed 
the field man, there must be close codperation with the association head- 
quarters and with the local group of lumbermen. It will not do to employ 
a man, tell him what to do and then forget him. Like the soldier on the 
firing line, he must be kept supplied with munitions and made to feel that 
he has the force of an organized movement behind him. The codperation 
of other lines of business more or less interested in home building should 
be enlisted wherever possible. The real estate men naturally would want 
to help; perhaps the furniture manufacturers and dealers also, as new 
homes mean new furniture. There is, in fact, almost no end to the differ- 
ent avenues of approach and methods of campaign that will be developed 
by a capable and resourceful man as the work goes on. Both city and 
country newspapers will be glad to give favorable publicity to the move- 
ment if given material of real news value. A press service furnishing 





interesting and well written news articles to all the publications of a given 
territory could be handled by the national or State associations in coép- 
eration with the field man, who would keep the press bureau constantly 
supplied with live news, ideas and suggestions right from the field. 

The field man should be able to talk upon building and loan associa- 
tions as well as upon the home building idea. Where there is no build- 
ing and loan association he could get in touch with some of the merchants 
of the town, thru the local lumber dealer, and start one. The lumber 
dealer naturally should see that some one friendly to the lumber trade 
is appointed secretary. In many instances the lumberman himself would 
no doubt become the secretary. 

The contractors and carpenters of every locality where this promotion 
work is being pushed should be lined up with the movement. It means 
much to them, and their hearty codperation will go a long way to insure 
success. Wherever the carpenters are organized into unions the field man 
should make talks before these bodies. Probably the codperation of the 
national union of carpenters could be secured. Every carpenter knows 
that when the lumberman prospers the carpenter prospers too. It is a 
mutual proposition, and the organized carpenters need only to have it 
properly put up to them to see the advantage of codrdinated effort. 

Every carpenter, as far as possible, should be enlisted not only as an 
active booster for the home building idea, but also for the remodeling 
and rebuilding idea, which is a large and promising field. Photographs 
should be taken of homes before and after remodeling, both interiors 
and exteriors, for use as campaign material. Push the building of sleep- 
ing porches ; spacious verandas to displace the antiquated narrow piazzas 
found on most houses built more than sixteen or eighteen years ago; con- 
servatories and sun parlors, putting in more and larger windows ete. 
Show the owners how, with a moderate expenditure compared with the 
benefits derived, they can transform their unattractive old houses into 
handsome modern homes. 

In a typical country district engaging in a home building campaign 
there -will likely be two or three towns. The secretaries of State or local 
associations would start the ball rolling by sending out bulletins to each 
member asking him to communicate with the association office regarding 
putting on a campaign in his community. Each of these little districts 
would pay the expense connected with furnishing a field man to conduct 
the campaign. The field man would talk to the people thru the various 
organizations of the community—the commercial clubs, lodges, Boy Scouts 
ete. in the towns, and thru the farmers’ organizations where there are any. 

Requests for a speaker coming to a State secretary would be forwarded 
by him to the national association, which would arrange dates so that the 
field man would be continuously at work, traveling from one district 
to another on a schedule and itinerary planned to utilize his time to best 
advantage. In each ease his services would be paid for by the dealers in 
the community visited. For example, assume that it would take a two 
weeks’ campaign in a county where there are five or six towns. Doubtless 
there would be in those towns a total of twenty dealers willing to pay 
at least $20 or $25 each toward such a campaign. They of course should 
keep in touch with the work, find out who attend the meetings or 
evince interest, and follow them up with literature, plans and suggestions 
regarding the best type of home for them, keeping them warmed up and 
interested until definite action is taken toward building. The field man 
should upon his arrival in any town immediately get in touch with the 
editor of the local paper, who will be glad to print articles and items 


regarding the campaign. 


A primary requisite in organizing this work is that the salaries of the 
field men be guaranteed by the national headquarters from which their 
movements are directed. This would involve no permanent outlay, as with 
the codperation of the State and district secretaries and of the retailers 
in the various communities the money constantly would be flowing in to 
pay for the services of the field men. 

The way to get results is to get everybody in each community talking 
and thinking about home building and home owning. As the campaign 
progresses the idea will grow like a rolling ball of snow. One idea or plan 
will suggest another ; the unpractical ones can be rejected and the result- 
producing ones expanded to fullest efficiency. 

It is obviously impossible at this juncture for anyone to outline a com- 
plete program from start to finish, and in presenting the foregoing sug- 
gestions the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ‘hopes that they will be developed, 
modified and improved upon by its readers. 
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“There’s a Wood for Every Need” 


and in the railroad yard it is important that 
each wood used insures the maximum of 
wear. It is for this reason, Mr. Railroad Man, 
that we call your particular attention to 
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and Port Orford Cedar 




















For car sills, siding, flooring, bridge stringers, But, wherever wood comes in contact with 
etc., you get longer wear out of Douglas Fir than soil, as for example, in crossing plank, ties, etc., 
most any other wood you could choose. It is youll find it pays to buy Port Orford Cedar. 
also adapted to interior finish and doors for your The cedar oil prevents decay and the odor is 
parlor cars. offensive to most insects. 


Better look into the possibilities offered in these two woods andlet us show you how they fit right into your business. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co., 711 Syndicate Bldg, Oakland, Cal. 
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Government Is Listing Future Jobs Open 
to Skilled Workers 


The Department of Labor, thru the United States 
Public Service Reserve, is making a survey from the 
information at hand in Washington of the requirements 
for additional men likely to be needed in the near future 
by various branches of the Government and firms holding 
important war contracts. 

Industry in the United States has been turned from 
peace time occupation to war time endeavor; businesses 
that before the war were either wholly potential or in- 
finitesimal have sprung to gigantic proportions under the 
impulse of war requirements. To run these businesses 
skilled executives and men are needed and, generally 
speaking, they have either to be secured from some en- 
tirely unrelated channel of trade or developed. The 
people of the nation know this and many of those who 
are unable to bear arms for one reason or another have 
volunteered their services to do ‘‘anything that will help 
win the war.’’ s 

Up until this time, tho, there has been no department 
or place in Washington where such volunteers could be 
put in touch with the firms or Government departments 
that needed their help. Such volunteers as came to 
Washington had to wander from department to depart- 
ment asking if they could be of value, and only too often 
they had to return home because of inability to find the 
place where their services were needed. 

_ The work of the United States Public Service Reserve 
is expected to do away with much of this confusion. Those 
who desire to volunteer their services may communicate 
with the reserve, have their qualifications listed there, 
and as soon as the need for their services arises they can 
be directed to the proper place. On the other hand, firms 
operating on Government contracts that can anticipate the 
need of skilled employees may get in touch with such thru 
the reserve. It is intended to be a sort of war employ- 
ment office conducted for the benefit of the entire coun- 
try and the officers of the reserve expect to keep the 


information secured up to date so that an intelligent 
estimate can be made of what requirements are in sight. 
It can not be of full service to the country unless employ- 
ers and citizens use it. If one wants to volunteer he 
can do so thru the United States Public Service Reserve; 
if a firm wants skilled employees try out the reserve. 


Making One Freight Car Do the Work 
of Two 


The Southern Railroad has announced a new loading 
rule that shows the possibilities of securing efficiency 
when attention is sufficiently directed in that way. It will 
hereafter accept two carloads of freight when loaded 
upon a single large size car, the two carloads to go to 
two different shippers at the same destination or to go to 
two destinations when one of the terminal points is on the 
line of haul to the other one. This rule is, of course, 
coupled with the requirement that the carload that is to 
be first unloaded shall be last placed on the car so that 
it may be gotten at when the first destination is reached, 
and with the further provision that the other carload 
shall be loaded in two ends of the car so it will trim 
properly upon the trucks when the first carload is taken 
out. 

The two carloads are to be separately billed and way- 
billed and each consignment must carry its own marking 
for consignee and destination. 

This is an entirely practicable ruling that other rail- 
roads will undoubtedly promulgate. It of course has 
greater application to other commodities that are less 
bulky than lumber, but undoubtedly even in the lumber 
industry some use can be made of it. 


Technical Students Should Be Informed 
Upon Wood’s Uses 


On a bright, clean, tangy early fall day not many 
years ago the junior class of civil engineers at a large 
middle western university filed into the room to receive 
its first instruction in the designing of roofs and bridges 
as well as of heavy structural work. As is customary in 
most of the large engineering schools, these students were 
furnished, free of charge, steel handbooks. The steel 
handbook was substantially bound in leather, contained 
many valuable tables for use in figuring stresses and 
forces in designing and was very welcome to the budding 
engineers. The book was used thruout the course and 
kept for use after graduation. Few if any of this class 
knew that timbers could be used for some of the designs 
they studied or, if they did know, did not have or know 
where to get reliable tables needed in order to make the 
necessary calculations in preparing designs. Is it to be 
wondered at then that these young engineers used steel 
almost entirely and that it is very hard to get them 
to use wood? Would it not be a good idea to provide 
all engineering and architectural students with a lasting 
handbook ? 

The farmer of today is rapidly becoming a technical 
man. Agricultural schools have made wonderful growth 
during the last five years, and it is there that many of 
the leading farmers of tomorrow are receiving their tech- 
nical educations. The graduates in many cases do not 
farm, it is true, but in occupying the place of county farm 
advisors they exert a much more powerful influence upon 
the farmer. They disseminate near and far the knowl- 
edge that they gained at the agricultural school. No field 
presents greater opportunity for the use of wood than 
the farm; no better way of reaching the farmers than 
thru the alert, aggressive, technical farmers turned out 
by the universities. The grouping together of all pos- 
sible information upon the proper use of lumber on the 
farm and its publication in lasting form for distribu- 
tion among agricultural students at leading agricultural 
colleges ought to result in much good to the lumber in- 
dustry. 

If the graduates of technical courses are not fully 
informed upon the uses of wood whose fault is it? 


Economical and Efficient Bunk-House 


Construction 


The building of army cantonments has aroused a good 
deal of discussion in technical and engineering journals 
as to the most modern methods of housing men in bunk 
houses, and logging and lumber camp practice has been 
drawn upon to a considerable extent in this discussion. 

One of the most interesting contributions is by Arthur 
M. Shaw, a consulting engineer of New Orleans, La., in 
a recent issue of the Engineering News-Record. Mr. Shaw 
attacks the very common plan of arranging bunks in such 
houses on the side walls, stating that under this plan 
it is very difficult to secure proper ventilation. If there 
are windows in the walls adjacent to the bunks men will 
be sure to close thesé in inclement weather, cutting off 
ventilation. His plan contemplates the arrangement of 











four rows of double deck single bunks lengthwise thru a 
building 24 feet in width, two rows of bunks being placed 
close together upon each side of a narrow central alley 
and with narrow alleys also between these bunks and the 
outer wall. Narrow seat lockers 12 inches wide and 4 feet 
long are distributed thru the alleys and, besides serving 
as seats in dressing and undressing, and lockers for the 
storage of clothes, they serve as steps in reaching the top 
Bunk. Under this plan each man has his own individual 
bunk and yet housing is at the rate of 21 square feet of 
floor space for each man, exclusive of the space required 
for alleys crosswise of the house. The roof is supplied 
with ventilators and there are windows in the side walls 
which preferably should have screens reaching from top 
to bottom so that the windows may be opened from either 
the top or the bottom. 

Some previous writers have recommended that the 

eaves be cut off close to the wall of the house so that 
there would not be an unheated section upon which ice 
might accumulate in winter with the backing up of water 
and leaking of roofs which this causes. Mr. Shaw, how- 
ever, does not agree with this theory. He believes that 
the eaves should have a generous overhang in order to 
help shade the walls during hot summer weather. 
_ As a matter of fact, roll roofing is being largely used 
in the construction of such buildings, and this roof, being 
water tight when properly laid, will not leak from this 
cause. 

Mr. Shaw’s suggestions are well worthy of considera- 
tion in the arrangement of housing quarters in the log- 
ging and lumbering industries. 
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National Conference on Housing Handles 
Urgent Problems 


The Housing Conference held in Chicago during the 
present week was in some respects more notable and 
significant than is indicated by the somewhat brief 
account of a part of its proceedings that appears in this 
week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and that 
attempts to gather up only those features of the program 
that are of most direct interest to lumbermen. 

Those in attendance at the conference represented 
many different lines of activity. Social workers, those 
interested in the health problems of housing, architects, 
construction experts who have been interested in the 
building of large blocks of houses for factory workers 
in different sections of the country, more particularly in 
the East, and various real estate men and others who 
have been interested in actual house building movements 
in Kenosha, Akron and elsewhere were prominent. A 
considerable earnestness and seriousness permeated the 
proceedings and little of the amateurism, the radicalism 
and the uniformed enthusiasm that often characterize a 
new movement could be discerned. Most of the people 
who took part in the program knew what they were talk- 
ing about and in most cases knew also how to talk 
about it. 

Much attention was given to the housing problems that 
the war situation has brought about in connection with 
factory operations and the movement of a large body of 
workers to new environments where housing accommoda- 
tions were inadequate and new quarters had to be 
provided. Much attention also was given to the housing 
problem in the congested poorer quarters of the larger 
cities, and here, as in the question of industrial housing, 
a division appeared between the East and the West, 
which was commented upon in some of the informal dis- 
cussions. This difference is due to the fact that in the 
East land is higher, industrial wages are often lower, and 
the problem of supplying a workman with a home is often 
one of eonstructing the smallest and cheapest dwelling 
that can possibly be provided, and one without the con- 
veniences that are considered necessities under American 
standards of living. In the cities, also, congestion in the 
poorer quarters and bad living conditions are more ap- 
parent than in most western cities, altho very bad 
conditions were recently discovered in certain parts of an 
Indiana city that received some prominence in the 
discussions. 

There is one point that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
wishes to emphasize. This problem of housing conditions 
in the large cities is only another angle of the problem 
to which the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has given much 
attention for a numbex of years, that of community bet- 
terment in the agricultural sections of our nation. It is 
the fact that the city has attracted too large a portion of 
the younger men and women from the farming home and 
small town, and the further fact that our agricultural 
centers have been deprived of their share of foreign 
immigration by its failure to get by the larger cities 
which have absorbed, but not assimilated it, that have 
created the serious problem of housing in the large cities 
and of retrogression or, at least, failure to make adequate 
progress in agricultural prosperity and growth in many 
sections. It is this situation, also, as has been thoroly 
recognized, which is a considerable factor in the high 
cost not only of food but of the agricultural textiles, 
cotton and wool. There are too many hungry mouths 
waiting and too few engaged in raising food to feed them. 

It also must be recognized by any serious student of the 
problem in this national aspect that it has been aggravated 
by the fact that the large cities have not been content 
to drain the country of its life blood in the form of 
population, but have seviously encroached thru the mail 
order catalogs upon its business and commercial life. It 
is to be regretted that the workers in this social conference 
should not have recognized this fact; they gave prominent 
place upon their program to the ready-cut house system, 
which is merely a talking point for mail order merchan- 
dising, a feature full of glittering prominence in publicity 
which fails in practical performance. 

The Chicago hosts of this conference, as published in 
the program, included a list of eighty-three organizations. 
Among these were the Real Estate Board, the Illinois 
Chapter of the American Institute of Architects, the 
Illinois Society of Architects, the Western Society of 
Engineers and the Illinois Chapter of the American 
Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers. There 
might easily have been found room upon the page for the 
names of one or two national or local lumber associations, 
but none such appeared. No lumberman was recognized 
as being an individual attendant at any of the meetings. 
Advertising literature of portable cement and ready-cut 
houses was widely distributed in the lobby and anterooms. 
Undoubtedly those in attendance would have been equally 
interested in some of the promotion literature that has 
been prepared at considerable cost for educating the 
public regarding the character and uses of lumber. It 
was, however, conspicuous by its absence. 

Apparently some one has overlooked a very excellent 
opportunity. Many of these people are thoroly in touch 
with the general subject of fire prevention and frequent 
reference to it was made during the proceedings and yet 
there was evidence in general of a fair and open-minded 
attitude toward the use of wood in building construction. 
The necessity for constructing workmen’s dwellings of 
the very cheapest form practically compels attention to 





this material, provided, of course, conditions permit 
sufficient separation of buildings to secure reasonable 
exposure distances. The Aberthaw Construction Co., of 
Boston, is engaged in large projects of constructing work- 
men’s dwellings of concrete, and yet its representative 
upon the program pointed out the advantages of shingles 
as a siding material in wooden buildings, having a lower 
cost than patent sidings. Lawson Purdy, of New York, 
in his address on the zoning system, having occasion to 
refer to those residence sections of the city where con- 
struction was more open and where wooden buildings were 
permitted interjected a significant ~phrase when he re- 
marked ‘‘and where, probably, they should be permitted. ’’ 
Much attention was given to a number of building projects 
such as those at Kenosha, Beloit and Akron, in which 
cities wooden dwellings have been constructed on a large 
scale. 

The National Housing Association is handling a sub- 
ject in which the lumbermen are vitally interested. Lum- 
bermen should be associated with the movement and do 
their share in working upon the important problems to 
which it is devoted. Individual membership in the asso- 
ciation costs but $5 a year, including copies of the 
proceedings and bulletins that should be worth that modest 
investment to any lumberman. A knowledge of the 
activities of this organization and of the problems with 
which it is dealing would in itself be an excellent addition 
to the mental equipment of any lumber merchant for his 
own vocation. 


One Possible Source of More Railroad 
Motive Power 


A great deal has been done to relieve the car situation 
and probably not a great deal more can be accomplished 
in getting an efficient use out of the available number of 
ears. The shortage in motive power, however, persists and 
there is little hope of its relief by the addition of new 
locomotives in view of the requirements in this directio 
from our allies in the war. ; 

The railway papers, however, emphasize the fact that 
the capacities of the locomotives in use can be greatly 
inereased by making use of well proved mechanical de- 
vices. Only about one-third of the equipment is super- 
heated at the present time, and that improvement can 
readily be applied to old engines. Power reverse can 
also be supplied, which is of special advantage on switch- 
ing engines that change their direction often and usually 
do about half of their running backward. The pulling 
capacity of the old slide drop valve engines can be greatly 
increased by supplying them with universal valve chests. 

Some railroads seem to be somewhat slow in taking 
advantage of these opportunities for increasing their 
motive power because of the fact that the purchase of 
new locomotives shows up well in the annual report while 
such improvements to existing equipment do not make so 
good a paper showing. That, however, is railroading 
from the wrong standpoint. 

We are now getting cars loaded and unloaded quickly; 
on the average they are carrying something like what 
they are capable of carrying, and the next thing is to get 
them hauled over the rails as promptly and regularly as 
possible. For that, locomotive power is needed; and it 
is to be hoped that the railroads will in general awaken 
to the necessity of increasing their motive power by 
every available means. 








Hardwood Concern Provides Educational 
Opportunities for Its Employees 


The uneducated workingman is potentially a menace 
to society, to his employer, and to himself. Under 
favorable conditions he may get along without doing 
particular injury to any one of the three, but conditions 
do not usually remain favorable very long. The worker 
with little or no education is an easy dupe for the agitator 
and schemer. From such the ranks of the I. W. W. are 
readily filled. Hence the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN feels 
that the action of a hardwood lumber manufacturing 
company, recorded in the news columns, page 36, of this 
week’s issue, in providing its employees an opportunity 
to acquire at least the rudiments of an education is worthy 
of special mention, both by way of deserved commendation 
and to encourage similar action by others. The concern 
in question is the Bassett Hardwood Manufacturing 
Co., of Monticello, Ky., which has started a night 
school for its employees, some of whom could neither 
read nor write. The appreciation of the men is evidenced 
by a greater degree of enthusiasm and of loyalty to the 
company. 

The plan is well worth trying wherever similar con- 
ditions exist, and where all employees possess the 
rudimentary knowledge lacking as in the above instance 
they will in most cases welcome a chance to get a step 
higher. Competent volunteer instructors can be found 
from the staff of most concerns, suitable quarters are 
usually available, and doubtless in many cases a good 
sized class of eager students could readily be recruited. 
The avidity with which the illiterate class of workers, 
particularly foreigners, seize upon the educational oppor- 
tunities afforded them by the industrial department of the 
Y. M. C. A. wherever this organization has established 
work along this line is sufficient proof that the need is a 
real one, and that it can be met in a practical and 
helpful way. 


Southern Pine Association Renders a 
Splendid Patriotic Service 


A news story printed in this issue of the AmEriciy 
LUMBERMAN tells of one of the finest things being done 
by the business organizations of this country in conn 
tion with the war. The Southern Pine Association ha:, 
in short, by authority of the War Department, perfecto) 
a plan for enabling ‘‘the folks back home’’ to see wit 
their own eyes the everyday life of their boys in tio 
various cantonments and camps and how well they are 
being cared for by Uncle Sam. The Government encow) 
ages the visiting of army camps by civilians, and tho 
sands have availed themselves of the privilege, comi: « 
away deeply impressed by the completeness of the p: 
visions made for the physical and moral welfare of t! 
men. It is not possible, however, for the great majori 
of the relatives and friends of the men in training + 
visit the camps where they are stationed. The movi: 
picture camera will therefore be enlisted to bring t 
everyday life of the camps before the eyes of the hon 
folks. The mother back in the little town in Illinois— 
whatever State it may chance to be—will soon be able | 
see on the screen of the local moving picture theater hi» 
boy’s daily routine of work and play, and may even cat: 
a glimpse of his face as his company or regiment swin<s 
past, or in some of the close-up views of groups aii! 
individuals, The American army is the best housed, bi 
fed and best cared for fighting force in the world a 
Uncle Sam wants everybody to know it, hence the offic: 
authorization of these pictures, which will bear the sea] 
of the War Department and form part of the Gover) 
ment’s official pictorial record of the war, two copies ; 
each film being preserved in the archives at Washington. 

The Southern Pine Association has earned the gratitu:o 
of thousands of relatives and friends of the men now 
in training by conceiving and putting into execution this 
great undertaking. 





Standardization of Aircraft Spruce Pro- 
duction Marks Progress in Industry 


When a law such as the war tax law is passed it has 
to be officially interpreted before it can be applied. The 
reason that an official interpretation is necessary is that 
individual concerns in all honesty may place entirely di!- 
ferent interpretations upon the same sentence. Uni 
formity of interpretation is necessary, therefore the law 
must be officially interpreted and its method of operation 
clearly and cleanly outlined. 

A set of specifications for lumber for a certain purpos: 
is nothing more than a law susceptible of innumerab! 
interpretations in the production of the lumber. When 
only one mill saws the lumber only one method of manu 
facture will be followed, but when a number saw on the 
same specifications the number of methods employed in 
producing the stock is apt to be equal to the numbe: 
of mills. It is true, of course, that where rigid inspec- 
tion of the finished product is made the resulting grad 
is identical at all mills, but in many cases more lumbe: 
could have been produced that would go into the grad 
had all of the mills observed one and the same metho: 
of manufacture. And then much lumber is always 1 
jected because some mills incorrectly interpret the speci! 
cations, which would not be possible had the mill receive: 
along with the specifications for the grades, specification 
for the manufacture. 

Every stick of airplane spruce that can be produced i 
needed. This was carefully explained to the spruce pri 
ducers of the Pacific coast, and one of the first activitic 
after the formation of the Aircraft Spruce Productio: 
Bureau was to draw up a careful set of interpretations o 
the specifications under which the spruce at present i 
being sawn. The matter of securing every possible stick 
of airplane spruce and having it correctly manufacture: 
was entirely too important to be left so that a multitud 
of methods might be followed in the manufacture. Th 
spruce producers determined to lock the stable befor 
the horse was stolen and so prepared interpretations 0: 
all details of manufacture and handling, so that the methi 
ods of all the mills might be identical. The instruction: 
or interpretations appear on page 38 of this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

A significant feature of these interpretations is tho 
not only the resulting grades shall be the same but th 
methods employed in manufacturing the grades shall b 
the same. Inspection to determine errors in manufactu! 
just as soon as made is provided for. The error is not ) 
be allowed to continue until a lot of stock has been spoile 
for both the lumber manufacturer and the buyer. Th 
spruce producers reason that if standardization of grades 
is essential standardization of the methods of manufa: 
ture of the grades is just as essential. This has bee: 
done before, to a certain extent. In sawing souther! 
pine ship timbers, for example, much the same stan 
dardization has been attempted. This standardization 0! 
manufacture as well as grades may well be carried furthe: 
and may actually prove a boon resulting from the war, 
however strange a boon resulting from such a source may 
seem. It is a distinct progressive step in the manufacture 
of lumber. 





THE SweDisH Government has requisitioned all sup- 
plies of pit props and directed that they be sold to the 
Royal Swedish Fuel Commission. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


BOX SHOOKS OFFERED 

In your issue of Sept. 22 I notice a communication from 
oston regarding box shooks. We have an abundance of 
‘aterial here for making these shooks and I would appreci- 
ie it if you would furnish me a list of buyers so that I can 
ike the matter up with them. About what is the market 
ice for box shooks?—InqQuiRyY No. 60. 

[The above communication comes from Wisconsin. In- 
smuch as there is an urgent demand for box shooks at 
‘he present time there will probably be a number of 

aders interested in the offer of this material. 

The Boston market report which is referred to in this 

tter quoted an average price of about $42 at the mills. 
<o one would attempt to make a closer guess upon such 

i aetive market as the present one.—EDITOR. | 


SAWDUST WANTED 

Will you please give us some names and addresses of 
jirms who ship softwood and hardwood sawdust ?—INqQuiry 
VU, G06 

[This inquiry coms from Hamilton, Ont. There are 
udoubtedly a number of lumber concerns that are so 
-ituated as to be able to ship sawdust to that point on a 
casonable transportation rate and the address of the in- 
uirer will be supplied on request. The inquiry comes 
‘rom a well known lumber concern.—EbITor. | 





AN EXPORT BRAND IDENTIFIED 

In your issue of Sept. 22 the attached Inquiry No. 79 was 
printed, Please note that for quite a number of years we 
hipped. a special grade of oak lumber for export, branded 
‘Lb. O. RB.” and all of these shipments went thru the hands 
a Baltimore broker. We imagine it is the stock your 
party is trying to locate——Parven & CurRTIN LuMBER Co., 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 

|The original inquiry came from a well known Liver- 
pool concern, which evidently wants to get hold of some 
of the same stock; and its address has been supplied to 
the Pardee & Curtin Lumber Co., whose address has also 
been sent to the original inquirer. 

The incident illustrates strikingly the familiar advan- 
tage of adopting and using a trade brand for products. 

EpITor. | 





USE FOR SMALL POPLAR AND BASSWOOD 

One of our mill friends has a tract of land upon which 
there is about 2,000 cords of popple and basswood, the trees 
running in size from about 3 to 10 inches thick, most of 
them being about 4 to 6 inches. They wish to find a mar- 
ket for this stock and we thought that you could possibly 
vive us some pointers. 

We have understood that popple and basswood are used 
io some extent by the paper mills and we have also thought 
that this small timber could be worked up into excelsior and 
thereby show a fair profit—INnquiry No. 62. 


|The above communication comes from a lumber con- 
cern in Pennsylvania, and presumably the timber in ques- 
tion is loeated in the East. If so, it is undoubtedly 
within reasonable transportation of paper mills, and both 
poplar and basswood, while not so good as spruce for 
paper making, are very useful for admixture with spruce 
and ean be easily sold for pulpwood. 

Peeled bolts of this size would also be very suitable 
‘or exeelsior manufacture. In fact, our inquirer has 
uggested the two uses for this small timber that will be 
iiost likely to show a profit. There may, however, be 
ome special uses for this small timber for which some 
of our readers may desire it, and the inquiry is therefore 
published.—Ep1vor. | 





UTILIZATION OF LOW GRADE ARKANSAS OAK 

Could you recommend some article to me which I could 
aanufacture by a small woodworking plant out of 4/4-inch 
0 8/4-inch low grade oak, defects being mostly worm holes? 
if you could give me any information along this line it 
vill be greatly appreciated.—Inquiry No. 67. 

[Perhaps our readers may have something useful to 
suggest in this connection. The inquiry comes from Ar- 
kansas.—EDITOR. | 





AMOUNT OF SAW LUMBER IN CORD WOOD 


On the Query and Comment page of your today’s issue I 
noticed Inquiry No. 86, where the writer was inquiring in- 
formation as to the amount of lumber sawed from a double 
cord of 8-foot bolts. 

I have often asked this same question and invariably re- 
ceived a shrug of the shoulder or a shake of the head and 
until last winter I would have given about the same answer. 
These figures which I have now represent only one cut and 
therefore I can not say positively that they will always be 
found the same under all conditions. 

This cut was made from 562 cords, bolts cut 54 inches 
long, therefore these cords were 414x4x8 feet. The bolts 
were all basswood, nothing under 6 inches in diameter, and 
nothing over 18 inches. The measuring of each cord in order 
to pay the teamsters for hauling same was made as accurate 
as possible. 

For the manufacturing of these bolts into lumber a 7-8 gage 
48-inch saw (circular) with a short log rig was used, and 
all boards were trimmed and edged. Stock was all cut into 
inch boards and thick enough so that when dry each was full 
inch in thickness. 

These cords under the above conditions produced 592 feet 
of lumber per cord. 

In sawing a similar stock the only probable improvement 
that I believe I could make would be in the thickness of my 
stock. The stock when dry was in some instances too thick, 
a good fault but a poor profit producer—W. H. Kemrer, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


|In the answer to the original inquiry the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN stated that a cord of wood was usually con- 
sidered to contain about 90 cubic feet, round measure, 
inside the bark and that one-third to one-half of this 
would be lost in converting into lumber. Inasmuch as 90 
cubie feet is equivalent to 1,080 board feet, and the actual 
product here was 592 feet, it will be seen that this, 
Which was clearly stated to be only an approximate 
guess, was fairly close to the actual experience in the 


The information which Mr. Kemper kindly 
referred to the original inquirer.— 


above test. 
gives has been 
EpITor. | 


IRONWOOD FOR TREENAIL MATERIAL 


I have read the article on page 27 of your Sept. 29 issue 
on treenail stock. I wish to ask if ironwood has ever been 
considered. I do not know just what is required, but iron- 
wood has so many good qualities that would seem to recom- 


mend it. I can’t say how if would last as treenails in 
ships. Salt water and salt air may be preservatives and, 


again, may not.—INquiry No. 90. 


[The above communication comes from Wisconsin. 
There are at least eleven different woods known as iron- 
wood in the United States, and two of them appear in 
Wisconsin. One of these is the blue beech or water 
beech, a fairly heavy and extremely stiff wood that is 
often used for tool handles or levers. It, however, is not 
a durable wood. This wood has a wide distribution, cov- 
ering the entire eastern part of the United States as far 
west as eastern Nebraska and Kansas, and extending 
south entirely to the Gulf, altho not found in southern 
Mlorida. 

The other wood is hornbeam or hardhack (Ostrya vir- 
giniana). This wood is scatteringly found from Canada 
to Florida and Texas but is everywhere in scarce supply. 
This wood is not only hard but is also exceedingly dura- 
ble. and while it usually warps and checks badly in sea- 
soning if it could be seasoned in proper form it would 
undoubtedly make excellent treenails. If it has not been 
used or mentioned for that purpose it is undoubtedly be- 
cause the supply is scarce and its wide local demand for 
many other purposes is in excess of the supply.— EDITOR. | 


WHO PAYS THE TAX ON FREIGHT BILLS? 


You are aware, of course, of the 3 percent tax that will be 
put on all freight bills and we would anpreciate advice 
from you as to the attitude that the organization will assume 
in regard to the payment of same. To put it in another 
way, will the consignor or the consignee pay this charge ?— 
Inquiry No. 80. 

[This tax is collected by the railroads as a part of the 
bill from whoever pays the freight. The question as to 
who stands the ultimate cost, the buyer or the seller, is, 
however, not determined by that fact alone. If lumber is 
bought at the mill the purchaser, of course, will pay the 
tax along with the freight. If lumber is sold delivered, in 
the absence of any special provision the buyer will un- 
doubtedly deduct the amount of the freight bill with tax 
ineluded from the lumber invoice in this settlement. A 
number of lumber manufacturers and wholesalers are, 
however, already placing a rider upon their order acknowl- 
edgements and quotations that is intended to pass the 
cost of this tax along to the purchaser of the lumber, 
and, indeed, the letterhead on which the above inquiry was 
made itself contains the following line: ‘‘ All quotations 
made and all orders accepted on basis of present freight 
rateés,’? 

Inasmuch as the tax itself is essentially an addition to 
the freight rate, a quotation made on this letter’ before 
the tax goes into force would probably be interpreted to 
mean that in such instances the tax as applied to the 
shipment would be paid by the purchaser. 

The chief difficulty over such matters will of course 
occur about the time the law goes into effect. The ques- 
tion as to who pays the tax on business after that time 
can be settled by mutual agreement.—Ebt1Tor. 





SUMMARY DISCLOSES GO 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 15.—The Federal Reserve Bul- 
letin for September indicates that building construction 
work, aside from that being done for the Government, 
continues dull in most sections of the country. Labor 


OD BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


troubles and shortage of labor were reported from sev- 
eral districts. Shortage of cars continued to be a cause 
for worry. The tabulated summary of business conditions 
during the month ended Sept. 23 follows: 


SUMMARY OF BUSINESS CONDITIONS SEPTEMBER 23, 1917. 


















































District No. 1— District No.2— | District No. 3— | District No.4— | District No. 5— District No. 6— 
Boston. New York. | Philadelphia. | Cleveland. | Richmond. Atlanta. 
- } aaa ect ? ee 
General business......| Very unsettled ex- | Good.............. oo: a | en | Satisfactory..... | Good 
cept on Govern- . 7 , 
ment work. | 
Crops. | 
Condition.........| Heavy frosts, af-| Fair............... PPO iuceccancnades Very good.........; Excellent......0.. Do 
fecting crops ; 
somewhat. | 
Onblook <<<... GOO Sisscdccceessis > ern, fruit. }..... Wivecieiceund Satisfactory....... Favorable......... Do. 
short, | ‘ } 
Industries of the dis- | Generally busy.....| Active,conditions | Busy.............. Hesitating........ Restricted in vol- | Operating fully 
trict. satisfactory. | | ume by labor ee 
: P : - | shortage. 
Construction, build- | Nearly up to pre-| City construction | Falling off.........| Poor.............. | Practically at) Slow. 
ing, and engineer- vious high rec- very dull; fac- | H ; | standstill. ~ 
ing. ord. tory construc- | 
% / ‘ tion, etc., active. |~ | 
Foreign trade......... Slight improve-| Well maintained..| Decreasefrom last |.................... Hampered by lack Do 
: ment. : year. | _ of bottoms, 
Bank clearings........| Increased.:........ Slight decrease....| Increasing......... Increase........... | Increase 28° per | Increase. 
| cent. 
Money rates:.........|....- do......,-. ....| Firm, tendencies |..... oe Sxoeel RUE xscversess | Tendency to| Firm. 
easier. Com- | | harden. © ° 
mercial paper ° 
Railrcad, post-office, | A imatel Railroad. To | 
ailrcad, post-office, pproximately un- ailroad receipts | Gross receipts in- | Increase........... Increased gross re- | Steady. 
and other receipts. Chanbed. heavy; postalre- creasing. ceipts offset by | tiie 
ceipts” show increased costs. | 
nominal in- | | | 
ve crease. | | 
Labor conditions..... Very well em-| Labor scarce, | Acute scarcity in| Unsettled.........| Grave............. Generally good. 
ployed at unusu- wages increas- most lines. | | 
ally high wages. ing. Few dis- 
: turbances. | | | 
oo Subject to war de- | Good.............. ee | Not unfavorable...| Satisfactory if la- | Good. 
velopments. | bor question is | 
' | solved. | 
PUGINAE Soi ais. 60 04 svdlaasenocdwwasecesancedlwicencusccecsawswsdilecsevcacsseesencesse | Fuel conditions | Troop movements | 
¥ | serious menace. have brought | 
wider _realiza- | 
tion that we are 
at war, and that | 
increased _pro- | 
| duction of food- | 
stutfs is neces- 
sary and econo- 
mies impera- | 
tive. | 
District No. 7— District No. 8— District No. 9— District No. 10— | District No. 1— | District No. 12— 
Chicago. ¢ St. Louis. Minneapolis. Kansas City. Dallas. San Francisco. 
. | Z 
General business...... PONV oscissccicoss GOR vewridccasains COGN sacswecivciic Peta cctsenwncnes WOiidavcnccavena 
rops: 
Condition.........| Satisfactory ........ Excellent......... | Harvesting prac- | Further improve- PFO iirecscesacsers Good. 
| tically com- ment. | 
| pleted. | | 
Outiogk........5. Oa é ciiccrcciient| > omcessmswoeeseesenxs Liccec sae euaeevenslane OM i invesscdeasleinns De 
Industries of the dis- | Active in lines con- | Active....:....... AIO Senuscecsecs Quite active.......| Active and on full | Active. 
trict. k nected with war. time. 
Construction, build- | Dull............... Decvease.......... In fair volume..... Less than a year | Less active than | Decreasing. 
ing, and engineer- ; ago. last year except 
ing. on Government 
‘ work. 
RMI ioe aor Lead ais Cana eC Gach wah tieaweondewenscneseedlinvadscecenenes cduwdbocdbcdeccedacccdedees 334 per cent in- | Increasing. 
-h crease. 
Bank clearings........| Increasing.......... Increase........... Increasing......... Increased......... he per cent in- Do. 
. crease for Au- 
ust. 
Money rates.......... Firm; no indica- | Commercial paper | Firm.............. Generally steady. . Little change; evi- | Firmer. 
tions of falling off.| higher. " dence of being 
: ; ; : firmer. 
Railroad, post office, | Increasing..........| Post office small | Increasing......... TUCUONNR ics ca 0800 rere Increasing. 
and other receipts. -_ increase. * 
Labor conditions. .... Shortage of labor...| Fair............... Fair to good....... Much unrest...... ! Unsatisfactory, | Disturbed. 
| with shortage 
: } acute. 
Cutiest: Puccseusecmens Ce EE eee Satisfactory ....... Satisfactory ....... GO idvascicccnans Favorable......... Favorable. 
RMI ER Ore ven he sors st| ras dtey ova cadessgdalaoessesavescutevecea|vsceesesstceseesssdiseaededodasavnctees | Crop conditions | Trade in large vol- 
improved: fall ume, with rap- 
J | trade in all lines idly rising costs. 
| good; high prices 
| for cotton and 
| cottonseed prod- 
, | ucts have off- 
| set crop failures 
}- in west and | 
| southwest. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


Taken as a whole the volume of business is steadily 
increasing, for the Government continues to order mate- 
rial in undiminished quantity and purchasing for strictly 
civilian needs is on the increase. There are many. angles 
to the situation that make for hesitation, such as the con- 
tinued uncertainty as to the ultimate extent of the price 
fixing plan of the Government, fear over the ability of 
many factories to secure sufficient fuel for the winter, 
inability to bring many war industries to full efficiency be- 
cause of shortage of housing for employees, lack of 
knowledge of just how the war tax law is going to work. 
Then, too, Wall Street is experiencing a heavy selling 
period, but this is probably largely induced by the desire 
of a certain class of investors to get rid of highly taxable 
investments under the war tax law and ‘‘let George do it’’ 
so far as paying taxes is concerned. On the other hand, 
fundamental conditions are extremely sound. Despite the 
floating of the second Liberty Loan money can be pro- 
cured at reasonable rates for all legitimate undertakings, 
tho bankers do continue to be chary in making long time 
loans. Crop prospects also are excellent and all crops 
are practically beyond damage from frost. General busi- 
ness, while it may not be best in the farming communi- 
ties, shows an increase in agricultural districts over that 
of last year, and when it is realized that crops this year 
are estimated as being worth to the producers between 
$7,000,000,000 and $8,000,000,000 a hazy glimpse of the 
buying power of the farmers may be obtained. In the 
Southwest prospects for the 1918 crop of winter wheat 
are good, a large acreage having been sown and the plant 
being in good condition; in fact, estimates place the in- 
crease in the acreage sown at 24 percent over that of 
1917. Movement of grain from the farms continues small, 
but despite this the car shortage is increasing. 

* * * 


On the whole the southern pine market is in a stronger 
position. Orders have increased in volume over those of 
the last week and for five weeks there has been an increase 

in the booking of actual orders by 


SOUTHERN the mills. The car shortage is be- 
YELLOW coming much more acute, and while 
PINE shippers are not backward about tell- 


ing of their troubles in this respect 
it is certain that the shortage tends to stabilize the mar- 
ket by stopping the shipment of transit cars. Soft spots 
are to be found here and there which are not due to the 
influence of transit cars; on the whole, the accounts of 
concessions in the eastern and middle western consuming 
markets originated from the activities of some lumbermen 
who were unduly active in transit car transactions. The 
market for ship timbers is very brisk and the Government 
is seeing to it that it remains in this condition, with much 
emphasis being placed upon the need of hasty deliveries. 
On Wednesday a so called ‘‘modification’’ of the original 
order commandeering longleaf timbers of certain sizes 
was issued, tho it is to be suspected that some mills 
will think the recent order an amplification. This week’s 
order commandeers all longleaf yellow pine lumber having 
a face 12 inches wide or over and a length 24 feet or 
longer. In the original order all longleaf timber 30 feet 
and over was commandeered, so the ‘‘modification’’ will 
release sizes with a face of less than 12 inches, but as 
worded it prevents the shipment of even 1-inch stock 12 
inches wide and 24 feet long until Government permis- 
sion is obtained. This modification will permit the ship- 
ment of many railroad and industrial timbers and relieve 
congestion to a certain extent. Just how much of the 
longleaf stock covered by the recent order the Govern- 
ment will allow to be shipped is not known, but it is the 
understanding that a good deal of this stock will be 
released. For the week ended Oct. 12 shipments by 155 
mills totaled 68,350,082 feet, production was 84,836,356 
feet, and orders were booked for 92,200,449 feet. Nor- 
mal production is estimated at 100,200,000 feet. It is 
significant that orders booked showed an increase over 
the volume of the preceding week, while shipments showed 
a decrease. 

While the hardwood market has not all the snap and 
vigor that sellers so earnestly desire, on the whole the 
demand is good and the lumber is going forward at a 
good rate. Manufacturers, both North 
and South, ‘are evincing greater in- 
terest in securing orders. There is 
a difference in the two sections, however, that should not 
be overlooked. In the North stocks are badly broken, 
and while great preparations are being made to do a 
great deal of logging this winter it hardly seems possible 
that the output of logs will equal the predictions. Per- 
haps a knowledge of this, together with the small stocks 
in hand, helps to bolster up quotations and make the 
securing of concessions in the North a mighty hard mat- 
ter. The market is in good shape in the South also, and 
while the labor shortage is felt in decreasing production 
some of the smaller concerns are offering concessions on 
items for which the demand is dull just now. This con- 
dition is natural, for taking the two sections it is evi- 
dent that there are far more small concerns with com- 
paratively limited financial resources in the South than 
in the North and when a sawmill man runs short of money 
price concessions are generally made. This condition 
should not be misapprehended. It does not prevail now 
to such an extent as in normal years. For the firm that 
is in a position to hunt for the war developed markets 
and will do so the results obtainable are most satisfactory. 

* * * 


HARDWOODS 


Taken as a whole there has been a slight improve- 
ment in the volume of orders placed for cypress during 
the week. As a matter of fact, buying from retailers, 

while not up to normal proportions, is 


CYPRESS, increasing slowly. It is mighty hard 
WHITE to break away from habit and this is 
PINE the usual season at which many deal- 


ers stock up and nothing will influence 
them to round out stocks at any other time. 


Coincident 


with the increase in orders the supply of cars has lessened 
at the producing points. One encouraging feature, how- 
ever, is that cars are getting thru the eastern embargoes 
in better shape and orders placed some time ago are now 
reaching the purchaser in greater volume. Manufacturers 
have better stocks on hand than two months ago, but less 
than normal for this season. Prices remain quite firm. 
Retail yard buying of white pine is increasing, especially 
in the country sections, and manufacturers are getting 
all of the orders that they can take care of. Stocks are 
badly broken and the country is almost swept clean of 
low grade boards, which are the most active in demana 
on the list. The output of logs for this winter promises 
to be light and not even equal to the result of this year’s 
logging operations. As a result manufacturers and whole- 
salers are holding quotations on white pine firmly, and 
the business booked on this basis is sufficient to take care 
of all the lumber that sellers wish to dispose of. 
* * * 


The railroad situation probably influences the North 


~ Carolina pine market more than anything else. Em- 


bargoes have been clamped down rigidly on the mills once 
more and, except for the Government, 


NORTH extremely little business is moving by 
CAROLINA rail. Then, too, cars are very scarce, 
PINE altho they are promptly supplied for 


Government orders. The result is that 
for the first time in months it seems likely that the pro- 
duction of North Carolina pine will exceed the shipments. 
This does not seem to influence manufacturers, however, 
in making price. The concerns that have been willing 
to make concessions in order to get business continue 
to do so and those that refuse to take what the buyer 
thinks the price should be maintain that attitude firmly. 
Manufacturers continue to have great trouble in keeping 
such men as they are able to secure and it is probable 
that production is now on a basis of about 60 percent 
of normal. The box makers are the best buyers, tho 
they too are handicapped by inability to get sufficient 
labor to keep their plants operating to full capacity. 
Manufacturing costs mount steadily: and surely and this 
has no little effect in fixing the minds of the producers 
regarding the values of North Carolina pine. 

* * * 
While the demand from the Government for spruce 


for cantonment construction has naturally decreased 
sellers in the East find little difficulty in disposing 


of all stock ready for shipment. 
SPRUCE, Then, too, sales that seem somewhat 
HEMLOCK small when compared with the first 


ones from the Government are con- 
tinually made for this and that building at army camps 
or munitions depots, so the situation is quite satis- 
factory. In the West the most attention is paid to 
getting out airplane stock, all of which is being taken 
by the Government of course. In the East, however, 
spruce airplane stock has not been commandeered, so 
that this field is the only one in the United States open 
to buyers for airplane building that are not manufac- 
turing machines directly for the Government. While 
most of our airplane factories are working exclusively 
on Government orders there are others that no donbt 
are quietly taking all of the eastern spruce they can 
obtain. Prices remain firm. The demand for hemlock 
in the East is in excess of the ability of the mills to 
deliver even were it possible to obtain an adequate 
supply of cars. The Government is still purchasing a 
good deal of hemlock for one purpose or another and 
from all indications will remain a good customer for 
some months. In the North hemlock stocks are very 
small in comparison to normal and mills refuse to 
accept concessions, preferring to hold the lumber until 
the buyer is willing to pay the price asked. On the 
Pacific coast manufacturers find a growing demand for 
hemlock boards in the agricultural sections east of the 
Rocky Mountains. Prices remain firm. 


* * * 


Buying of the western pines is light. Orders, how- 
ever, are more plentifully offered at the California and 
southern Oregon mills than at those located in the 

Inland Empire. Manufacturers show 


WESTERN no uneasiness and in quoting say in 
PINES, effect ‘‘Take it or leave it at this 
REDWOOD price.’’ In the East shop is in most 


demand in the larger cities, but in 
the farming sections orders for yard stock come in 
slowly. Stocks of shop in first hands are small all 
thru the producing territory and a further advance in 
price is declared to be likely. In California the car 
shortage is acute at some of the mills and bad enough 
at all loading points. The weather continues to be 
excellent and all the manufacturers are operating at 
as near capacity as the decidedly small labor supply 
will allow. In California the demand from retail yards 
has improved recently. In the Inland Empire produc- 
tion is slowly decreasing, as supplies of logs at the 
mills are used up. Orders on hand, however, prevent 
the mills from worrying about the recent slump in pur- 
chases. Prices are very firm. A group of Inland Empire 
mills report that for the week ended Oct. 6 orders for 
6,450,000 feet were booked, shipments amounted to 
12,921,958 feet, while production was 16,042,327 feet, 
approximately 75 percent of normal. Redwood manu- 
facturers are not eager to book many orders right now. 
The ear shortage restricts shipments and the mills are 
so far behind on shipments that it is considered futile 
to contract for further deliveries, especially in face 
of the tendency to increase wages and the mounting 
eost of manufacture. The cost of production even a 
few weeks ahead can not be clearly foreseen, so caution 
is imperative if money is to be made on future busi- 
ness. 


* * * 


In the Douglas fir territory the bulk of the orders 





booked are for ship timbers, special cutting bills an 
for the railroads, the demand from retail sources agai 

suffering a slump. This last cond 
DOUGLAS tion, however, causes no uneasines: 
FIR for lumber suitable for sale to 1 
tailers continues scarce. Reports re 
garding the labor situation at the mills are conflicting 
In some districts manufacturers report plenty of me 
available, while in others a distinct shortage is ey 
perienced. Everywhere, however, the supply of me: 
for woods operations is small and the output of log 
is such that the production of lumber is only abou 
75 percent of normal, and logs are high and firm i 
price. Naturally therefore the price for fir lumber i 
firm. For the week ended Oct. 6 a group of 140 mills 1™ 
port that actual production was 70,590,214 feet, whic 
was below normal production 23,016,784 feet, or 24.5 
percent. Orders were below actual production 12,214 
531 feet, or 17.30 percent, while shipments were belo 
actual production 14,552,777 feet, or 20.62 percen: 
From this it will be noted that orders booked exceed 
shipments by 2,338,246 feet, or 4.01 percent. Shij 
ments were curtailed by the growing ear shortage. | 
is significant that the car shortage is not equal on al 
of the roads, some supplying shippers with a far bett« 
supply of cars than others. During the week rai 
orders were below rail shipments 4,350,000 feet, o 
11.31 pereent. The local trade was very brisk, orde 
for 10,285,043 feet being taken by the mills, while som: 
thing less than 7,000,000 feet was delivered. 


* * * 
Despite the fact that the production of red ceda 
shingles is less than normal the demand has shown 


slight slackening in the last ten days, with the resul 
that prices have softened somewh: 


SHINGLES, in sympathy. Building of the cha: 
LATH acter that calls for the use of shi: 


gles is greatly restricted and so th 
limited supplies in the hands of the retailers go a lon 
way. Shingle logs have advanced in price on th 
Pacific coast and this should help to stabilize the shin 
gle market. Cypress shingles in first hands are in com 
paratively light supply and the manufacturers hay 
little or no difficulty in disposing of them. The sam 
is true of white cedars. Generally lath are sold on « 
firm basis, but the demand is not so large as it wa 
even a month ago. However, sellers generally hav: 
little difficulty in disposing of such lath as orders ar 


desired for. 
* * * 


The export business is restricted on all sides. In thi 
South the commandeering by the Government of th 
large sizes of longleaf timbers has temporarily at least 
put an end to the export business, 
except where orders are being fille: 
for our Allies, and even then permits 
will probably have to be seeured from the Emergence) 
Fleet Corporation as well as the Export Administration 
Board before the orders may be loaded. Then, too, 
practically all vessels that can carry lumber in an) 
quantity for a distance have been commandeered. Ih 
the Douglas fir country orders are easier to get than 
ships by far. For the week ended Oct. 6 orders wer 
booked by members of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association for 6,354,000 feet. In England the deman« 
for lumber is becoming extremely acute. The situation 
as summed up by one of the leading importing firms is: 
‘*Good inquiry for practically all descriptions of Amer 
ican lumber and stocks are light. The few arrivals of 
satin-walnut, poplar, oak ete. meet with ready sale at 
high prices. Sawn pitch pine—No imports; light con 
sumption; stocks are extremely low, viz., 87,000 eubi: 
feet, compared with 978,000 cubie feet this time last 
year.’’ 


EXPORTS 


* * * 


While the railroads are not making much fuss about 
the size of their purchases, for reasons which they best 
know themselves, the fact remains that good, health, 

orders for all descriptions of rail 


GENERAL road timbers are being placed a: 
LUMBER well as for car material. The Gov 
FACTORS ernment, too, may enter into the pur 


chase of car material before long 01 
a large seale. The Government has already ordere: 
20,000 narrow gage ears for army work and is unde) 
stood to contemplate the purchase of 10,000 freigh 
cars for the Russian Government. These cars have not 
been built yet and it is obvious that as they are wante: 
at once the material that can be secured quickest wil! 
probably be used. The railroads of the United State 
are also in the market for about 15,000 freight cars 
Lumber manufacturers are generally located a long 
distance from the industrial centers in which munition 
are manufactured and so do not realize the acute hous 
ing shortages that exist in many cities. The situatio! 
is so acute that the Government will take action ver) 
shortly, and as only the building of. houses will reliev 
the situation lumbermen should keep in close touch wit! 
conditions. When the cantonments were projecte: 
speed of erecting was the deciding factor in selectin: 
the building material and speed of erecting will prob 
ably again decide the material to be used. While upo! 
the subject of cantenments it may be well to refer t 
the press reports that our Allies want food more tha: 
a large American army in Europe now, and that unless 
ships are available for both most of our soldiers will 
be kept at home for a long time. The Governmenf, 01 
course, has not disclosed anything except that it will 


keep right on adding more and more men to the army. 
This will call for more and more housing, and if the 


men are kept for any great length of time in this coun- 


try it is obvious that good substantial camps will have 
to be provided of still greater capacity—and it is safe 
to say that wood will not be forgotten in building them. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


With the cost of the war reaching such amounts that 
e average imagination is unable to grasp the signifi- 
ce of the figures, and confronted with an attempt on 
part of this Government to meet a larger percentage 
that cost thru direct taxation than ever undertaken 
any government before, it is not surprising that 
siness men generally are stunned when they come to 
nsider the problems before them. Nor is there any 
1y to provide for the Government’s requirements and 
se of our Allies excepting thru direct taxation and 
sale of bonds. It must be remembered that the 
eat investment reservoirs of the world are now closed 
us and the United States must shoulder the responsi- 
ity of the world’s bankers and care first for the 
anecial requirements of her Allies, and secondly for the 
eds of the neutral countries. Not only is this true so 

’ as finances are concerned but it comes home to us 

th equal force in relation to food supplies, to steel, iron, 

d other products, of which our Allies and the neutrals 

short. Even fuel is a problem that must be reckoned 
th. 

\n illustration of this is found in the condition of 

vitzerland. That little republic, nestling in the moun- 

ins between France, Germany, Italy, and Austria, sur- 

iuded by contending belligerents, has undertaken to 

iintain her neutrality. Her plight is exceedingly un- 
ortunate, yet her courage commands the respect of the 
orld. She must have food and coal to keep her people 
‘rom starving and freezing. Complaint has been made 
that Switzerland has furnished some food products to 

rmany and it is known that she did, but it is explained 
sie did this only to the extent that it was necessary for 
lier to do so to get coal to keep her people from freezing. 
Assurances have come that Switzerland is perfectly will- 
ing to stop all shipments of food products to Germany 
it we will see to it that she gets coal and other necessities 
for her own people. This is mentioned simply to show 
what our part in the war really is. 

Taking the war as a whole, it is now costing four times 
as much as when it started. The daily expenditure then 
was computed at $40,000,000, and now it is little short 
of $160,000,000. The increase is due to the greater area 
overed, the larger use of men and material, and the 
necessity of replacing exhausted equipment, the rising 

ages and prices of commodities and the entrance of 
ihe United States into the conflict. 
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In a previous article an effort was made to analyze 
° excess profit tax that has been resorted to as a means 
' supplying the Government with a considerable part of 
© revenue to be derived thru direct taxation. The next 
‘ature, and the one that comes closer home probably, is 
ic imeome tax, as it relates to the individual whose 
‘ofits from his daily vocation and his investments exceed 
certain amount. This tax hits so close home to the 
verage American that it has a depressing effect on his 
ind, just as any business development involving a shrink- 
ge im income has in ordinary times. No doubt the fact 
‘hat many ineomes are invested as fast as they are 
roduced has been a factor in increasing this feeling of 
‘epression. Many men, rich in this world’s goods, have 
ound it necessary, in order to pay the Government in 
money the amount called for by the Revenue Act, to sell 
those things that are marketable and the sale of which 
will involve the least direct loss to them. 
his accounts, no doubt, for the heavy liquidation in 
the stock market, which always has a sentimental depress- 
ing effect on the general business community. The Reve- 
nue Law, undoubtedly, is in a large measure responsible 
for this liquidation, For example, men having their 
money invested in land or plants, or other things that 
were purchased when values were lower, if they attempted 
to realize on such investments would experience a shrink- 
age compared with recent market valuations, but would 
still have a profit over the purchase price which would 
increase their income tax. This operation would tend to 
nerease their tax burden in order to meet in actual cash 
the taxes already imposed. But in case of stocks of an 
‘investment character that were bought at a higher market 
value the situation is different. 
Many have discovered that they can take the loss in- 
volved in the sale of their stocks and deduct it as an 
offset from their incomes and pay the tax on the re- 


mainder, and at the same time provide the cash for this 
purpose; hence the popularity of the liquidation of 
security investments where they are bought at a higher 
value in order to provide funds out of which to pay the 
income tax. This is simply a part of the necessary read- 
justment to war conditions. It is mentioned as a business 
development and not with regard to any sentimental 
or patriotic theories; in fact, it is a condition rather 
than a theory, and it is a considerable factor in the market 
and business situation. 

Naturally, people wonder if this war is going to wipe 
out most of the gains or accumulations of civilization. 
The burden that the war is going to impose, whether it 
comes to an end quickly or not, will be heavy. It is a 
war that touches every individual, be he a wage earner 
or a captain of industry. It matters not whether our 
incomes are below the tax exemption provided in the 
revenue law, or whether they are such as to call for the 
excess graduated tax; each must contribute something 
and in some form toward the preservation of the liberal 
policies of Government and the Government itself, which 
has made the results of the developments in this country 
worth while. This Government this year contemplates 
expending or preparing to expend $21,000,000,000. <A 
part of this is a capital investment, representing the loans 
to our Allies for which we take their bonds and for ships 
for a merchant marine that in the future should be a 
valuable asset to this country. The running expenses 
of this Government, including the normal as well as 
the war expenses, already appropriated for, will reach 
$14,000,000,000. 

In order to meet these expenditures bonds are to be 
sold, to bring the total issues since we entered the war 
up to $14,000,000,000. While a part of the proceeds of 
these bonds is reloaned for the Allies, these loans are 
limited, at present, to $7,000,000,000, so that the bond 
issue will about cover the amount of money appropriated 
for running expenses. There will be raised, in addition, 
a considerable amount of money thru direct taxation. 
This is estimated for the coming year at $2,500,000,000, 
but a part of this covers peace expenditures. 

Before returning to the income tax feature it is well 
to consider just how these appropriations, bond issues, 
and revenue requirements measure with our national 
wealth, and to compare the percentages with those of 
other belligerents. The national wealth of the United 


INCOME TAX CHART 






States is estimated by most students of these problems at 
$250,000,000,000. With a population of 104,000,000, this 
means a per capita wealth of $2,404. The annual income 
of the United States—and by this is meant our savings 
and profits, computed on the earning power of the mate- 
rial wealth—is $40,000,000,000. From this it will be seen 
that the yearly cost of the war on the present basis is 
about 4 percent of our national wealth and 27 percent 
of our annual income. The per capita debt of the United 
States, at the beginning of the war, was $9.70, while the 
per capita debt on August 1 last was $28.80. The per 
capita income of the United States amounts to $385, 
which compares with $255 for Great Britain, $187 for 
France, $40 for Russia, $118 for Italy, $162 for Germany, 
$113 for Austria. : 
The average per capita income of the Entente Allies 
is $177 and that for the Teutonic Allies $141. The per- 





Your Government is again asking you 
to loan it a part of that which under its 
protection you have been permitted to 
accumulate. 

Your Government will pay you 4% 
for its use, and in the end return the 
money to you. 

Your Government will use it to protect 
you and yours. 

Go at once to any bank and subscribe. 

Don't be afraid—you can’t lose. 














centage of expenditure to income for the Entente Allies is 
10.04 and for the Teutonic Allies is 21.02. It would 
seem that this is the key to the situation. This percent- 
age is so great so far as the Teutonic Allies are concerned 
and so out of proportion to that of the Entente Allies 
that it is only a question of time when the enemy countries 
must suffer a credit collapse. Nothing else affords so 
accurate a measure of economic strength of the opposing 
forces as these percentages. 

Turning to the feature of the American revenue meas- 
ure which exacts a portion of the incomes of the indi- 
viduals, we find an attempt to place this burden where it 
can be carried with the least effort. It is difficult, in any 
revenue measure, fully to comprehend its various pro- 
visions. The accompanying table, which has been prepared 
with great care by the National City Company of New 
York as a guide to those seeking to determine what their 
individual income tax would be, is probably the most 
comprehensive way of explaining the problems that are 
puzzling the individual mind. 

In order further to assist those puzzling over this 
question of income tax we will take a typical example, 
illustrating how to apply this iacome chart to individual 
cases. This example is worked out by the same experts 
as the chart and follows: 


PRO oA cce de ccareeeias ews yendereenneeeel 
*Normal Tax 
Present, 2% Of SOG 0006 6cis ccciccevinesennes $ 1,920 
WEN cee GE SOIC aele ce eaaeescmaed vedios 1,960 
Surtax: 
1% on amount by which $7,500 exceeds $5,000 
at Yo re a re eee 25 
2% on amount by which $10,000 exceeds $7,500 
CTO OU Ge oi arcteecescecicccaeeaces 50 
3% on amount by which $12,500 exceeds $10,- 
OGG CRU OM Wa five es cc cee kecevinnees 75 
4% on amount by which $15,000 exceeds $12,- 
GOW C456 Git SEO occ cccccccscucesdaie's 100 
5% on amount by which $20,000 exceeds $15,- 
GU) Cte ON GO Nai s6 dc ceccacens Cuens 250 
8% on amount by which $40,000 exceeds $20,- 
COR COU Gi Bey ov eiocicwceeececeeces 1,600 


12% on amount by which $60,000 exceeds $40,- 
000 (12% on $20,000) .. 2... ccccccvccese 
17% on amount by which $80,000 exceeds $60,- 


2,400 


O00 CLT Off SSGCCUO) oc cwccneccecectsuce 3,400 
22% on amount by which $100,000 exceeds $80,- 

O00 (22% On 926,000)... cccccccecceceowce 4,400 

Cy Oe rrr 


* NOTE.—The normal tax under the law approved Sept 
8, 1916, is based upon the excess of $4,000 in the case of a 
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married taxpayer or one who is the head of a family, and 
$3,000 for unmarried taxpayers. The new law reduces this 
exemption $1,000 and $2,000, respectively, and provides for 
an additional normal tax of 2% upon the excess of these 
amounts. In making these calculations the normal tax pay- 
able is based in each instance upon the amount remaining 
after making the deductions of $4,000 under the old law and 
$2,000 under the new. 


URGES BANKERS TO JOIN RESERVE SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 15.—President Wilson to- 
night issued a strong appeal to the banking institutions 
of the country not now in the Federal Reserve System 
to affiliate themselves with it in order to permit the de- 
velopment of the financial machinery of the nation to 
the maximum of efficiency. 

The President points out that much will depend on the 
ability of the Government not only to finance itself, but 
also to aid the governments associated with the United 
States in the war for democracy. 

While all other classes of citizens and industries are 
being called upon to do their bit, Mr. Wilson makes an 
appeal to the financiers, more especially State bankers 
who have not entered the Federal system but whose re- 
sources made them eligible to membership to come and 
do likewise. 

The President states that our finances must rest upon 
the firmest possible foundation, and must be adequately 
and completely conserved, ‘‘so as to respond instantly 
to every legitimate demand.’’ 





Oe ee a ee 


Durin@ 1916, staves and hoops to the value of $36,197 
were imported into Pernambuco, Brazil, while resin, val- 
ued at $224,875, was imported thru that port and $57,- 
177 worth thru the port of Maceio. 
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MAINE FOREST FIRES LIGHTEST IN SOME YEARS 


Protection Expenses Greatly Reduced—Slash Law and 
Wet Spring the Causes 


Bangor, Mr., Oct. 13.—Not since the creation of the 
Maine forestry district has the State been so free of 
forest fires as has been the case in 1917. Further than 
that, never has such a small sum of money been expended 
in fighting fires as has been the case during the last sum- 
mer, for but $900 was needed outside the sums used in 
the regular fire warden service. This is in striking 
contrast to the expenditure of $4,643.79 in 1916 and over 
$40,000 in 1912. 

While the fire wardens are not withdrawn from active 
duty until the middle of October, an accurate estimate of 
the number of fires and the cost of fighting them has 
been compiled in the office of Hon. Forrest H. Colby, 
forest commissioner and State land agent. 

According to these figures, 103 fires have been reported 
by the wardens during the last summer. Of these only 
twelve required the services of men outside the regular 
patrol, and to fight these but $900 was needed. There 
are approximately 14,200,000 acres of forests in Maine. 
Of this territory, about 9,000,000 acres are in the forestry 
district. In 1911 there were but twenty-eight fire war- 
dens employed. At the present time there are thirty-three 
active fire wardens, eighty-eight patrolmen, and fifty-five 
lookout stations, practically the same number in use since 
1911. These are men on regular pay and the expenses 
given above are what have been paid to men outside the 
regular force who have been needed in fighting fires. 

Several years preceding 1915 were remarkable for their 
dryness in the woods and forest fires were prevalent on all 
sides. While there have been very wet springs since that 
time, the summers have been comparatively dry. The 
spring of 1917 was unusually wet and this contributed 
immensely toward the reduction of fire losses. 

But the wet spring was not, by any means, the sole 
cause of the reduction in the number of fires for 1917. 
The legislature of 1915 passed what is called the ‘‘slash’’ 
law, a measure that requires the burning or removal of 
all branches and debris resulting from cutting down trees 
by roadside and railroad tracks. This law has been en- 
forced during the last summer most stringently. Forest 
Commissioner Colby, in addition to giving personal atten- 
tion to the enforcement of this law, has required his 
patrolmen to be busy at all times on this work. Federal 
aid has been granted, and special patrolmen have been 
at work outside the Maine forestry district since Sept. 1. 

On top of this has been the renewed and intensified 
campaign of education to safeguard the forests. 








FIRE DESTROYS PLANING MILL 


OmaHa, Negs., Oct. 15.—Fire completely destroyed the 
planing mill of Jensen & Jensen in Omaha last night, 
entailing a loss of about $10,000 in plant, stock and 
machinery. The insurance, according to H. P. Jensen, 
the owner, is only $3,000, covering the machinery and 
plant. The second story was loaded with lumber and 
doors and sash, all of which went up in smoke. Mr. 
Jensen arrived at the plant in time to carry the books 
out of the office and thus save the records. 





HOG FEATURES WINDOW DISPLAY 


——— EVANSVILLE, IND., Oct. 16—The Simpson Lumber Co., 


Washington, Ind., a few miles north of here, has some- 
thing unusual in the window display line in a store build- 
ing in Washington which the company recently leased 
in order to display its goods to advantage. A live hog 
is the center of attraction and on each side is a pile 
of shingles. One pile represents what the hog would 
have brought a few years ago and the other what it will 
bring this year. The display demonstrates that the price 
of lumber has increased only slightly while the price of 
meat has increased 100 percent. 

Mr. Simpson has recently done a good many ori) al 
things to advertise his business. Some time agr, e 
issued a supplement to the Daily Herald at Washington 
that contained much material of interest to the lumber 


industry. 
ee ee 


DISCUSS LABOR SITUATION IN INLAND EMPIRE 

SPOKANE, WASH., Oct. 13.—Twelve delegates appointed 
two weeks ago and representatives of the mills and logging 
camps of western Montana, northern Idaho and eastern 
Washington met here yesterday at an all day session to 
discuss the labor situation in the Inland Empire. 

An extended session involving considerable discussion 
was held morning and afternoon, which resulted in the 
appointing of a special committee consisting of J. P. 
McGoldriek, of the McGoldrick Lumber Co., Spokane; 
W. R. Ballord, general manager of the Somers Lumber 
Co., Somers, Mont.; George Palmer, president of the 
George Palmer Lumber Co., La Grande, Ore.; R. M. 
Hart, general manager of the Blackwell Lumber Co., 
Coeur d’Alene, Ida., and George L. Gardner, general 
manager of the Great Northern Lumber Co., Leaven- 
worth, Wash., to confer with a similar committee of 
Coast lumhermen at a meeting to be held at Seattle next 
Wednesday. 

At that time the plan of loggers and manufacturers 
of this territory to operate under an 8-hour basic day 
will be discussed and it is believed that a universal 8-hour 
day for the industry in the Northwest may result from 
the present negotiations. 

Most of the lumbermen present yesterday made re- 
ports on their respective districts in regard to the re- 
sumption of logging. The general opinion is that most 
of the camps are operated under better conditions than 
existed thirty days ago, but there is an appalling scarcity 
of labor. The camps and mills are running with less 
than 50 percent of their normal labor. While the I. W. 
W. organizations have not been so aggressive under Fed- 


eral regulations, some of the camps are still experiencing 
labor difficulty from this source. Three of the larger 
camps report that within ten days their crews have 
walked in at 3 o’clock in the afternoon with a demand 
for an 8-hour day. In every instance members of the 
I. W. W. have been found among the strike organizers. 

In addition to the twelve delegates of the general com- 
mittee in session yesterday there were many manufac- 
turers and operators of the district invited to the execu- 
tive conference. Of the twenty-one invited by Secretary 
J. C. H. Reynolds of the Loggers’ club, twenty were 
present. 


NIGHT SCHOOL IS PROVIDED FOR WORKMEN 
MONTICELLO, Ky., Oct. 15.—A night school for its ew- 
ployees was recently started by the Bassett Hardwood 
Manufacturing Co., of this place, which has proved very 
successful. As many of the employees, including some of 
the best workers, could neither read nor write the company 
determined to remedy this condition. So successful has 
the effort proved that the local authorities asked C. L. 
Banks, of the Bassett company, who was in charge of the 
night school, to bring his pupils to the high school rooms 
where they might receive instruction from the regular 
teachers. All who needed this instruction were invited to 
join, and the work is being continued to rapidly growing 
classes. The good result of the work is plainly evident 

in the increasing enthusiasm and loyalty of the men. 


ADVERTISING WOOD ADVANTAGEOUSLY 

Intelligent publicity was given to white pine pattern 
lumber and California sugar pine pattern lumber at the 
convention of the American Foundrymen’s Association 
held in Boston, Mass., during the last week in September, 
and the exploitation was in good hands. As will be 
noted by the accompanying photograph, those specialties 
were exhibited at the convention by the Thomas E. Coale 
Lumber Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., and the thoroness of 
the exhibit is evident. The exhibitors shown in the photo- 
graph, reading from left to right, are Thomas E. Coale, 
president of the company, A. W. Anderson, R. H. Moore, 
treasurer, and 8. D. Pettit, New York representative of 
the company. 

The Thomas E. Coale Lumber Co. is a member of the 








EXHIBIT OF THOMAS E. COALE LUMBER CO., PHILADELPHIA, AT FOUNDRYMEN’S 


CONVENTION IN BOSTON 


Railway Supply Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Railway Business Association, and the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN hazards the guess that at functions of those 
organizations it will exhibit in the same decisive way 
the merits of wood for wood’s proper uses. 





U. S. TAKES OVER FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SHIPS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 15.—In accordance with an- 
nouncement made by Commissioner Bainbridge Colby, of 
the United States Shipping Board, the requisition of all 
argo steamers of American registry able to carry not 
less than 2,500 tons total deadweight, including bunk- 
ers, water and stores, and of all passenger steamers of 
not less than 2,500 tons gross register, became operative 
at noon today. The shipping board is said also to be 
contemplating the requisition of cargo steamers of 1,000 
tons and upward, but no decision to that effect has as 
yet been announced. 


RECEIVES ORDER FOR FIR AIRPLANE STOCK 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Oct. 15.—The Government has 
made a quick and practical reply to the efforts of J. J. 
Donovan, J. H. Bloedel and Congressman Lin H. Hadley, 
of this city, to interest it in the purchase of fir for air- 
plane construction. Several weeks ago Mr. Donovan 
telegraphed to Mr. Hadley to see the chief of engineers 
of the War Department and ask why the Government 
has not used fir in its airplane building and stating that 
tests had proved fir to be stronger than spruce. Mr. 
Hadley at once took the matter up with the aircraft divi- 
sion and with Mr. Bloedel made representations to the 
chief engineer, with the result that the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association last week received an order for 
3,000,000 feet of select fir stock for distribution among 
its members. Part of this order will be filled by the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills. It is believed that fir 
will prove so satisfactory that other large orders for that 
wood will be placed by the Government. 








MISSOURIANS TO MANUFACTURE ON A LARGE SCALE 


New Company Takes Over Big Properties—Will Make 
Staves and Hardwood Lumber 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 15——Of unusual interest to tli 
lumber and cooperage industry is the announcement 0: 
the organization of the Anderson-Poorman Manufactur 
ing Co., which has been incorporated under the laws 0: 
the State of Missouri, with a capital stock of $100,000 
The principals in the new corporation are William P. 
Anderson, president of the Gideon-Anderson Lumber & 
Mercantile Co. and of the Gideon Cooperage Co., ani 
A. J. Poorman, president of the Mill Shoals Cooperag: 
Co. 

The Anderson-Poorman Manufacturing Co. has pu 
chased the timber, sawmill, store and railroad former! 
owned by the Boynton Land & Lumber Co. at Boynton 
Ark., as well as the stave manufacturing _ plani 
owned by the Mill Shoals Cooperage Co. at Boyntoi 
The corporation will engage in the manufacture 0: 
staves and hardwood lumber. 

The output of staves at Boynton will be handled b; 
the Mill Shoals Cooperage Co., while the production o 
lumber will be handled by the Gideon-Anderson Lumbe: 
& Mereantile Co. L. A. Corley is sales manager for tli 
former concern and F, A. Satterwhite for the latte: 
Both have general offices in St. Louis. 

The capacity of the hardwood sawmill will be 40,00) 
feet a day, thus increasing the production of the Gideon 
Anderson concern, which has two mills at Gideon, to 140, 
000 feet a day. The stave mill at Boynton is a 2-knif\ 
mill, but only one has been operated, because of inabilit, 
to get sufficient timber. Under the new arrangement bot 
knives will be run, thus doubling the present output. ‘Th: 
Mill Shoals Cooperage Co. has 1-knife mills operating 3! 
Herrman and Jelks, Ark. 

The property of the Boynton Land & Lumber Co. wi 
purchased from the Missouri State Life Insurance Co. 


REPORT OF HARDWOOD INSPECTION WORK 
The statement of inspection work for September, 1917 
issued by the secretary of the National Hardwood Lumbe) 
Association, shows a total original inspection of 19,404, 
995 feet and reinspection: 
of 83,730 feet. 





Inspections made by sal 





aried inspectors were 2 
follows: 
Feet 

Inspected 
Chicago, fil......... 1,818,090 
Minneapolis, Minn. 989,067 
Oshkosh, Wis..... 104,291 
Detroit, Mich..... 774,945 
Grand Rapids, 

Le ee 1,125,948 
St. Louis, Mo..... 899,06: 
BUEON, Tce cess BOE BD 
COTS || 511,51) 


Memphis, Tenn... . 
New Orleans, La.. 
Alexandria, La. 


738,32: 
319,944 
264,50:: 





Demopolis, Ala.... 260,411 
melenm, Ark...... 231,49: 
Nashville,’ Tenn... < y 


Bristol, Tenn..... 
Asheville, N. C.... 
Cincinnati, Ohio.. 
Louisville, Ky.... 
New York, N. Y... 
Buralo, N, ¥..... 
Pittsburgh, Pa.... 
Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Moronto, Ont... ... 
Toronto & Buffalo 
Isoston, Mass..... 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 





486,69 
231,99: 


( ) at 12,568,38 


Inspections made by fe: 
inspectors: 


Feet «Feet 
Menominee, Mich.. 3,207,229 East Jordan, Mich. 177,96! 
Trout Lake, Mich.. 559,764 Manistee, Mich... 5 
Traverse City, Mich 609,839 Ludington, Mich... 39°10 
Escanaba, Mich... 110,670 Boyne City, Mich... 262,651 
Petoskey, Mich.... 815,269 Baltimore, Md.... 102)67' 
Cheboygan, Mich.. 33,017 ae 
Pellston, Mich.... 70,981 1) 7) Se 6,836,614 


Hf. A. Hoover, chief inspector, made the reinspection 0! 
83,730 feet. 


SAA AAAs 


STATE ASSOCIATION FOSTERS COST ACCOUNTING 


Rocuester, N. Y., Oct. 15.—The need of a more ac 
curate knowledge of the cost of doing business and o 
the use of better methods for ascertaining such cost 
has not only been recognized by the Retail Lumber Dea! 
ers’ Association of the State of New York, but definit: 
steps have recently been taken to give its members pra: 
tical assistance along these lines. At a comparativel: 
early date a standardized system of cost accounting, ¢o\ 
ering both the retail yard and the planing mill branches 0 
the lumber business, now being worked out specially fo 
the association by Hanks & Greggs, organization experts 
Chicago and St. Louis, will be available for the use 0 
members. The association further purposes to continu: 
its policy of systematically fostering group meetings 0: 
dealers on a local district basis as conditions may war 
rant, for more effective coéperation with the organizatio1 
and with each other in the study of general and loca! 
trade problems and methods of doing business, and wil! 
cooperate with both the city and small town dealers b) 
making suggestions thru its officials for constructive 
service tending to remedy trade evils. 

ROR 

AMERICAN lumber manufacturers who wish to export 
to Peru may get in touch with a Peruvian company which 
desires to act as agent for the sale of lumber. Furthe: 
details may be secured from the office of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce in Washington, D. C., 
reference being made to Foreign Trade Opportunity No. 
25545. 
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: DEMAND FOR MORE FREIGHT CARS INCREASES 


This and Foreign Governments’ Orders Are Heavy— 
Railroads to Build Much New Rolling Stock 


There is more inquiry for freight cars now than for 
many months. With the placing last week of about 
5.000 narrow gage cars for the United States army’s 

es of communication in France, the Government’s 

ilway equipment program is probably complete. Or- 

s have been placed for approximately 20,000 stand- 

| and narrow gage cars for the army. The Govern- 

ut is now assisting Russia in negotiations for a new 
1 of ears, 10,000 of which are to be ordered at once, 
th the prospect that another order of the same size 
wil soon follow. The Government and steel and lum- 
her interests, however, have a problem to solve in fur- 
pishing material for all these cars and also the press- 

» requirements of railroads in the United States. The 
latter is partly represented by a total of about 15,000 

eight cars on inquiries just issued. 

The Union Pacific Railroad system wants 2,000 gon- 
dola ears, 1,000 stock, 200 tank, 500 flat, 1,000 logging 

icks and fifty eaboose cars. The Western Pacific 
tailroad would place orders for 1,500 box cars. The 
liiinois Central Railroad is in the market for 2,500 
hopper and gondola cars, 500 stock, 500 refrigerator, 

' flat and twenty-five caboose cars, some of which 

ill be built in the company’s own shops. The Cen- 
tral of Georgia Railway will build 500 ventilated box 
cars and will build or buy 200 stock ears. The National 
‘Tube Co. is inquiring for 500 steel cars of various types 
for three subsidiaries. 





FLORIDA LUMBERMEN HAVE STRENUOUS WEEK 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Oct. 15.—This has been a strenu- 
ous week for the lumbermen in this district. Every saw- 
mill in Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association territory 
is cutting lumber for the Government to its fullest 
capacity. Filling Government orders just now is like 
pouring water into a bottomless pit. The greater the 
supply, the greater is the demand. The mills are supplied 
direct with all the business they can accept by Traffic 
Manager W. F. Gardner, of the Georgia-Florida Saw 
Mill Association, who is personally the clearing house 
vor the Government and the sawmills in this territory. 
lie is working twenty out of the twenty-four hours a day, 
seven days a week, and taking his meals in his office. 

The last week has been devoted largely to piling for 
the huge Government ship yard on Hog Island. At this 
yard it is planned to launch a ship every day continu- 
ously after Uncle Sam gets started. A piling order for 
130,000 yellow pine piling for the ways was placed thru 
Mr. Gardner this week and hundreds of choppers are 
iow at work getting out this huge order, which is said 
to be the largest single order for piling ever placed. The 
urgeney for this piling is so great that the Government 
is demanding a certain shipment every day and is placing 
cars at given points for this purpose. Much capping 
timber is also being eut to accompany the piling, this 
to enter also into the construction of the ship ways. 





PUSH LIBERTY LOAN AGGRESSIVELY 


OSHKOSH, Wis., Oet. 16.—Oshkosh and Winnebago 
County are going to provide their full share of funds for 
incing the second Liberty Loan and, as is to be ex- 
pected, lumbermen are taking their full share of the re- 
sponsibility and work connected with the floating of the 
loan. William J. Wagstaff, Federal Reserve chairman 
oi the Winnebago County Liberty Loan Organization, for 
mple, is plunging into the work with characteristic en- 
ty. Before the members of this organization started 
soliciting orders for the bonds they were given a 
uamie address by W. J. Hay, who said that no slack- 
s in regard to the loan can be allowed. Not a man was 
afted in Oshkosh, more than enough having volun- 
teered to fill the full quota, and he said that it was up 
them to see that the community had no slackers when 
came to buying bonds. The fact that no one will be 
rmitted to shirk by taking less than his share was 
mphasized and these workers are going out with a mighty 
ood idea of the ability of every citizen to purchase 
bonds, for a financial census showing the net worth of 
eaeh individual residing in Oshkosh has been taken, and 
the capacity of each one to buy bonds has been deter- 
ined from this. A copy of this address has been mailed 
9 every citizen in Winnebago County, under the direc- 
‘ion of Mr. Wagstaff, who is fully determined that the 
county shall make as good a showing in purchasing bonds 
is in enlistments. 





APPOINTED SALES MANAGER FOR TWO COMPANIES 


NorFouk, Va., Oct. 15.—Announcement was made Fri- 
day by the Argent Lumber Co., Hardeeville, 8. C., and the 
Garysburg Manufacturing Co., Burgaw, N. C., that 
Charles E. Jones, now a resident of this city, has been 
appointed sales manager to handle the output of these 
two plants exclusively. Mr. Jones has opened an office 
at No. 316 National Bank of Commerce Building. He 
has a wide acquaintance among lumbermen on the Coast 
and is thoroly familiar with the selling end of the lumber 
business, having been connected for eight years with the 
a Manufacturing Co. at Franklin, Va., in the, sales 
omee, 

The Argent Lumber Co., located at Hardeeville, 8. C., 
has been in operation about one year and has a plentiful 
supply of good timber to draw upon. Its yearly output 
is from 18,000,000 to 20,000,000 feet and Mr. Jones says 
that in addition to the car business he intends formulating 
his plans to handle cargo business as well thru this port. 
The mill is a single band with resaw. 





The Garysburg Manufacturing Co. at Burgaw, N. C.,. 


has been in operation for some time and produces between 
15,000,000 and 18,000,000 feet a year. There are really 
two mills at Burgaw, consisting of two single bands and 
a planing mill. The majority of the output of the Garys- 
burg Manufacturing Co. is rough lumber, but the com- 
pany is also in position to furnish roofers and dressed 
stock boards. 

The officers of the Argent Lumber Co. are: H. W. 
Phillips, president; J. R. McNeal, vice president; W. B. 
MeNeal, secretary-treasurer. The officers of the Garys- 
burg Manufacturing Co. are: J. G. MeNeal, president; 
W. B. MeNeal, vice president; J. R. McNeal, secretary- 
treasurer. 





UNION VOTES TO CONTINUE STRIKE 


MARINETTE, WIs., Oct. 15.—The Timber Workers’ 
Union at its meeting Saturday evening decided to continue 
the strike at the Sawyer Goodman Co.’s plant, the largest 
on the Menominee River, after a committee reported be- 
ing unable to reach an agreement with C. A. Goodman, 
the general manager. Plans were considered for making 
the strike more effective by invoking the aid of other 
unions. 

The planing mill of the plant, which has been in op- 
eration for a week or ten days, is still running. The 
sawmill, it is expected, will start operations within an- 
other week despite the vote to continue the strike. 





WOOD BLOCK STREET USED FOR DANCING 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 15.—From time immemorial a 
wooden floor has been considered the perfect surface on 
which to dance, and ballrooms the world over have 
accordingly been fitted up with the best hardwood floors. 
With the perfect dance, a moon seems to fit in, and 
the objection to dancing indoors has been the lack of the 
real kind of illumination. However, the people of We- 
natechee, Wash., have found the happy medium, and at 
the recent meeting of Elks in that city an open air 
dance was given—on a creosoted wood block pavement, 
under a great, big moon. 

Laid in 1913, this pavement has carried the heaviest 














EASTERN LUMBERMEN BOOST THE LIBERTY LOAN 





New Yorkers Aim tq Subscribe Two and a Half 
Millions—Campaign in Live Hands 


New York, Oct. 16.—The lumbermen of the metropoli- 
tan district have most enthusiastically assumed. the task 
allotted to them by the Liberty Loan committee. In or- 
der to facilitate the proper distribution of effort, the 
committee has allotted the amount required from the dis- 
trict as a whole to the various trades, and the amount 
required from the lumber trade is $2,250,000. A mass 
meeting of lumbermen was held last Wednesday at the 
Lumber Trades Club of New York and the attendance 
numbered over 100. Addresses were made indicating the 
desirability of proceeding along the lines laid down by 
the general Liberty Loan committee and an expert bond 
man volunteered to assist the lumbermen in any way. 

As a result, the following committee was appointed: 
Russell J. Perrine, chairman; Richard S. White, vice 
chairman; S. J. Treat, secretary; Arthur R. Carr, secre- 
tary New York Lumber Trade Association, chairman 
speakers’ bureau; W. Ward Smith, director of publicity. 
The other members of the committee are James Sher- 
lock Davis, W. D. Magovern, Arthur C. Crombie, A. D. 
Eldert, Henry Cape, C. E. Kennedy, William P. Youngs, 
J. B. Tisdale, R. U. Shaffer and Otis N. Shepard. 

A meeting of the committee was held yesterday and the 
trade has been divided among the members of the com- 
mittee with a result that subscriptions aggregating $500,- 
000 have been announced to date. The members of the 
committee are giving unsparingly of their time and no 
doubt is expressed as to the raising of the entire allot- 
ment within the required time. 





TO EXTEND MISSISSIPPI BARGE LINE 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 16.—H. A. Dugan, president of the 
Memphis Barge Line, which has been operating a fleet 
of twelve all-steel barges between St. Louis and Memphis, 
announced today that the line would be extended to 
New Orleans, beginning with the sailing from St. Louis 





MOONLIGHT DANCING ON CREOSOTED DOUGLAS FIR BLOCK PAVING AT WENATCHEE, WASH. 


loads of Wenatchee’s famous apples, which all pass over 
the street on their way to the railroad.’ The heavy trafic, 
however, only served to smooth the surface and make it 
velvety for the feet of »1e dancers. 

Extremes of temperature have not affected the tex- 
ture of the pavement, altho snow and freezing weather 
are no uncommon things in Wenatchee, while their sum- 
mers—100 above is only a warm day. The pavement 
was laid under the supervision of F. C. Powell, then city 
engineer, but now connected with the Republic Creosoting 
Co., of Seattle. The blocks laid were manufactured by 
the Pacific Creosoting Co., of Seattle. 


~ 


STUMP PULLERS SET RECORD 


OsHKOSH, WIS., Oct. 15.—Demonstrators on the Wis- 
consin land clearing special train, in reviewing their 
workouts at Rhinelander, find they shattered some estab- 
lished records. Three workmen with stump pullers and 
dynamite with one team of horses and a driver cleared 
one acre of eighty-one old white pine stumps in exactly 
two hours and fifty-two minutes by the stop watch. The 
average pull on a stump was two minutes and six sec- 
onds. Tho it is not the purpose of the land clearing 
crew to make fast records for the record’s sake alone, 
the new pace set by these men working with modern 
apparatus shows settlers that the task of getting more 
land into tillable shape is not so difficult as_ it 
at first seems. Good crowds and thousands of pointed 
questions continue to greet the codperators on the Wis- 
consin stumping excursion, which closed at Marrill on 
Saturday. The train was operated by the college of 
agriculture under a special legislative appropriation and 
with the help of five manufacturing companies over three 
trunk line railroads of the State. 





on Noy. 6. At present the line, which has been in opera- 
tion for several months, is in service for general freight 
on the down trip only, barges being loaded with bauxite 
ore for the Aluminum Co. of America from Bauxippi, 
near Memphis. Mr. Dugan said that if sufficient ton- 
nage could be obtained barges would be operated both 
ways between New Orleans and St. Louis for the general 
trade. A barge is sent every week from the O’Fallon 
Street docks in St. Louis, and a 4-day service now is 
being planned. The running time between St. Louis and 
Memphis is forty-eight hours. The business has been 
inereasing continually. Until the Memphis Barge Line 
entered the service, the barges were returned south empty. 


OP BD DLL LOLI 


NIGHT SCHOOL COURSE IN SHIP BUILDING 


TacoMA, WASH., Oct. 15.—A night school class in 
wooden ship building was established at Lincoln High 
school in Tacoma last week. The instructor is Capt. Wil- 
liam Varney, who is inspector for the Emergency Ship Cor- 
poration at the Seaborn and Wright yards in Tacoma 
and is an old Maine ship builder with a lifetime of ex- 
perience in the art. Considerable interest is reported 
being shown in the class. Practical working instruction 
to prepare men for work in the yards is the aim of the 
course. 

IN ORDER that the students at the New York State 
College of Forestry at Syracuse University may learn 
the characteristics of various woods by actually work- 
ing with them, a shop is being equipped in a new build- 
ing on the university campus. Most of the important 


types of woodworking machines will be installed and 
students will also have a chance to learn something of 
the art of. wood finishing. 
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WEST COAST SPRUCE SPECIFICATIONS INTERPRETED 


PorTLAND, OrE., Oct. 15.—The office of the Aircraft 
Spruce Production Bureau, located in the Yeon Building 
in this city, is just about the busiest place on the Pacific 
coast. Upon the letterhead of the bureau there appears 
the statement, ‘‘Spruce First! Our country and Allies 
urgently need it,’’ and certainly J. P. Keating, manager, 
and the other lumbermen connected with the bureau are 
doing all that they can to get aircraft stock first. The 
mills are now all sawing stock in accordance with the 
specifications agreed to at a conference of spruce manu- 
facturers, the Aircraft Production Board and _repre- 
sentatives of our Allies. These specifications were pub- 
lished on page 34 of the August 25 issue of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN and are capable of various interpreta- 
tions. To avoid misunderstanding and incorrect inter- 
pretations of the specifications, now officially referred to 
as ‘‘specification No. 1,’’ a committee was appointed 
and has drawn up interpretations and instructions to be 
followed in manufacturing the stock and in handling it 
afterward. These interpretations have been carefully 
gone over by Howard Jayne, of the Willapa Lumber Co., 
Raymond, Wash.; L. C. C. Laursen, chief inspector of 
the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, and J. P. Keating, 
manager of the Aircraft Spruce Production Bureau, and 
sent out to all firms manufacturing spruce under the 
direction of the Aireraft Spruce Production Bureau. 
Points which are covered by these instructions are: 
SAWING: 

(1) Care should be taken to see that the logs are so placed 
on the carriage as to insure parallel cutting of the grain, as 
by this method a maximum of straight grain beam stock is 
obtained from the clear section of the log. 

(2) The squaring up of the log is to be done after the clear 
has been taken off. 

(3) It is important that instructions be issued and steps 
taken to insure their observance which will prevent damage 
to any of the stock in the process of manufacture thru the 
improper or careless use of the following tools or equipment : 
Nigger, dog, peavey, pickaroon. 

(4) Stock, if any, containing defects the result of the im- 
proper or careless use of tools or equipment will be passed for 
what the piece yields. 


MANUFACTURING : 
(6) No piece should be permitted to pass as ‘‘cutting stock” 


from which one or more beams 18 feet or longer could be ob- 
tained by further manufacture at the mill. 


(7) It is suggested that the mill arrange, if possible, for 
preliminary careful inspection of all stock at the drop or at 
some other convenient place immediately after or during its 
transit, as by this method steps could be promptly taken to 
correct improper manufacture. 

TRIMMING: 


(8) It is important that particular attention be at all times 
given to this operation. 'Trimmermen should be instructed to 
obtain maximum lengths from all pieces, and where possible 
to permit a piece to pass without trimming. 

(9) Unless otherwise instructed, all pieces are to be 
trimmed in lengths of 6 inches (%-foot). 


WinG BEAM STOCK TO BE MARKED “B”’: 


(10) Your particular attention is called to this item, as it 
is the most essential wooden part of an airplane, and care 
must be at all times exercised in the manufacture of these 
pieces. 


(11) It is absolutely necessary that the maximum of 50 per- 
cent must be wing beam stock, consisting of the following 
sizes: 

(12) 38-inch and 4-inch thick by 5-inch and wider. May 
also include any proportion each size, as below, but not to 
exceed: 40 percent 2-inch, 4-inch and 5-inch thick. 

(13) Mill at its option may include stock suited for beams 
in a thickness other than specified in paragraph 12, but not 
of a greater thickness than 6 inches. 

(14) Mills should at all times aim to cut beams in lengths 
of 18 feet and longer, strictly straight grain and practically 
clear four sides, admitting those pieces containing defects, but 
of a character and so placed that in the judgment of the in- 
spector will work out and not interfere with the production 
of a beam or beams. 


(15) Any piece containing defects which will yield clear 
cuttings 4-foot and or longer, also yield without ripping one 
or more full width beams 18-foot and or longer, may be 
tallied as a ‘‘combination piece,” and so marked by the in- 
spector, provided’ in his judgment such pieces in the cutting 
section will produce for the buyer 50 percent or more of clear 
straight grained cuttings. 

Such pieces are to be marked by the inspector as follows: 
Beam section marked “B’’; cutting section marked “C,” 

(16) Any piece other than a combination full width piece, 
referred to in paragraph 15, in which beam stock in varying 
widths and lengths preéminates and containing defects, must 
be returned to the mill for remanufacture into beam sizes and 
lengths. 

CurrTine Stock TO BE MARKED “‘C”; 


(17) Inspectors are to pass stock of this character, bat not 
in excess of 50 percent of car load, and in lengths end in 
quantities as follows: 5 percent of the 50 percent, 4- to 7- 
foot ; 95 percent of the 50 percent, 8- to 17-foot. 

(18) These pieces may contain any number of miscel- 
laneous defects, provided the pieces by cross cutting will 
yield to the buyer 50 percent or more of clear straight grain 


cuttings in amount and quantity of various lengths as speci- 
fied in paragraph 17. 


(19) This grade must carry all the accumulation of straiy )\t 
grain clear stock 4- to 17-foot, balance made up of cuttiic 
pieces as described in paragraph 17. ss 

In measuring annular rings, the instructions go on 
state that the measurements are to be taken over a 3-in: 
surface on the end over the coarsest section and th: 
decided irregular ring growths will not be permitted, ex 
tho there are six annular rings to the inch. Emphasis 
placed on the preference of buyers for 3-inch stock, whi 
is the best thickness suited for airplane constructic ,, 
and it is very clearly stated that not over 40 percent 
to be 2, 5 and 6 inches in thickness, and the smaller ti; 
amount the better. While the specifications called f\» 
stock in widths 4 inches and wider, the instructions sta‘ 
“*Stock is to consist of 5-inch and wider, to insure + 
production of beams to the amount of 50 percent 
more. No stock shall be cut in a width less than 5 inch 
as narrower stock permitted by the specifications wi | 
develop in manufacture.’’ In sorting stock, it is e: 
phasized that it must ke piled well and protected as w: 
as possible from weather exposure. When conditio: s 
permit, beam stock should be piled and loaded separats 
from cutting stock. 


MEASUREMENTS: 


Unless otherwise instructed, sizes and lengths are ‘o 
be based upon thicknesses in fractions of 44-inch, widt!:s 
in fractions of %4-inch and lengths in multiples of 
inches. The inspection is to be carried on by the Paci 
Lumber Inspection Bureau under the direct supervision 
of L. C. C. Laursen, chief inspector. Until other instru 
tions are received, it is recommended that each mill, 
possible, mark each piece of aircraft spruce, and in 
such a way that it would be possible to identify the stock 
upon delivery to the factory. All shipments are to be 
covered by Government bills of lading, unless other in- 
structions are issued and to be consigned in accordan 
with instructions which will be furnished by the Air- 
craft Spruce Production Bureau. In order to secure 1 
uniform tally, special instructions have been issued to 
the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, and shippers are 
requested to issue manifests showing the tally as sub- 
mitted by the inspectors along with the invoice. 





SOFTWOODS’ STATUS IN THREE GREAT SECTIONS 


From the accompanying illustration the reader can 
easily grasp the relation between production, orders and 
shipments in three of the great softwood producing sec- 
tions of the United States; namely, the southern pine 
country, the Inland Empire and the north Pacific coast. 
This illustration was prepared from figures furnished 
to the AMERICAN LUMRERMAN by a number of represen- 
tative mills in the sections indicated. 

The dotted horizontal lines represent normal produc- 
tions. A study of the illustration will clearly reveal that 
in two sections shipments considerably exceeded produc- 
tion, and that in the Inland Empire shipments and pro- 
duction were practically equal. Those who believe that 
stocks have been accumulating in the hands of manufac- 
turers in these districts are invited to give careful con- 
sideration to the conditions as revealed by this illustra- 
tion. No matter what one may deduce from the manner 
in which orders have fluctuated, the fact that, on the 
whole, stocks in the hands of manufacturers have been 
materially reduced is the only logical deduction. 

In the yellow pine producing section, July 1 found 
production about 15 percent less than normal production, 
while both orders and shipments exceeded the normal 
value. As a matter of fact, this was to be expected, 
for it was only in the latter part of June and the first 
part of July that the bulk of the orders for lumber for 
cantonments were placed. The effect of the Government 
orders in the yellow pine territory is well illustrated by 
the behavior of the shipment line. When stock first be- 
gan to move toward the cantonments, cars were quite hard 
to obtain and it took some time for the Government offi- 
cials to get sufficient supplies of cars moving toward 
the mills. When that was done, the shipments increased 
greatly in size, as shown by the upward tendency of the 
shipment line from July 20 to Aug. 3. After the first part 
of August, the demand from civilian sources fell off and, 
while the Government requirements were still large, the 
shipment line gradually turned downward, a tendency 
which prevailed to the end of the quarter, passing the 
line of normal production during the first week in Sep- 
tember. On the whole, orders have followed a similar 
course with shipments in the southern pine territory, 
with the exception of the last three weeks. The upward 
tendency of the order line then is largely due to an 
increase in buying by civilian purchasers and belated 
orders from the Government. The tendency of the pro- 
duction to continue at about the same level is somewhat 
surprising, especially in view of the upward tendency of 
orders during the first half of the quarter. A slight in- 
crease in production was made, but at no time during the 
quarter did the actual production equal normal production 
and in fact it has remained at almost the same point 
thruout the period. This has largely been forced upon 
the lumber manufacturers by labor shortage and the need 
of employing all the men in getting out rush Government 
orders. In ordinary times, when orders are increasing 
in number production is materially increased and is not 
decreased until after orders have been falling off for 
some time. 

That part of the illustration showing conditions in the 
Inland Empire where western pines are manufactured 
probably indicates the tendency of the placing of civilian 
orders better than the order line in either of the other two 
sections. Very few war orders were received in the Inland 
Empire and orders in that section, therefore, were little 
influenced by the war demand. As may be seen at a 
glance, the orders placed all during that period have been 


far below normal production and have exhibited a slight 
downward tendency. Care should be taken not to jump 
at an incorrect conclusion from this. As a matter of fact, 
manufacturers of western pines were, and are, very well 
fortified with orders, in proof of which the healthy condi- 
tion of the shipment line thruout the greater part of the 
quarter is cited. In this section, excess of production 
over shipments and orders during the summer and fall 
months is to be expected and desired. The mills, in from 
eight to nine months, cut all the lumber that is shipped 
during the rest of the year and stocks have been and are 
unusually small and broken in the Inland Empire. <A 
much greater excess of production over shipments would 
be quite desirable and normal. During the latter hail of 
the quarter, the true effect of the labor troubles and 
strikes may be seen in the production curve. Stocks of 
logs on hand at first enabled the manufacturers to keep 
up the rate of production, but are now running out and 
the production naturally is decreasing. The labor trou- 
bles unquestionably also had an effect upon the placing 
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of orders with manufacturers of western pines whos 
mills are located in the Inland Empire. More or less 
trouble with labor was experienced thruout the summe: 
and manufacturers, being unable to tell whether or not it 
would be possible to fill orders, naturally did not go afte: 
them aggressively or exhibit much interest in quoting 
upon inquiries. Probably the most significant feature in 
the western pines territory is the fact that despite al! 
retarding features shipments almost, if not quite, equal 
production, and the same is true in southern Oregon ani 
California where mills are cutting pine. In normal years 
production would far exceed the shipments because « 
large majority of the mills run day and night at this 
season of the year. Elsewhere than in the Inland Empire 
the production was greater, it is true, as labor trouble: 
were not experienced, if one is not inclined to eall : 
distinct labor shortage a ‘‘labor trouble.’’ Consequently, 
supplies of stocks at present available for sale are fai 
below the normal, so that undue emphasis should not bi 
put upon the fact that orders have been far below eithe: 
production or shipments during the third quarter. 

Immediately following the Fourth of July shut-down 
on the Pacific coast labor troubles started, and despit: 
the fact that the Government placed and insisted upoi 
the delivery of considerable quantities of fir for canton 
ments and that ship timbers were also purchased ii 
quantity, the production and shipments of lumber wer 
both decreased after the second week in July. The fac 
that during this time the Government was busy placin; 
orders is observable from the order curve which mad: 
some sharp advances during the three first weeks in July 
The strikes and resulting shut-down of mills unquestion 
ably are largely responsible for the poor showing of th: 
production line, which, until the second week in Septem 
ber, remained consistently below the shipment line. Th 
fact that it has shown a rising tendency for the last thre: 
weeks indicates the statements that the strike has been 
ended and that mills are slowly swinging back towar 
normal production are well founded. Orders during th: 
third quarter have shown decided fluctuation but, upon the 
whole, for the last six weeks have exhibited an encouray 
ing tendency. It is true that the volume of orders place: 
has not increased to any great extent, but it should b: 
remembered that stocks that are unsold in the hands 0 
manufacturers are badly broken and small in size. Thi 
offshore trade andthe local trade have had much to di 
with holding up the order columns, however, for especiall: 
during August the placing of orders by eastern interest 
was unusually light, but buying from this section ha 
lately increased. It is interesting to note that during th: 
entire period neither production, orders, nor shipment 
came anywhere near the line of normal production, thu 
indicating the severe restriction placed upon the lumbe: 
manufacturing industry upon the Pacific coast by labo: 
unrest. 





THE total wealth of Great Britain, France and Ger 
many amounts to $227,500,000,000. That of the United 
States aggregates $250,000,000,000. Therefore, it is easy 
to see what a tremendous financial prestige the United 
States brought to the Allies when it entered the war. 





Ovr cotton output is more than half the world’s sup- 
ply. This year, altho the crop is somewhat small, prices 
paid will be the best in the history of the industry. 
Therefore, there ought to be lots of activity in the build- 
ing operations thruout the cotton country. 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL 


PINE MANUFACTURERS DISCUSS STATISTICAL 
METHODS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New OruEANS, La., Oct. 17.—The Lumbermen’s Sta- 
istical Bureau of Hattiesburg, Miss., held an informal 
onference here Tuesday afternoon with representatives 
the Alexandria Lumber Exchange and other Louisiana 
low pine manufacturers. Guy H. Mallam, of Alex- 
ndria, presided in the absence of Chairman E. J. Hurst, 
f the Hattiesburg bureau. Matters of mutual interest 
garding statistical methods ete. were discussed. Sec- 
etary J. E. Rhodes, of the Southern Pine Association, 
\dressed the meeting outlining the plans of his associa- 
on for publishing condensed reports of the exchanges at 
iattiesburg, Alexandria, Kansas City and Little Rock. 
ir. Rhodes also stated that a definite plan for reporting 
rices on completed sales was being submitted to the Fed- 
val Trade Commission by L. C. Boyle, of Kansas City, 

counsel for the association. After a discussion of 
‘his project and its details the conference adjourned. 





PRELIMINARY HEARING ON PROPOSED 
INCREASE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHIncTOoN, D. C., Oct. 17.—Little in the way of 
definite results followed today’s conference requested 
ly the railroads operating in Official Classification terri- 
tory to diseuss with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
he question of further advance in freight rates. 

The carriers’ proposal, reduced to brass tacks, was 
that they desired to present an application under the 
new law for authority to file tariffs proposing rate ad- 
vanees averaging 15 percent on all commodities in the 
‘erritory east of the Mississippi River and north of the 
Ohio and Potomac. 

Counsel for the carriers advised the commission that 
it would require sixty days to prepare the application 
which they desire to file. ; ; 

George Stuart Patterson, of the Pennsylvania Lines, 
and G. GC. MeCain, of the Official Classification committee, 
were the principal speakers for the carriers. 

In view of the time required to prepare the general 
application, the railroads asked that the commission post- 
pone the hearing of the eastern commodities suspension 
cases and applications filed by the carriers for permis- 
sion to file tariffs increasing specific commodity rates 15 
pereent which are now set for Nov. 1. . 

The commission announced it would take the carriers’ 
request. under consideration. Apparently there was 
no strong opposition among shippers’ representatives 
in attendance to postponement of the hearing. 

Among those in attendance were Captain E. A. Self- 
ridge, of the lumber committee, Council of National 
Defense, and J. H. Townshend and J. V. Norman, of the 
Southern Hardwood Traflie Association. 

It is understood by lumbermen present that the pro- 
posal of the earriers involves an increase of 15 percent 
i lumber rates in the North and Kast. 

They understood, also, that if the commission grants 
the request of a postponement of the Nov. 1 hearing the 
question of a 15 pereent increase on lumber from the 

iver crossings to eastern destinations, set for that date, 

ud the suggested increases of 1 to 3 cents per 100 pounds 
on lumber Ohio River crossings to Central Freight Asso- 
ciation territory, now reported temporarily withdrawn, 
would not come up formally until the first of the year. 





LUMBER SHIPPERS LOSE PLEA FOR RATE AD- 
JUSTMENT 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 17.—In a decision handed 
own today by the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
umber shippers of the Inland Empire lose their plea for 
readjustment of rates on lumber shipped to points in 
entral Freight Association territory. : 

The ease is docketed as No. 9411—Western Pine Manu- 
*aeturers’ Association et al vs. Cincinnati, Indianapolis 
Western Railroad Co. et al. 

The commission finds: 

1—The fact that thru rates are composed of the aggre- 
vates of intermediate rates does not in itself establish 
their unreasonableness. 


2—Rates on lumber and lumber products from the 
Inland Empire to Central Freight Association territory 
not shown to be unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory or 
unduly prejudicial. 

3—Minimum weights not shown to be unreasonable. 

Complainants produce 80 to 85 percent of the lumber 
and lumber products manufactured in the Inland Empire, 
which includes the territory extending from the Cascade 
Mountains on the West to the Rocky Mountains on the 
East, covering the eastern portions of Oregon and Wash- 
ington, and virtually all of Idaho and western Montana. 

Rates from Inland Empire points to Central Freight 
Association territory are divided into four groups. The 
complaint attacked the rates from all of these groups, 
but the evidence submitted relates almost entirely to the 
rate on fir, larch, pine and spruce lumber, designated in 
the tariff as group D. 

The complainants emphasized the need of an expanding 
market for their products. Their average earnings from 
1909 to 1915 were away below carrying charges. 

One of the strong arguments advanced was that while 
the class rates and rates on other commodities from 
Inland Empire points to Central Freight Association 
territory have been reduced since 1907, the rates on 
lumber, which loads heavily, moves regularly thruout the 
year, requires no special equipment ete., have been in- 
creased. The commission finds that ‘‘the only rates cited 
from Inland Empire to Central Freight Association 
territory which are lower than the rates on lumber are 





those on grain, but the average loading of grain is con- 
siderably heavier than that of lumber shipped from the 
Inland Empire. The rates on grain are not joint rates. 
Defendants offered no clear and definite explanation as 
to why joint rates are not maintained on lumber.’’ 

The commission adds that ‘‘the defendants have no 
objection to the establishment of joint rates via their 
lines provided their present revenues are not reduced.’’ 





FURNITURE WORKERS GO ON STRIKE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Oct. 18.—The local union of the 
Workmen’s International Industrial Union, composed of 
employees in the local furniture factories and said to be 
affiliated with the Industrial Workers of the World, called 
a strike here this morning and most of the large furniture 
factories closed down immediately. The manufacturers 
called a meeting to discuss the situation. The union is 
demanding a 50-hour week scale and an increase in wages 
amounting to 15 percent. The workmen claim that 2,000 
employees of the local factories walked out, but the manu- 
facturers say this figure is exaggerated. The Workmen’s 
International Industrial Union has recently been de- 
nounced by the local central labor union and several 
local unions. The County Council of Defense yesterday 
published full page advertisements in the local news- 
papers advising the furniture workers against a strike, 
saying that a strike at this time would be unwise and 
unpatriotic and the men were appealed to from a patriotic 
standpoint to remain at their work. The manufacturers 
are said to be in favor of granting an advance in wages 
to their men but say that under no circumstances will 
they recognize the union. 





YELLOW PINE COMMANDEERING ORDER IS 
MODIFIED 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 17.—Admiral Capps, general 
manager of the Emergency Fleet Corporation of the 
United States Shipping Board, today made public the 
expected modification of his recent order commandeering 
yellow pine timbers for ship stock. As modified, the 
commandeering order applies only to stuff 12 inches and 
wider and 24 feet and longer. When the original order 
was made public the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN pointed out 
that by making it apply to smaller sizes an unnecessary 
hardship would be inflicted on yellow pine mills and 
that the Fleet Corporation would receive no benefit 
therefrom. The modified order was signed by Admiral 
Capps last night and made public today. It was based 
on recommendations made by lumbermen in whose judg- 
ment and integrity Admiral Capps and his associates 
have complete confidence. 

The primary purpose of the modification, it is explained, 
is to exempt from requisition car sills and certain other 
stock required for freight car construction and bridge 
timbers. Lumbermen are confident the modification will 
relieve the congestion existing at some mills and in 
the markets where quantities of lumber affected by 
the original order, altho not wanted by the Fleet Cor- 
poration, could not be moved. 

The original order was to commandeer all timbers 
30 feet and longer. This clause is stricken out entirely. 
The new order applies to long boards, but the understand- 
ing is that the intention is that not all such stock will be 
taken. It was necessary to word the order as it is to 
catch 12-inch timbers and not to catch ear sills ete. The 
Shipping Board probably will permit in individual cases 
the shipment for other purposes of stock 12 inches wide 
and 1- and 2-inch thick and similar stuff not needed 
for ship construction. The text of the modified com- 
mandeer order follows: 


The need for lumber in the larger sizes for ship building 
purposes is so great that it appears to be necessary to take 
radical steps in order to secure the success of the wood 
ship building program. On account of unsatisfactory deliv- 
eries to date we find it necessary to control, to a certain ex- 
tent, the sawmill output in large sizes in longleaf yellow 
pine. 

By authority vested in the President of the United States 
by Congress in an act entitled “An Act making appropriations 
to supply urgent deficiencies in appropriations for the mili- 
tary and naval establishments on account of war expenses 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other pur- 
poses,” which Act became a law on June 30, 1917, and by 
authority delegated to the United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation by executive order of the Presi- 
dent in his proclamation dated the 11th day of July, 1917, 
copy of which is attached hereto, I hereby require and order 
that you place at the disposal of the United States Shipping 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporation all longleaf yellow pine 
lumber produced by you having a face 12 inches wide or over 
and a length of 24 feet or longer, and deliver the same, or 
parts thereof, in such quantities and at such times and to 
such persons as may be specified in orders hereafter to be 
given you, and that you do not sell or dispose of said lum- 
ber or any part thereof unless you first obtain authority 
from the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
— or the priority committee of the War Industries 

oard. 

This letter supersedes all previous instructions of a simi- 
lar nature. An immediate acknowledgment of the receipt of 
this letter is requested. 





It costs a heep o' money t’ keep a 
army goin’—but also it costs a heep 
moar not to have no army an’ some 
peepul kaint git this thru thair heds. 
"Taint th’ high cost o’ livin’ that’s 
wurryin’ me—it’s th’ high cost 0’ th’ 


Kizer dyin’. 
—Musings of the Old Axman. 











LUMBERMEN 


SOUTHWESTERN HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS 
ORGANIZE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

LAKE CHARLES, La., Oct. 17—Hardwood manufacturers 
of Texas and Louisiana met here today and organized the 
Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club. The ob- 
ject of this new organization is to promote the welfare 
and advance the interests as well as standardize the 
methods of manufacturing hardwood lumber. A. Deutsch, 
of Oakdale, La., is temporary chairman; W. G. Cleveland, 
jr., of Houston, Tex., vice chairman, and A. O. Davis, of 
Beaumont, !'ex., secretary. The next meeting of the 
club will be Nov. 17 at Alexandria to complete arrange- 
ments for a permanent organization, adopt bylaws and 
elect officers. 





URGES CESSATION OF COAL STRIKES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WasHINneTON, D. C., Oct. 17—Much favorable com- 
ment was heard here tonight on the following red blooded 
telegram sent by Fuel Administrator Garfield to the heads 
of jocal unions in coal miue districts of the Southwest 
where strikes are threatened: 


Newspaper statement that strikes have been ordered in the 
Southwest districts known as districts 14, 21 and 25 have 
been confirmed by telegram. I am informed that the officers 
of your national association have appealed to you to use 
every effort in your power to avert a strike at this time, in 
view of the national situation and the great task imposed 
on President Wilson. I can not too strongly reinforce this 
message. Strikes must not take place. If they have been 
ordered the order ought to be revoked at once. The terms of 
the agreement agreed upon at Washington between operators 
and miners are fair. I understand that the only clause ob 
jected to is the clause providing for penalty. It is just that 
this should be agreed to. I shall use every power committed 
to me to prevent strikes and warn you against allowing 
the order to stand. If you can not compose differences with 
operators at home, meet me here in Washington, meanwhile 
keeping mines at work. 


Similar telegrams went also to the operators. 

This is the most vigorous handling of a labor situation 
up to date. It is predicted that the miners will hardly 
fail to heed the warning which Dr. Garfield gives them 
in grave but friendly language. 

Only the announcement that President Wilson has de- 
termined to exempt from military service all ship workers 
and those who will learn the business promises more im- 


portant results to the country in the prosecution of the 
war, 





COAST MILLS HAVE ORDERS FOR 240,000,000 
FEET OF FIR SHIP STOCK 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C. Oct. 17.—Lynde Palmer, in charge 
of the Fir Emergency Bureau here, estimates that orders 
have been placed with lumber mills on the west Coast 
and in the Inland Empire aggregating approximately 
500,000,000 feet. Of this total 240,000,000 is for Douglas 
fir ship stock. 





SOUTHERN COMMERCIAL CONGRESS MEETS IN 
NEW YORK 


New York, Oct. 17.—The ninth annual convention of 
the Southern Commercial Congress has been in session 
in this city for three days discussing topics of vital in- 
terest to the welfare of the country and especially the 
South. Agriculture and colonization, good roads and 
municipal efficiency were some of the subjects discussed. 
The organization and mobilization of the contry’s re- 
sources for national defense and problems of international 
reconstruction were other matters that occupied the atten- 
tion of the Congress. 

This is the first time that the Congress has held its an- 
nual convention north of the Mason line, and the occasion 
served to prove the strength of the band of friendship 
between the men of the South and the men of the North, 
who took a conspicuous part in the proceedings. 

Many prominent men were on the list of speakers, and 
their subjects covered a wide range. The ‘Good Roads’ 
Conference,’’ presided over by William F. McCombs, was 
one of the most successful features of the meeting, and 
many experts on road building were on hand to emphasize 
the necessity from a commercial standpoint of improve- 
ment to the national highways. 





RETAILERS’ INSURANCE MUTUAL BOOSTS 


LIBERTY LOAN 


The board of directors of the Indiana Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Insurance Co. at a meeting held at Indianapolis, 
Ind., on Tuesday voted to subscribe $60,000 to the sec- 
ond Liberty Loan, making in all subscribed $120,000, 
believing that the action will meet the hearty endorse- 
ment of the policy holders. J. W. Pennell, of Indian- 
apolis, president of the company, is one of the most 
enthusiastic boosters in the State for the loan and his 
influence is of considerable help in the campaign. 





GOVERNMENT AIDS MISSISSIPPI TRANSPORTA- 
TION PROJECT 


St. Louris, Mo., Oct. 17.—Word has been received by 
James E. Smith, president of the Mississippi Valley Water- 
ways Association, from Edward F, Goltra, president of the 
Mississippi Valley Iron Co., that the Government has author- 
ized the expenditure of $3,335,000 for the construction of 
twenty-four barges and four towing steamers for navigating 
the low-water stretches of the upper Mississippi. This action 
on the part of the Government has given a decided impetus 
to Mississippi River transportation projects. 

The Government’s appropriation is an outgrowth of the 
movement started by the waterways association when it met 
in this city last summer. Mr. Smith and Walter H. 


Saunders, of New Orleans, who represent the Mississippi 
Valley on the committee on water transportation at Wash- 
ington, and Mr. Goltra have been urging the matter upon 
the Government to this successful conclusion. 
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limpses of the Mills that Make “SI Pine” 


Down on the Gulf & Ship Island Railroad, connecting 
Jackson, Miss., and contiguous shipping points with Gulf- 
port, Miss., the greatest natural lumber shipping port 
in the South, is the ‘‘Si Pine’’ group of sawmills. 
Located in the heart of the longleaf yellow pine region 
of the South, this group of mills has built up a reputation 
known wherever lumber is shipped, for domestice use or 
export, for manufacturing the best quality of pine 
products possible. Close grained, rich in resin, clear of 
knots, straight, true and strong—this is ‘‘Si Pine.’’ 
And back of the quality of the lumber manufactured 
stands service on the part of each individual mill that 
means satisfaction to the buyer. 

There is no requirement demanded of yellow pine that 
these mills can not meet, for not only have they the 
trees, but the most modern equipment for both the log- 
ging camps and the mills. Every mill has its planing mill, 
where special orders are made ready for the retailer’s 
customer. 

These are the mills which compose the ‘‘Si Pine’’ 
group: Ship Island Lumber Co., of Sanford, Miss.; 
F. V. B. Price & Co., of Pinebur, Miss.; W. C. Wood 
Lumber Co., of Collins, Miss.; Kola Lumber Co., of 
Kola, Miss.; Ingram-Day Lumber Co., of Lyman, Miss.; 
J. J. White Lumber Co., of Columbia, Miss.; Bond Lum- 
ber Co., of Columbia, Miss.; Bond Lumber Co., of Bond, 
Miss., and Gulledge Lumber Co., of Mendenhall, Miss. 

Following is a brief summary of the organization and 
equipment of each of the ‘‘‘Si Pine’’ companies: 

Kola Lumber Co. 

The Kola Lumber Co., at Kola, Miss., is one of the 
pioneers of the Gulf & Ship Island group. It started 
operating about twelve years ago and despite steady 
cutting sinee that time it still has resources of virgin 
longleaf yellow pine to last for several years. This mill’s 
specialty is large and long timbers. It has the equipment, 
and it has the logs—large, close grained and resinous. 
The Kola Lumber Co. is doing its share of cutting Gov- 
ernment ship schedules and is furnishing some of the best 
timbers from the southern pine region. 

The mill equipment includes a sizer and other modern 
machinery. The logging camp is as completely equipped 
as the mill. 

Mulford Parker is president of the Kola Lumber Co. 
and L. M. Noland is secretary and treasurer as well as 
general manager. Mr. Noland is widely known as an 
efficient sawmill executive and a most estimable gentle- 
man, 


J. J. White Lumber Co. 


The J. J. White Lumber Co., whose mill is located at 


Columbia, Miss., is one of the oldest of the southern 
pine timber group. For forty years it has been a factor 
in the trade and today its name and the quality of its 
products are known in all parts of the United States and 
in foreign lands wherever White longleaf yellow pine 
products have been shipped. In fact, J. J. White shipped 
the first carload of timber ever marketed from Mississippi, 
and it went to Edward Hines, of Chicago. He established 
the company at Macomb and in 1914 moved the mill to 
Columbia, where the timber resources are sufficient for 
many years. Mr. White died about two years ago. His 
son, H. L. White, is now president and general manager, 
and J. J. White, a younger son, is vice president. L. B. 
Sedwick, for a long term of years connected with the 
company, is secretary, treasurer and sales manager. 
George Reeves, the mill engineer, next January will cele- 
brate his fortieth anniversary with the company. 

The White mill is a modern plant with a daily capacity 
of 110,000 feet. It has many thousand acres of fine, 
close grained longleaf forest pine and the mill is able to 
cut timber up to fifty feet in length. Recently it has 
been snowed under with Government ship schedules, which 
it is still cutting on. The mill is equipped with a circular 
saw and gang, three 48-hour kilns, and has plenty of shed 
capacity. The logging equipment is up to date, compris- 
ing two logging engines, three Shay engines, a Clyde four- 
line skidder and three loaders. The plant also has a 
modern planing mill, the equipment of which includes a 
sizer, four. planers and a molder. 

The J. J. White Lumber Co. welcomes mixed car orders 
as well as straight cars. Its years of experience in the 
business and the fact that many of the employees continue 
working for the company year after year are conducive 
to uniformity of grading, which is one of the big factors 
that have enabled the J. J. White company to retain on its 
books a large list of satisfied customers. 


F. V. B. Price & Co. 


One of the South’s self-made lumbermen is F. V. B. 
Price, and his well known longleaf yellow pine mill located 
at Pine Bur, Miss., on the Columbia branch of the Gulf 
& Ship Island Railroad, is known over many parts of 
the United States and in several foreign countries for 
the fine quality of the products here manufactured. Mr. 
Price is president, general manager and sales manager 
of F. V. B. Price & Co., and a most capable all around 
executive. 

Mr. Price came to the South from Michigan twelve 
years ago, with a vision of a bright future in longleaf 
yellow pine. In a few more years he will retire from the 
game with that vision realized. 








PLANT OF THE KOLA LUMBER CO., KOLA, MISS. 


His company is noted for making all kinds of specials 
in longleaf yellow pine. These are cut from as close 
grained pine as grows in the South, and timber that con 
forms to the density ruling to the maximum. Timbers up 
to seventy-six feet in length can be manufactured at this 
mill, A special is also made of 2x6-inch 16-, 18- and 20 
foot length ear siding. 

The mill is equipped with a band, gang and a horizontal 
resaw. The planing mill and dry kiln are ample for 
taking care of the mill output. The logging equipment is 
as good as ean be obtained. The Heisler locomotive is 
used and Mr. Price declares this ‘‘the best locomotive in 
the world.’’ A feature of his rolling stock is that every 
car used is equipped with air brakes. 

The mill is located at Nason, a mile northwest of Pine 
Bur, the postoffice, and here one finds an ideal little 
community of workers and their families living unde: 
conditions that are healthful and happy. 


W. C. Wood Lumber Co. 

J. T. Wood is president and general manager of the 

W. ©. Wood Lumber Co., located at Collins, Miss. He 
is one of the youngest executives in the Ship Island grou) 
of mills, being only about 30 years old, but he is old in 
sawmill experience and knows how to secure efficiency in 
men and materials. T. W. Allen is vice president and 
Mrs. B. C. Blount secretary. The specialties of this mill 
are structural material and high grade 3-inch flooring, 
tho it cuts every kind of high class yard stock and dimen- 
sion. At present the mill is cutting ship schedules almost 
exclusively and has a fine run of big logs for the Govern 
ment contract. Almost anything that goes into a ship 
schedule may be cut at this mill from the timber now on 
hand. The resources of timber are sufficient for several 
years. 
Before the ‘‘kaiser went crazy,’’? as Mr. Wood put it, 
the W. C. Wood Lumber Co. had a big export business, 
but since war was declared a market has been found 
for the mill’s output in interior trade. The mill is 
equipped with two single cutting bands and other modern 
machinery necessary and has ample planing mill and kiln 
capacity. . 

To illustrate the age and size of trees being sawed at 
this mill, Mr. Wood and the writer counted the number 
of rings in a ship flitch cut from a massive yellow pine 
tree and ready to be loaded in the car. It had approxi 
mately 250 rings, proving that at least that many years 
ago the southern pine timber belt began to get ready to 
help take the kaiser’s measure. 

On the platform ready for the cars there were timbers 
destined for a firm in South America, others for the 
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irench Government, while still other timbers were await- 

shipment for Government levee work at the mouth 

of the Mississippi; to a ship yard in Massachusetts and 

iw at Norfolk, Va.; for the New York Central Car 

Manufaeturing Co., and to help build a dry dock at an 

< \tlantie port to raise an interned German vessel sunk 
: hy its erew. 

Mr. Wood is interested in the development of the cut- 
iver lands owned by this company and has offered 7,000 
acres free of charge for the raising and pasturing of 
‘Texas cattle. 


: Ship Island Lumber Co. 


One of the oldest concerns in the Gulf & Ship Island 
Railroad group is the Ship Island Lumber Co., located 
y it Sanford, Miss. Its president, B. McClanahan, was one 
Hi of the pioneers of the yellow pine lumber industry in 
the South, and its general manager, T. L. O’Donnell, 
who is also secretary and treasurer, has been connected 
a with the lumber industry in this section for many years. 
; oth have other timber interests, especially in Alabama. 
W. H. O’Donnell is vice president. 

This mill is equipped for cutting logs of extra length 
ind size and for dressing timbers as large as 18x30 
inches. A specialty is made of the S28 and C. M. flooring, 
wll of which is kiln dried, also drop siding and dimension. 
\n up-to-date planing mill is operated and all longleaf 
vellow pine products sold by this mill are shipped to the 
huver with quality and condition emphasized. 

Mr. O’Donnell is also a pioneer among lumbermen in 
the development of cut-over lands. Some mention has 

‘eon made in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN regarding the 
cultivation of strawberries on the company’s cut-over 
Mr. O’Donnell had approximately 500 acres of 
ut-over lands set to strawberries this year and nearly 100 
irloads of berries were shipped to the various markets 
Ps ‘| a handsome profit. He has proved beyond question the 
orth of this soil for agricultural purposes and_ his 
periment with strawberries has been an especially profit- 
ile one, A preserving plant is maintained on the straw- 

rry farm and last year several cars of strawberry 
eserves of fine quality were shipped. 





lands, 





Ingram-Day Lumber Co. 


The Ingram-Day Lumber Co. mill at Lyman, just nine 
les north of Gulfport, is one of the largest export mills 
the Ship Island group. Its daily eapacity is 150,000 
cet of high quality longleaf yellow pine and a high 
standard is maintained. Among its specialties are kiln 
ried dimension, 2x4-, 2x6- and 2x8-inch, and longleaf 
ine framing from stock particularly adapted for dimen- 
on because the knots are smaller and tighter than in 
he usual run of timber in the pine belt. This firm has 


‘uilt up a fine interior trade because of this feature and 
ts ability to make prompt shipments, and in any manner, 
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THE GULLEDGE 


straight or mixed cars, as ordered. A full line of ceiling, 
siding ete. and a great deal of crating, bed slats and 
manure spreader slats are manufactured. All inch and 
2-inch lumber is kiln dried. There is ample shed room and 
all loading is done under cover. 

The mill is equipped with three single cutting bands, 
a gang and a resaw, a timber sizer in the mill and modern 
speed matcher in the planing mill. All the machinery is 
ot Allis-Chalmers make. 

W. H. Hatten, of New London, Wis., a lumber financier 
with large interests, is president, and E. 8. Hayes, of 
Eau Claire, Wis., is vice president. A. S. Mitchell, of 
Lyman, a man of broad experience, is general manager 
and secretary. I. P. Wilson is in charge of domes¢ic 
sales, and A. Gray is export sales manager, with his 
office at Gulfport. The timber holdings of the company 
are extensive, and cutting at the rate of 150,000 feet a 
day they will last for the next ten years. 


Bond Lumber Co. 


The Bond Lumber Co. mill is one of the Dantzler prop- 
erties. Its daily output is 150,000 feet of fine quality 
yellow pine and it has been sawing since 1911. It is 
equipped with two double cutting band saws, a gang and 
all other equipment necessary. The splendid planing mill 
has a daily capacity of 100,000 feet and four modern 
dry kilns with daily capacity of 120,000 feet. There is 
enough yard room for from 6,000,000 to 8,000,000 feet 
of dimension stock and shed capacity to accommodate 
nearly 5,000,000 feet. 

The Bond mill is located right beside the Gulf & Ship 
Island Railroad and is prepared to make especially quick 
shipments of straight and mixed cars. It does an im- 
mense export business via Gulfport to South American, 
African and European points. The war has not stopped 
its export business, a fact that has been most gratifying 
to General Manager Charles A. Gunstream and Sales 
Manager H. W. Cassibry. 

This mill has just completed one ship schedule for 
Uncle Sam and is busy turning out another. It had also 
furnished 1,500,000 feet of lumber for Government can- 
tonments which was shipped as far northeast as New 
Jersey and to many northern and southern points. 
August was a great month and yard stocks were reduced 
by shipments aggregating over 4,000,000 feet. The log- 
ging equipment in use here is modern and extensive. 
Four locomotives of standard gage are matched with all 
the necessary equipment. There are about fifteen miles 
of track, including levels, spurs and mainline. A shop 
enables the company to do all of its own repair work. 

The Bond Lumber Co.’s standing timber resourees are 
extensive and will last for many years. It is interesting 
to know that this company is one that is conserving its 
timber supply and that it will be able to cut over its 
holdings again within the next twenty years. Small trees 





LUMBER CO.’S PLANT, AT MENDENHALL, MISS. 





are left to grow into large ones. General Manager Gun- 
stream pursues the broad policy that conservation will 
pay in the long run. It follows that the output of this 
company, whether it be dimension of any sort or struc- 
tural timbers, is of a high grade, and No. 1 quality. 
General Manager Gunstream is a man of broad expe- 
rience and outlook. When such ideals as actuate this 
company are matched with ‘‘quality’’ yellow pine lum- 
ber, it naturally follows that its customers become its 
friends. 
Gulledge Lumber Co. 


Situated at Mendenhall, Miss., in the heart of the ‘‘Si 
Pine’’ district, is the new plant of the Gulledge Lumber 
Co. This mill began sawing only last spring and this 
fall found it exceedingly busy with Government ship 
schedules and cantonment material. Some of the finest 
longleaf yellow pine to be found along the Gulf & Ship 
Island Railroad is cut by the Gulledge Lumber Co. 

The sawmill is equipped with an 8-foot Allis-Chalmers 
band saw and the other necessary and modern equipment. 
Power is furnished by Casey-Hedges horizontal tubular 
boilers and the latest Dutch oven steel casing. Logs up 
to fifty feet in length are cut. A planing mill splendidly 
equipped has a capacity of about 100,000 feet or better a 
day. Interior stocks are kiln dried and there is ample 
shed capacity. 

The logging equipment includes a Clyde skidder and 
loader and other necessary machinery. At present the 
logging is being done only three miles from the mill, 
making a short haul. The Gulledge Lumber Co. has 
resources enough for a steady cut for the next fifteen 
years. The timber is south of the Strong River, across 
which lies the big tract of timber owned by the Finkbine 
interests operating the D’Lo mill, 

R. E. Gulledge is president and general manager of the 
Gulledge Lumber Co. He is a man of twenty years’ expe 
rience in the yellow pine woods of the South. From 1900 
to 1905 he operated a yellow pine mill at Collins, Ark., 
and from 1905 to 1916 owned and operated a mill at 
White, Ark. When ‘‘cut out’’ there he came to Mendei- 
hall and built a new mill. 

A. H. Henderson, of Ruston, La., is vice president. 
Mr. Henderson is well known as the president of the 
Wyatt Lumber Co., of Gandy, La. J. A. Myer, sales 
manager of the Consolidated Saw Mills Co., of St. Louis, 
is secretary and treasurer. W. A. Rogers, of Mendenhall, 
is assistant to Mr. Gulledge, who has two sons in Ouachita 
College at Arkadelphia, Ark. They are G. W. and E. L. 
Gulledge. The first named young man will be graduated 
next spring and enter business with his father. 

The Consolidated Saw Mills Co., of St. Louis, Mo., 
handles the sales of the entire output of the Gulledge 
Lumber Co., and inquiries should be addressed to that 
office. 
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SPRUCE FOR AIRPLANES CAN BE SUITABLY KILN DRIED 


Mapison, WIs., Oct. 17.—When the United States en- 
tered the war one of the first difficulties that had to 
be overcome was that of securing the necessary supply 
of properly dried wood for airplane construction. It 
either had to be kiln dried or air dried. Thoro air sea- 
soning takes from one to three years and as most air 
dried stock had already been bought by our Allies it 
was obvious that kiln drying would have to be resorted 
to if the needs of the fighting forces were to be met 
adequately and without prolonged delay. Kiln dried 
stock when dried in the usual manner has frequently 
proved unsatisfactory so it was essential that some 
method of kiln drying in which full confidence could 
be placed be perfected. 

Perhaps ‘‘perfected’’ is a poor word to use in this 
case, for long before the situation developed the Forest 
Products Laboratory here devised a method of dry- 
kilning which has been successful with all the woods 
tried. Special kilns have been built at the laboratory 
where the method has always worked successfully and 
a number of demonstrations made in commercial kilns 
has clearly shown the adaptability of the method to 
other conditions. Sc when the war came along the 
Forest Service secured a shipment of partly air sea- 
soned ash and spruce plank for preliminary tests in 
the kilns. This material was kiln dried without injury. 

However, partly seasoned stock sometimes is easier 
to dry in kilns than green lumber, and so the Forest 
Service secured in the log thoroly green Sitka spruce, 
white ash (northern and southern), white oak, Douglas 
fir, western white pine and mahogany for testing. The 
spruce and ash logs were cut up and the green lumber 
of each species was divided into three matched groups. 
One group of each species was tested green, another 
will be tested when it has air seasoned, while the third 
group was kiln dried, several methods being tried, and 
then tested. Only the results of the tests on the spruce 
so far have been analyzed. Comparison with standard 
tests which already had been made shows that Sitka 
spruce can be kiln dried from the green condition with 
no more, and perhaps less, injury to its mechanical prop- 
erties than by air seasoning. Definite specifications 
have been prepared by the Forest Service for kiln dry- 
ing spruce green from the saw for airplane construc- 
tion, and, if rightly followed, they will ensure kiln dried 
stock of this species equal to air dried stock. 

More wood for propellers is needed and this, too, 
must be dried. The testing of ash and other species on 
hand, which include several propeller woods, is being 
pushed and there seems reason to expect as favorable 
results as with the spruce. 





CHOSEN NORTHERN RED CROSS REPRESENTATIVE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 17.—Frederick H. Stoltze, 
president of the Empire Lumber Co. and prominently 
identified with several other lumber companies, has been 
chosen manager of the northern district for the American 
Red Cross, and has resigned his business connections in 
order to give his entire time to the Red Cross work during 
the remainder of the war. He has gone to Washington 
to confer with national officers preliminary to taking hold 
of the work. Mr. Stoltze was chosen to succeed another 
lumberman, Arthur R. Rogers, who was relieved from the 
Red Cross position in order to take charge of the second 
Liberty Loan campaign for the Ninth Federal Reserve 
district. 


APPLAUDS PINE BUREAU’S ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 


Under the caption ‘‘Promotes sale of Arkansas pine 
for interior trim—Lumber that has but one general pur- 
pose successfully advertised nationally by competing 
manufacturers in codperative campaign,’’ the Oct. 4 issue 
of Printers’ Ink discusses the campaign of the Arkansas 
Soft Pine Bureau as follows: 

Five years ago ten lumber manufacturing concerns organ- 
ized the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau to promote the sale of 
Arkansas lumber. ‘The story of the bureau since that time 
has been one of constant growth—advertising gradually in- 
creased and sales increasing correspondingly. Advertising 
and selling plans have been intelligently laid out ahead of 
time, members of the association have worked together for 
the common good and, in a word, the value of coéperative 
effort has again been proved. 

The advertising voted for in the first place was to appear 
in certain lumber trade publications, but within three months 
of the time the first copy appeared the campaign was bear- 
ing sufficient results to warrant its extension to carpenter 
and contracting journals. Besides this, one or two small 
booklets were prepared to mail out in response to inquiries 
resulting from the advertising. 

The funds for conducting the bureau were secured by 
assessing the members 5 cents a thousand feet of lumber pro- 
duced. At the end of the first year the levy was increased 
to 71% cents a thousand and the fund was further augmented 
by the addition of two more companies as members of the 
bureau. With each subsequent year the assessment has been 
increased and the campaign broadened, until the appropri- 
ation for the present fiscal year is approximately $50,000, de- 
rived from thirteen manufacturers. 

The bureau asserts that Arkansas soft pine is superior to 
other southern pine for interior trim, and the advertising 
centers upon the reasons for this superiority. 

“A considerable percentage of the retail and woodworking 
trade,” says Robert H. Brooks, of Little Rock, who is in 
charge of the advertising, “has come to know the Arkansas 
product for its near approach to the old white pine of the 
North, not only in softness and fine texture, but because it 
possesses, in addition, a tougher fiber, which enhances its 
value as a base for stains or enamel. Moreover, it is the 
only southern pine which, in the finishing grades, is virtually 
non-resinous and which, therefore, affords a base for white 
enamel at a cost of about one-third less than many semi- 
hardwoods heretofore used for this purpose.” 

The assistance that dealers can afford in increasing sales 
has been acknowledged from the first. In the advertising, 
prospective purchasers are directed to go to dealers for in- 
formation and the good will of retail lumbermen is fos- 
tered by furnishing them with sales helps, such as steel signs, 
wall hangers containing panels of Arkansas pine finished in 
different color effects and books for contractors and home 
builders. Much value is attached to the finished samples. 
Small sets of these are provided for distribution among those 
who are in the market for interior trim, showing six finishes 
that may be secured. On the back of each panel, specific di- 
rections are printed for securing that particular effect. All 
of the finishes are obtained with Pratt & Lambert products, 
and the special brand of stain or varnish is given in each 
case. 





* The advertising will appear this season in a list of general 
magazines as well as a number of class publications. Be- 
sides, there is a regular schedule in architectural, carpenter, 
contracting and lumber trade papers. 

To identify the product the bureau mills stamp or tag 
every piece of lumber or bundle of finish with the trademark. 
“Each year,” says Mr. Brooks, “shows less finish stock on 
hand at the mills, as well as a growing demand from dealers.” 

Apparently this is satisfactory evidence to the allied manu- 
facturers that the interests of the whole industry are being 
promoted by the advertising. 





TO TEST WISCONSIN AND MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 


OsHKOsH, WiIs., Oct. 17.—David G. White, in charge of 
the section of lumber at the Forest Products Laboratory, 
of Madison, Wis., spent Tuesday in Oshkosh with O. T. 
Swan, secretary of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, to make arrangements for 
the shipping to the laboratory of lumber which is to be 
tested to prove the availability of Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan hardwoods for manufacturing into war materials. 
Several carloads of logs of birch, elm and maple will be 
shipped. The tests are in line with the Federal Govern- 
ment’s plans to ascertain the different qualities of these 
woods as prime requisites or substitutes for woods being 
rapidly depleted in the construction of airplane parts, war 
material containers, and vehicles of various characters. 


TAKE TIME TO GO HUNTING AND FISHING 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 16.——The Panhandle of 
Idaho is a sportsmen’s territory and when the lumbermen 
out there are able to snatch a day or two from making 
western and Idaho white pine they hike for some mountain 
stream or lake, and fish and hunt. Herewith are shown 
pictures of two lumberjacks with the spoils of the hunt. 

A. W. Wendorf has charge of the operations of the 
Milwaukee Land Co. at St. Joe, Ida., under the general 
supervision of Judge A. L. Flewelling, of Spokane. Mr. 
Wendorf is an oldtime millman but enjoys hunting and 
fishing. 

George L. Curkendall, the Milwaukee Land Co.’s Min- 
neapolis sales representative, spent nearly a month at 
the mills at St. Joe and he and Mr. Wendorf went to 
Silvertip, Ida., fifteen miles below St. Maries on the St. 

















(LEFT) GEORGE L. CURKENDALL, MINNEAPOLIS REP- 
RESENTATIVE, AND A. W. WENDORF, MILWAU- 
KEE LAND CO., ST. JOE, IDA. 


Joe River. They also fished and hunted on the Benewah 
River and the picture would indicate that they were 
successful. Mr. Curkendall with his conspicuous eye 
glasses and his six feet-four of stature presents a some- 
what dignified appearance, but he seems to have secured 
some game. Mr. Wendorf has the appearance of a true 
sportsman. After visiting Spokane, Seattle and Portland, 
Mr. Curkendall returned to Minneapolis by way of Salt 
Lake City. 


LAUNCH ONE SHIP; AMOTHER UNDER WAY 


GuLFpPoRT, Miss., Oct. 15.—J. W. Somerville and asso- 
ciates of this city have recently launched from the ways 
here a modern wooden ship that has been christened the 
Gertrude A. Somerville, and the same interests have under 
construction another vessel that soon will be ready to 
take its place in the fleet of wooden ships that is to assist 
in restoring the American merchant marine to its former 
commanding place. 


BEST CITIZEN IS HE WHO OWNS A HOME 


Sr. Louis, Mo. 

The writer has read with a great deal of interest your 
article in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Sept. 22, on ‘‘Build- 
ing Future Business by Building Homes.” 

Permit me to say that the building association idea went to 
pieces during the panic—1892 to 1896. You will recall that 
at that time a great many associations were running, but the 
lack of employment for labor put them out of business. There 
were a great many things that we learned at that time also, 
to wit: The building associations were mostly promoted by 
speculators, who sold homes at an enormously big profit. 

The present thought is that these building associations, 
which you are promoting, should be controlled by stable busi- 
ness men and that would mean that an employee could get a 
home at minimum cost. I would add another thought and it 
is this: The responsible real estate man wants to encourage 
home building and I am sure that every encouragement would 
be given by the real estate exchanges. 

We all realize that the best citizen is the one who owns a 
home. It encourages thrift and the building era is not ended 
nor is the demand ended by the building of the home. Every- 
body that owns a home feels inclined to improve it and all im- 
provements mean a further demand fur lumber and building 
materials in general. 

JuLIuS SpHIpEL, president Julius Seidel Lumber Co. 











POINTS IN LABOR DISPUTE BROUGHT OUT CLEARER 


SEATTLE, WasH., Oct. 13.—The arrival of the ship 
building labor adjustment board, and the conference 
that have followed during the week, have brought 
clearer understanding of the points in dispute betwee: 
the ship yard workers and employers, and have emph: 
sized the lack of definite knowledge by the employees 4 
to what they are striking for. 

Following the receipt of a telegram from Secreta: 
of Labor Wilson by J. G. Brown, known as Seattle’s labo: 
union strike leader, asking that organized labor suspen 
or modify its lumber boycott until the labor adjustmen 
board had a chance to look into the question, the woode: 
ship builders and uptown carpenters voted to go bac! 
to work. The resolution of the ship builders cited tha 
the men believed they had performed their share in th 
efforts to obtain 8-hour working conditions in lumbe 
mills, and voted to return to work in such yards as ha 
granted the wage scale and working conditions that th 
men asked for. 

Then, after a week’s threshing out of the steel shi 
problem, yesterday afternoon a temporary truce wa 
brought about at the plant of the Puget Sound Bridge } 
Dredging Co., builder of wooden vessels, whereby bot 
the employees of the metal and woodworking trades agree 
to return to their work on a temporary wage scale, retro 
active to Aug. 1, and similar in tenure to that accepte:: 
by the San Francisco workers. It is interesting to not: 
that but two weeks ago the men absolutely refused t: 
consider a temporary wage scale of any kind. 

These two concessions by the men would indicate tha 
their leaders are beginning to feel that they are on th: 
losing side of the fence. Their arguments for highe: 
wages have been based on every conceivable ground o 
which they thought they might make a stand. The firs: 
was that of patriotically helping the timber and shing| 
workers to secure the 8-hour day, but when members o 
the adjustment board asked them what patriotism the: 
was in tying up the ship building of the nation in tim 
of war, they had no answer ready. Then they turned t: 
the high cost of living plea, and submitted exhaustiv: 
figures showing how food costs had gone up in the last 
year. They forgot to mention, however, that ever) 
ship yard in Seattle had to furnish parking places foi 
the hundreds of automobiles owned by the employees i: 
each yard. 

When the secretary of the woodworkers’ union was 
on the stand, he was asked by a member of the shipping 
board: ‘Your men, you say, are desirous of assisting 
the Government to get ships. Then why did you go into 
this strike to enforce the lumber boycott?’’ 

‘*Tt was brought upon us without our wish in the first 
place. We acted when the Central Labor Council urged us 
to join in the enforcement of the boycott after Sept. 1,’’ 
was the reply. ‘‘Personally I would not do anything 
to hamper the Government, and I am certain my union 
would not, but I think that to a certain extent at least 
the boycott strike was justified. I think that the lumbe: 
strike will be cleared up and cleared up just as fast as 
the Government will work to clear it up. We wanted to 
bring the ‘lumber barons’ to time.’’ 

The Government’s representative’s reply was to the 
point: ‘‘And yet you know that the Government has 
been working as fast as it can to clear up such disputes, 
and that the Government ship work has been hindered 
most right here in Seattle. Do you think this was a 
proper time to make your test fight with the lumber 
barons?’’ 

Needless to say, no reply was voiced by the secretary 
of the union. 

In the testimony of wooden ship builders brought out 
at the conference it was admitted that the yard owners 
had granted the demands of their employees for wage in- 
creases on Aug. 1, and that the strike in those yards 
had been called simply to boycott 10-hour lumber. 

The question now arises as to whether or not the 
wooden ship builders will be able to return to work for 
any length of time, as their work is dependent to a cer- 
tain extent upon the metal workers, and after the wooden 
work has gone as far as it can without needing the stee! 
work, it will have to cease. 

The timberworkers and shingle weavers are still hold 
ing out in their ‘‘near strike,’’? which is having abso 
lutely no effect upon lumber production. Millmen at 
Raymond have asked for troops for limited guard duty 
in that town, not to foree men to return to work, but 
to guard against embittered individuals committing acts 
of violence that would tend to cut down spruce produc 
tion, now so vital in airplane construction. 





CAIRO BOX MAKERS EMPLOY WOMEN 


Cairo, ILL., Oct. 17.—Negro women have been employed 
by the box manufacturing concerns here to replace male 
labor which has been taken away by the inducement of 
higher wages in the North. The women are paid $1.50 
a day for their work in the factories. 





ANNOUNCES RECEIPT OF ORDER FOR FIR 


SEATTLE, WasH., Oct. 13—The West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association announces that it has received orders 
for 10,000,000 feet of Douglas fir, largely in the shape o! 
timber, for the Government, to be shipped to Philadelphia 
for the construction of the ship building plant at Hog 
Island, near there, which is being constructed by th« 
American International Corporation. This turns out to 
be the business that was pledged by the West Coast as- 
sociation at its last monthly meeting in Tacoma,’on an in- 
quiry that came from Stone & Webster, for a total of 
82,000,000 feet. The order already received will be 
placed with the fir mills by the Fir Emergency Bureau. 
The plant at Hog Island is being constructed to build 
steel ships for the Government, the concern having a 
capitalization of $50,000,000 and expects to have fifty 
ships under construction at one time. 
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Every farmer who has handled dairy cows knows that of two cows, 
ith eating the same quantity of feed, both receiving the same care and 
ith to all appearances in equally fit condition, one will produce eighteen 
twenty pounds of rich milk while the other will produce a small quantity 
thin milk. The average of returns from the two cows may show a net 
‘ofit, and it has often happened in dairy herds containing many poor cows 
‘at the average returns from the whole number has shown a net profit. 
ut it is very frequently true that by eliminating the “boarder” cows—those 
‘ving unprofitable messes of milk—the herd can be reduced to one-half 
; former size and the net profit on investment in animals, labor and feed 
uubled. Assuming that one-half of the cows return a satisfactory profit 
ith individually and collectively and that the other half are all “boarders,” 
is perfectly clear that eliminating the “boarders” is the sensible thing 
, do. 

But there is only one way to determine whether a cow is profitable or 
iot, and that is to weigh her food and her milk and test her milk for butter 
‘at. Often cows in dairy herds are so fed that it would be impracticable 
‘o determine how much food each one gets. The greedy animal generally 
inanages to get a share of the leisurely eater, and it may readily happen 
that the cow that would give a return on the food she actually requires 
‘o do her work is robbed of a share of her ration by another cow that 
vould not return a profit on any ration. To begin with, the dairyman 
should so stable his cows that he can determine with accuracy the relation 
hetween the amount of food consumed by each cow and the amount and 
quality of milk produced by that cow. 


Except in very large herds it has generally been deemed impracticable 
to test the milk for butter fat. Consequently the smaller herds have been 
maintained without obtaining the very information that is indispensable 
io the owner who would know whether he is making or losing money on his 
cows and where the losses, if any, occur. Ata time like the present when 
it is a serious question whether it pays to feed a cow at all—or any other 
live stock, for that matter—it becomes almost a matter of community 
concern to eliminate the animals that are unprofitable to their keepers. 

With butter fat climbing up toward a half-dollar a pound and milk at 
the highest point in history, one might assume that the dairy business 
would be profitable. But corresponding increases in foodstuffs and in 
heef have greatly increased the hazard of feeding cows for milk and made 





United States the scarcity of feeds would be appreciably affected. It 
would be idle to estimate the number of cows now used for milk that 
do not return a profit to their owners; but, taken as a whole, probably 
anywhere from 10 to 50 percent of the dairy cows of the United States 
are not more than paying their way. Of course, many that are paying 
their way do not return the profits that are returned by good dairy 
cows. Not all cows in every herd can be May Rilmas; but the fact is 
worth considering that May Rilma, when she produced in a year nearly 
20,000 pounds of milk testing more than 5 percent butter fat, ate but 
little more than many cows that do not produce one-fifth as much milk 
that is away below 5 percent in fat content. 

Persons who have had opportunities to observe conditions in the older 
settled communities of the United States unhesitatingly say that where 
dairy cattle are kept the farms are valuable and their owners prosperous. 
In the days when milk sold at 60 and 75 cents a hundred dairymen made 
money, not altogether on their milk, but to a very large extent on the crops 
they were enabled to produce on land made rich by their cows. The same 
farmers also raised good lots of hogs each year, and profits ori these were 
increased by the skimmed milk they were able to feed them at low cost. 

While dairying is an occupation that, when specialized in, rises to the 
dignity almost of a profession, yet the keeping of milch cows on every farm 
fits in profitably with general agriculture. Cows consume a great deal of 
low grade roughage otherwise wasted, and they utilize labor at a season 
of the year when labor is plentiful on the farm and when otherwise that 
labor would not be utilized to advantage. Moreover, there is no other 
business connected with the farm that demands the keen intelligence that 
is demanded by dairying. 

Incidental to the testing of dairy cows is the improvement of breeds. 
Not only is the unprofitable cow eliminated from among the herd of which 
she forms a part, but she is not permitted to perpetuate her undesirable 
qualities in her offspring. Improvement of breeds of farm animals nearly 
always is furthered and expedited by some form of codperation. In the 
case of dairy breeds this codperation takes the form of cow testing asso- 
ciations and group ownership of pure-bred sires. Both these forms of 
cooperation should be encouraged and promoted by persons of every class 
interested in community betterments, but especially by lumbermen. 


their sale for beef tempting because the profit 
is quick and sure. As matters now stand, the 
dairymen of the country are free to do with 
their herds as they please—maintain them as 
milk producers or sell them for beef—which- 
ever to them appears to afford the more ready 
means of securing a satisfactory profit. 

It is quite likely, in view of the experiences 
of cow-testing associations, that if all the cows 
in a given community were tested and the 
‘boarders’ sold for beef, the cost of milk would 
le reduced and the shortage of beef relieved; 

hile if the same thing occurred thruout the 





Iloop River, Wasco and Sherman counties, Oregon, have 
woman for county agent, Miss Martha Bechen having 
cently been appointed to that position. Her first activ- 
es were in the form of eddresses to parent-teachers’ 
ssociations, and the announcement is made that she will 
mdertake to organize permanent clubs for solution of 
ome economie problems in the three counties. 
* * * 


AN APPEAL made by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
‘nited States for the conservation of coal contains the 
ollowiag suggestions to consumers: 1. Inquire into the 
ucthods employed by your fireman and_ consider his 
methods in relation to those suggested by the Bureau 
‘i Mines. 2. Learn what plants in your locality secure 
the best results from coal. 3. Endeavor to have the 
‘vasteful users of coal profit by the best experience of the 
-ocality. 4, Improve all local methods by consultation 
vith the Bureau of Mines and study of the stoking 
nethods recommended by the bureau. 5. Buy your coal 
as near home as possible. The suggestion that consumers 
‘onsult the Bureau of Mines has reference to the fact 
that that bureau has made studies of stoking methods and 
has made analyses of the coals of all sections of the coun- 
try, and is therefore prepared to give valuable informa- 
tion to consumers. 

* * * 

MEMBERS of the Detroit Board of Commerce are co- 
operating with the Department of Justice in rounding 
up alleged slackers. At the latest report members of 
the board had reported more than five hundred men who 
were unable to produce registration certificates. Much 
of this work was done by the employment bureaus of the 
large manufacturing concerns, which now demand the 
production of registration certificates from applicants 
for work. For two weeks an average of twenty-five men 
a day was reported. The good work of the board has 
been praised by the Department of Justice and continued 
cooperation asked for. Another activity of the board is 
the teaching of French to enlisted men. At the first 
meeting of the class in the board’s lounge more than five 
hundred men were present; at the second meeting it was 
still larger dpd as the draft proceeds it is expected that 
from 0 2,000 will be in attendance. 

f ! 








COMMUNITY PROFITS 


The prosperity of a community as a whole, as 
manifested in improved civic institutions, is but an 
aggregate of the prosperity of the individuals com- 
posing it. An agricultural community is the ideal 
community from the viewpoint of democracy be- 
cause wealth is more equably distributed than it is 
in a manufacturing, or commercial community. 
Public institutions built by taxes levied on the en- 
tire population are much better for the community 
than are those provided by the generosity of the 
over rich member of society. 

The broad-minded public citizen is not neces- 
sarily he who contributes liberally of his wealth to 
civic betterments; he is more broad-minded and a 
greater philanthropist who points or leads the way 
to prosperity for every member of his community. 
The citizen who brings about codperation among the 
farmers of his community for the improvement of 
farming methods will contribute more by so doing 
than by erecting a public library or endowing a col- 
lege; and the reason is that by promoting codpera- 
tion and the prosperity that results from it he is 
enabling the people to build their own library and 
endow their own college. 

The curious fact in human relationships is that 
men can coodperate in government for ages without 
discovering that they can codperate in agriculture 
and other forms of industry. The truth probably is 
that the opportunities for beneficial results are 
greater in agriculture than in any other field; in 
fact, there are opportunities for vast improvements 
in agriculture that can hardly be taken advantage 
of in any other way than by codéperation; and until 
farmers learn to codperate many betterments of 
vital importance to the community must wait. 

Hence every citizen interested in and appreciative 
of the benefits to be derived from codperation in 
agriculture ought to give some of his time and de- 
vote some of his energies to promoting it. The lo- 
cal lumberman, for example, may not own a foot of 
farm land and he may not be able to codperate 
directly with the farmers in improving their dairy 
herds and their other live’ stock and farming 
methods; but there are nevertheless many ways in 
which he can bring about codperation among the 
farmers to their profit and to the community’s pros- 
perity. In fact, all activities in community build- 
ing are likely to be outside the regular vocation of 
the citizen engaged in promoting the public welfare. 
While engaged in his own vocation the lumberman 
is a lumberman; when he engages in community 
building he is a broad-minded citizen on the same 
level and of the same character as other business 
men working with him in the public behalf. 

Most successful business men are always on the 
alert to discover means of improving their business 
methods; they will be better citizens if they devote 
a share of their thought and energies in discover- 
ing methods of improving community methods and 
in introducing those methods. Often community 
improvements react upon the private institutions 
and industries of a community, increasing their 
prosperity even more rapidly than would be possible 
thru the selfish efforts of their owners. 











All lumbermen in agricultural communities are vitally concerned with 


the financial conditions of the farming popula- 
tion and they.are generally in a position to take 
a hand in promoting improvements of the kind 
suggested. Many lumbermen are farm owners, 
and when in that position are perhaps able to 
do more than any other class to introduce im- 
proved methods of farming. It is practicable, 
however, for every lumberman to exert a po- 
tent influence upon the farmers of his com- 
munity, and just at this time he owes to his 
country the patriotic duty of doing all that he 
can to increase the production of food stuffs 
and to aid in their conservation. 





THE Srroupssure (Pa.) Merchants’ Association & In- 
dustrial Club has placed large weleome signs at the six 
entrances to the town. On the side approaching the 
borough the signs read ‘‘ Weleome, Stroudsburg,’’ and on 
the reverse side, ‘‘Good bye, Come Again.’’ 

* * - 

CiT1zENS of Farmville, Va., are organizing a home 
guard for service during the continuation of the war. 
At a recent meeting addresses were made by leading 
citizens and a committee was appointed to secure the 
names of persons eligible to the guard. 

* * * 

AT THE annual meeting of the State officers and dis- 
trict deputies of the Knights of Columbus, held lately at 
Milwaukee, steps were taken to provide loyalty lectures 
to be held thruout the State to offset the pro-German 
sentiment. Reports from deputies in charge of the col- 
lection of subseriptions to the war fund of the organiza- 
tion showed that in all cases the full amount allotted had 
been subscribed, in some eases oversubseribed. 

* * * 

THE DEPARTMENT of Agriculture is urging deer hunters 
to spare the does and confine their killing to full-grown 
bucks. In a recent appeal made by the department it 
states that in fifteen States laws permit the killing of 
both does and bucks. Experience has shown that when 
the does are spared deer multiply very rapidly and in 
a very few years the hunting is really better than when 
hunters are permitted to kill the does. Among the recom- 
mendations made by the department are the following: 
‘“Do not kill a spike buck or doe when you can obtain a 
full-grown buck. Do not kill deer when weather condi- 
tions or difficulties of transportation prevent saving the 
meat. Save every pound of meat. Save the skin and the 
head also if the antlers are in good condition. Do not 
shoot deer at night, or in the water, or unless you ean 
clearly see that the animal aimed at is a full-grown buck. 
Failure to observe this rule usually results in a violation 
of the game laws and often in the loss of human life.’’ 
The department further states that about 10,000,000 
pounds of venison are produced in the United States an- 
nually, so that the preservation of the female deer is an 
important factor in food conservation. 
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Karly in September I was changing cars in Prairie 
du Chien, Wis., and noticed a first-rate looking lumber 
vard near the Burlington station. On the side in big 
letters was painted the sign, ‘‘Cecka Lumber Yard.’’ 
I went over and found a friendly and successful retailer 
closing up his affairs preparatory to quitting. Rudolph 
J. Cecka is his complete title. Mr. Cecka told me re- 
gretfully that he would soon be leaving the town for 
the West, where he hoped the climate would benefit his 
wife’s health. Prairie du Chien is located on the 
banks of the Mississippi, and while it is a splendid 
place for a healthy person the dampness of the river 
air is not caleulated to aid persons suffering from cer- 
tain ailments to recover their strength. Mr. Cecka said 
little of his regret about leaving. He preferred to 
think of the fact that there were places where the cli- 
mate could be counted on to restore his wife’s health. 


This overshadowed everything else. But he did say 
that aside from this paramount consideration he was 


sorry to leave the trade he had built up in this little 
country town. Prairie du Chien has a population of 
about 4,000 people and serves a rich farming district. 
Without his having done anything spectacular in the 
way of advertising, Mr. Cecka has succeeded this year 
in making every month’s sales run ahead of the cor- 
responding month for last year. 

No wonder he regrets leaving. Most of us feel good 
when we’re putting business across, and with success 
rolling in we are eager to stick at the job of keeping 
it rolling. But events have a little habit of fixing 
things without our consent. Comes.Fate along in a 
bell hop’s uniform with cap over one ear as tho all the 
world was feeling good and was lavish with tips. ‘‘ Mis- 
ter-r-r Umfblfvulf, please,’’ this pleasing creature 
shouts, after the manner of pages, and when you make 
out that it really is your name he is calling and get all 
ready to weleome a telegram of congratulations. or 
something he hands you a package and says: ‘‘A fail- 
ure for you, Sir.’’ Last night I fell in with a young 
friend who is recently out of a professional school. He 
has built up a rather amazing business. But when I 
saw him he was wearing a lieutenant’s uniform and 
was expecting orders to go to France. Business is 
gone, plans of being married are laid on the ice for 
indefinite refrigeration and so on. He didn’t have any- 
thing to do with cooking up the war, but the war is 
having a whole lot to do with him. Another young 
friend just out of law school with an opportunity te 
take over a ready made practice that promised him a 
brilliant career finds the war making it impossible for 
him to go on. He is drudging at a dull clerical job in 
Washington where the Government decided it could use 
him best. But none of these three cases, counting Mr. 
Cecka’s, is marked as a failure. Without doubt every 
one of them will count a success. It is the momentary 
derangement of plans that tries a person’s courage and 
resourcefulness. 

I asked Mr. Cecka how he had sueceeded in building 
up his trade in a year that some dealers are finding to 
be lean and ill-favored. 

‘*T don’t take any credit to myself for the business 
that has come in,’’ he said. ‘‘I don’t advertise much 
in the papers. But the fact is that the retail lumbei 
business is capable of more boosting than most of us 
think. In the first place it hasn’t been pushed much. 
Oh, ves, there has been a lot of fighting among retailers 
and a lot of scheming to get the best of the other dealer 
and a lot of price cutting when things got to the point 
where everybody was mad. From that point of view 
the business has been pushed. But most of this rushing 
around has left one important person largely out of 
consideration. Nothing much has been done to get the 
customer heated up to the point of seeing how he ean 
build and by so doing serve his own interests. I go 
after the customer.’’ 

This habit of keeping a watchful eye on the com- 
petitor rather than on customers probably suggested to 
some inventive person the story of the darky wedding. 
Aunt Dinah is describing the wonders and glory of the 
occasion to her mistress: ‘‘Yaas ma’am, dat sho was 
some scrumdiferous ’easion. De bride done wore de 
mos’ beautifulest dress yo’ ev’ saw, all made out of 
yaller satin trimmed wid dis yere shiny, slickery stuff 
like cigars is wrop in, only ’taint de same, and she had 
a veil ’bout ten feet long and orange blossoms, and de 
preacher had a chrysanth’mum in his button hole as 
big as a cabbage, and oh Missus, you should of seen dem 
cakes! They dons give me dispepsum jest to look at 

em. . 
‘*But what about the groom?’’ her mistress asks po- 
litely. ‘‘How did he look?’’ 

‘*D’ve know, Missus,’’ says Dinah in infinite dis- 
gust, ‘‘dat ornery, no-count nigger never come near! ’’ 


Prefers Personal Manner of Reaching Customers 


Mr. Cecka early decided that a customer was no less 
necessary to a sale than a groom to a regular wedding. 
He decided that in his ease the regular line of news- 
paper advertising wouldn’t be as effective as some 
other things. In this he may have been right, tho the 
Realm doubts it. There are cases in which newspaper 
advertising is less valuable than it is under different 
circumstances. But there are few places in newspaper- 
reading America where newspaper space if rightly used 

is not a paying investment. But Mr. Cecka found a 
more personal manner of reaching his customers more 
. to his taste. 

He uses the advertising inserts prepared by the vari- 
ous associations and slips one or two into every letter 
or statement he sends out. These, he says, have proved 
of much value in his drive for business. This indi- 
cates to my mind that the same kind and quality of 
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matter if used in newspaper advertising would be 
equally effective and would reach more people. But 
that we’ll not consider just now. In the second place 
he takes great pains to know his customers personally. 
He tries not only to recognize them when they come in 
but also to have some bit of information about what 
they are doing or about their families or possessions. 
If he can ask a man how his horse that got cut on the 
fence is getting along or how near ready for market 
the carload of fat steers are or whether his boy is going 
to high school, that man is likely to be impressed with 
the fact that one business man has enough personal 
interest in him to remember some of the things that 
have to do with him and not primarily with something 
to sell to him. : 

This subject has been talked about at all the conven- 
tions since associations were first formed. I haven’t 
noticed quite so much stress laid on it the last year or 
two—just why I don’t know. Certainly it is no less 
valuable and effective now than it used to be. Some 
dealers take it for granted as a thing everybody will do, 
and some perhaps have their eye so filled with the new 
scientific method that they are inclined to look for cost 
accounting and scientific credits and advertising to 
take the place of the old, friendly personal relation. 
The latter may get away with their new methods in 
cities where it is impossible to know everybody and 
where trade does come near to following price and 
service levels. But among country customers it will 
not do. Certainly scientific management has its place 
there; but a system that leaves out the friendly per- 
sonal relationship in a country community does not 
have good sense in it, no matter how ‘‘scientific’’ it 
may be. Farmers are sensitive folks. They will re- 
spond to genuine, friendly treatment as readily as they 
will resent seeming slights. Mr. Cecka’s general 
method of taking pains to know all his customers and 
also to know something about their interests and activi- 
ties is sound business sense. I have known salesmen 
who kept a brief account of the conversations they 
have had with each customer. Then before going back 
again they ean glance over it and be ready to make 
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“ ‘Mister-r-r Umfolfvulf, please’ ” 


some remark that will call the attention of the cus- 
tomer to the fact that the salesman remembers what 
they last talked about. I have heard of retailers who 
followed a modified system of this kind in recalling 
customers’ personal interests. This is a subject that 
offers a good many possibilities. It is not recommended 
as a universal practice. But there is no doubt but that 
such a record kept by a man who had patience enough 
to keep it-up to date would yield results. 

‘“T don’t know it all about selling lumber in a yara 
like this,’? Mr. Cecka said. ‘‘I never pretended to; 
and when I get to feeling that I’ve found out quite a 
lot something happens to show me that I’m weak on 
some point or other. I’m anxious to learn. That’s 
one reason I like to have salesmen come around whether 
I want to buy anything or not. These salesmen are a 
clever lot, and they tell me a good many things I 
couldn’t find out from any other source. Sometimes, 
of course, [’m so busy I have to ask them not to bother 
me, but I’ve got to be pretty well snowed under before 
I do that. We’ll get to talking, and pretty soon I’ll 
mention something that’s bothering me, and then quite 
likely the salesman will tell me how another retailer 
got around that difficulty. I read the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN for the same reason. A good many of 
the things I read in it and a good many of the things 
the salesmen tell me don’t fit my business, but I’ve 
remembered some of those methods that later have 
pulled me out of a hole.’’ ~ 


Stable Prices a Crying Demand 


All of which indicates that retailing runs pretty true 
to form all over the eountry and can’t be mastered by 
committing to memory any ten commandments of busi: 
ness. Every fellow strikes spots where he has. to mud- 
dle thru the best he can. Handling a lumber yard 
seems to have quite a few points in common with rais- 
ing children in the way they should go. A young 
woman of my acquaintance has a baby son two or three 
years old. He’s just a regular boy and refuses to take 


the world seriously. He considers that since meiis 
and rompers and such truck apparently appear at tl. 
right time and without any special effort on his pa 
he might as well devote his time to extracting «s 
much pleasure out of this present world as the mat 
rials at hand will yield. His mother sympathizes wi 
this attitude up to a certain point. But beyond th 
point lies distraction. One day Jack had been pract 
ing his pet demonstration entitled, ‘‘Why Mothers ( 
Crazy,’’ in all its multitudinous variations. ‘‘ Wh 
Jack begins to get some sense,’’ his youthful moth 
wailed to a sympathetic neighbor, ‘‘do you suppo 
he’ll have a lot all at once?’’ 

Mr. Cecka mentioned the pet peeve of most retail 
—the bad habit wholesale prices have of wabbling | 
and down—and expressed a fervent wish that th 
might settle to some steady level whether it was hi; 
or low. He said that his customers would get used 
a big jump about as readily as to a small one. Th: 
get used to the current changes after a certain amoui 
of protest and uncertainty and then are compelled 
go right ahead and get used to another. If it wei 
true that retailers have a water-tight combination {| 
control prices, as some of their enemies still stubborn! 
maintain, they certainly are a stupid lot. It seems 1. 
me if I were part of a powerful combination I’d wai : 
it to set prices so high that I’d not have to pay an 
attention to wholesale prices. Then I’d let the who! 
salers juggle the price up and down and still keep t! 
retail price the same. The average retailer would s: 
the same; that if he were in the illegal business of fi 
ing prices he’d fix them right and be done with it. 

The very statement of the case serves to show th:' 
this is not done, and the fact that it is not done oug! 
to be conclusive to any sensible person that there is 1 
retail ‘‘lumber trust.’’ This is old stuff to most | 
tailers. The old blab about the lumber trust is listen 
to with wearied and somewhat amused tolerance as 0 
listens to a childish demand for the moon. It seenis 
strange to think that some of our ill-wishers still ta'! 
about it for the purpose of alienating our trade. 
seems doubtful if there are many isolated towns left 
which price fixing is practiced. Perhaps there are. B 
the success of such a thing requires that all the deale 

in a given town must be in on it. Usually there is : 
least one man who refuses for reasons of compuncti: 
or suspicion or general mulish desire to be ‘‘agin’ ”’ 
something to share in this illegal and anti-social prac 
tice. With one man against it the stuff is off. T 

path of the price-fixing combination, like Jordan, is : 
hard road to trabble. It is as full of trouble as a sta 
boarder is of prunes. The price fixer usually awak: 
from his sweet, fat dream to find his trade hopeles: 
lost or the district attorney doing every dance exce)t 
the hesitation in the midst of his personal bay window. 
The doubloons and pieces of eight he hoped to pirate 
are reposing in the strong box of some other Capta': 
Kidd, generally one who does his buceaneering with : 
catalog. 
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The Matter of Collections 


The honest people of the world would be glad if 
poetic justice had a higher batting average. Some 
men manage to get away with rough and ‘‘slick’’ stuf 
for quite a while. But aman who does a large business 
and who hopes to keep on doing it is too exposed io 
hope to make a long practice of ways that are da‘! 
and tricks that are vain. 


a 


The ecards are stacked against 
him. The odds are in favor of his untimely ruin. | 
heard a story last summer that was said to be a trie 
occurrence. Maybe it points out a moral and maybe it 


doesn’t. I don’t think it contains a method good f. 
common use in collecting. But at least it will serve ‘« 
adorn a tale. 


A certain man borrowed money from his neighbo 
He failed to pay when the note fell due, pleading p: 
erty and consequent inability. However, he did 1 
take advantage of bankrupt law to clean the sla‘ 
Presently he removed to an adjoining State and liv: 
unostentatiously for a number of years until the no 
was outlawed. Then by a turn of fortune’s wheel 
began to make money. The holder of the note was °11 
slender circumstances, but suggestions that the debt 
pay the note out of his plenty were met with no cordi.! 
reception. One day the son of the ereditor appeared 
the town where the debtor lived. The latter felt que: 
but he decided he could do no less than invite the m: 
to stay at his house. In the morning the young mi: 
asked how much he owed for his lodging and was to! 
it would be nothing. He insisted that he was not ' 
the habit of sponging his way. ‘‘I’ll tell you wh 
I’ll do,’’ he said, ‘‘I’ll call it a dollar and will ered! 
it on that note father holds against you.’’ The debt 
laughed disagreeably and assured him he could do so 
he wished. So the young fellow entered a payment 
one dollar on the back of the note, took it to an att: 
ney, entered suit for its collection and eventually g:' 
the whole amount including interest. The debtor f 
got that a payment on an outlawed note made it of f1 
foree again and that outlawry is computed from t! 
date of the last payment. 

But since we can’t depend on poetic justice to ke 
our collections up for us it is just as well to try ov! 
own hand at keeping them up. This is the point 
which scientific methods can be employed as han 
maiden-in-chief to common sense. Like any other hir 
help she must learn to keep her place and answer t! 
door bell and entertain her policemen callers in t! 
kitchen and not to get the notion that she owns tlic 
house and the car and has to have her breakfast i!) 
bed. Whenever you enter a place and see a sign (0 
the effect that this is scientific management’s plac’ 
and that the business will be found around in the coi! 
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sed you may know that pretty soon there’ll be a fire 
ale, or a receiver will be on the job receiving the tears 
’ the well wishers and the cuss words of the creditors 
nd that scientific management will be seen sneaking 
it of town on the rods some dark and stormy night. 
Verily the gasoline is not greater than the engine that 
- should say: ‘‘I will pull this car by mine own bust- 
1g ability and without any nonsense from that car- 
huretor or the rest of the fool machine.’’ But on the 
‘her hand after common sense and friendly acquaint- 
nee with and understanding of customers are estab- 
shed it is as well to have a little method and such 
ick to help common sense along. It is especially 
eful this year. Intelligent economy is the password 
, business health in these belligerent times, they tell 
. and who are we to dispute with the mighty? The 
.ages of business sin is more business sin, and that 
nmmodity is held in bad repute by the money changers 
en it is tendered as collateral for a loan. 


The Cost System and Sales Record 


In a previous article I made slight mention in pass- 

v of a drug salesman who commented on the extraor- 

nary fact that a certain lumberyard was clean and 

rderly and a credit to Main Street. His previous ex- 
rience had not prepared him for any such phenome- 
iu. From appearance he passed on to business meth- 

s and began talking about his own line of commerce. 

‘‘It seems funny,’’ he said as he blew a big fog of 
.noke to typify his mental bewilderment, ‘‘that so 
many business men are content to get along just any 
oid way without decent records either of stock or of 
ales.?? 

‘Oh, not so funny,’’ I said, trying to be smart. 
‘Anyway a lot of men who have grown up with their 
iusinesses know a lot more about it than we’re likely 
io give them eredit for. They’re pretty shrewd and 
have long memories. They know pretty well what 
they ’ve got and what they sell even if they don’t paint 
it on the ceiling or chisel it on the doorposts.’’ 

‘*Um, well, maybe some of them do,’’ he said grudg- 

ingly, ‘‘but I’ve got two bits that says no big business 
can be run at maximum profit and minimum loss with- 
out pretty complete records. I’m thinking of a case 
right now. There’s a big drug house in my territory 
that has been built up just in the way you were talk- 
ing about. An old fellow is at the head of it, and he 
has been a shrewd old driver all his life. He took pride 
in remembering everything. He didn’t keep any stock 
ccords, and he ealled all that stuff piffle and nonsense. 
When I’d go in for an order he’d take a piece of paper 
and go out in the stock room and down into the base- 
ment and look the stuff over. He’d guess what lines he 
ought to stock up in, place his order and then throw 
his memorandum away. He didn’t know whether a 
carload of acid lasted him six months or two years. 

“‘T don’t know how it happened, but someway or 
other his associates got him clubbed into putting in a 
system of stock records, a cost system and an up-to- 
late sales record. He asked me to do it. It’s a big 
house, as I told you, and the work kept me busy for 
nine months. In the course of that time in pawing 
thru the stock in getting everything entered on the 
records and elassified I found enough chemicals in 
small lots and broken packages and lost in dark corners 
‘o pay my salary for the nine months and to leave over 
and above that amount a sum of $4,000. All this was 
stuff that wasn’t moving at all. For all practical pur- 
poses it had been thrown away. Without my investi- 
‘ation nothing would ever have been realized on it. 
‘here were no stock records of any kind to show that 

e company owned such stuff. Well, the old man 
wouldn’t believe my figures. He thought I was trying 

» fool him into a belief that I was a wonder and that 
ic had been a boob. This didn’t worry me much, but 














“So the young fellow entered a payment of $1 on the back 
of the note” 


my reputation for veracity was at stake, so I appealed 
to the cashier. The cashier labored over the old-fash- 
loned accounts for a few weeks checking up as best he 
could on the stock received and the sales. He then 
went over the lost stock I’d found and came to the 
conclusion that I was exactly right. You bet that 
house uses its records now.’?’ 

A lumber yard is different from a drug house. Cer- 
tainly it doesn’t handle as much damp goods as some 
drug concerns do. Then it isn’t so easy to lose a pile 
of 2x4-20’s as it is to lose a package of insect powder. 
But I have known of lumber yards where stock was 
carried for twenty years'and no special effort was made 
to make the stuff move and pay a profit. In one case 
a i 4 
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this was fine cherry wood suited to high-grade cabinet 
work. In another it was that gingerbread scroll work 
that used to be draped like cobwebs around porches, 
and when this stuff finally was found the community 
had gotten past the fashion for such things, and the 
stock was worthless. It wouldn’t even make good 
kindling wood, it was so crooked. It’s a fair guess 
that every yard which does not have a readily acces- 
sible stock record that is actually used has more or 
less stuff that is not turned as often as it should be. 
It may be odd-sized windows or doors. It may be spe- 
cially ordered molding or interior finish that for some 
reason was not taken. It may be a new kind of wood 
that didn’t take. Whatever it is it is an outlaw. It’s 
a star boarder who never pays for his keep. 


No Deadheads in His Warehouses 


Nathan Dyke, of Fort Smith, Ark., is a dealer who 
has made a conspicuous success in a lively town. His 
stock is all live stock. No deadhead has a chance in 
any of his warehouses. If a sash or a door of odd 
size is left on his hands he doesn’t put it away with 
the consoling reflection that sometime or other some 
person will come in and ask for that very thing. If it 
is a window the glass comes out and the sash goes into 
the scrap heap to be made into kindling or to be burned 
on a periodic bonfire provided for the immolation of 
such truck. If it is a door it comes to pieces. The 
panels and side rails are used in making stock doors if 
they can be so utilized. Otherwise they, too, start 
down the primrose path to the everlasting bonfire. 
This is heroic treatment, but as a result all the Dyke 
stock is live stuff. If the warehouses should burn the 
company would be justified in asking the insurance 
companies for a settlement of 100 percent on the stock 
records. 

Lumbermen are learning that it pays to buy when 
the price is right and also to buy when orders can be 
filled. A good many dealers have carried on the busi- 
ness on the plan of the slovenly housewife and the 
corner grocery. It comes a quarter of 12 and the 
lady of the house smooths her curl papers, reluctantly 
puts down her copy of that immortal classic entitled, 
‘“‘The Love Life of Elola, the Beautiful Princess,’’ 
and wonders what in botheration to have for dinner. 
Getting a fresh grip on her quid of Lastforever Pep- 
permint she calls up the grocer and says: ‘‘Sen’ me 
over 15 cents worth o’ bulony and a can 0’ sardines 
and some erackers,’’ and then, her duty fully done, she 
relapses with a sigh into the exotic delights of the 
wicked Duke’s palace. 

Time was when most lumbermen were within a few 
hours of a sawmill where they could get lumber any 
time they wanted it. They could sell a barn bill and 
then order the lumber. That is now impossible for 
most of them. Time was, also, when they sold nothing 
but lumber. But now, as Mr. Cecka remarked, the 
lumber retailer sells a vast number of things in the 
building material line. In order to know how best to 
buy, a lumberman must know how, when and what he 
sells. A stock record and a digest of his sales record 
will show him what he ean best buy in large quantities 
and what he can afford to keep in small quantities be- 
cause of the ease of reordering. Original cost, storage 
capacity, interest on investment and desirability of 
always being well stocked in that particular item are 
some of the things that should be considered in decid- 
ing on buying policies. No very intelligent decision 
can be made unless there is information available about 
them. The winter is a good time not only to make the 
annual invoice but also to install a reasonable stock- 
keeping system. 

A Story with a Moral 


Most retailers have some sort of system of comput- 
ing costs. Some do not. Some consider all such things 
as ‘‘fool perfessor stuff’’ and refuse to take any stock 
in them. Maybe a little experience in another field 
will be illuminating. A certain farmer had a bug for 
keeping horses. He didn’t keep good horses. Any 
old pelter would answer his purpose. His theory was 
that any mare would do for a brood mare and that he 
would get rich raising colts. But he didn’t get rich, 
and he didn’t raise many colts. Exposure and careless 
handling didn’t do them any good. One day a mer- 
chant relative began urging him to get rid of his horses. 
This was old stuff between them, but this time the busi- 
ness man sprung a little cost sheet. 

‘“See here, Al,’’ he said, ‘‘let’s figure up how much 
those horses cost you in a year and how much they 
bring you. There are twenty-two in the bunch. How 
much does it cost you to keep ’em a year, do you 
think??? 

‘*Oh, not much, I reckon,’’ said Al. ‘‘I take care 
of ’em, and they eat just what grows out here. I don’t 
buy any feed or nothing.’’ 

‘Well, let’s see. You rent the land they graze on. 
These twenty-two horses eat twenty-eight acres of pas- 
ture clear down to the roots. They live on grass about 
half the year. That’s about an acre and a quarter a 
horse. The rent is $6 an acre. That makes $7.50 for 
grass. You feed ’em grain about a third of the year. 
Call it twenty-five ears of corn a day for four months. 
That’ll come near hitting it on a yearly average. That’s 
seven and a half bushels a month or thirty bushels for 
the four months. Corn’s worth $2. That’s $60.’’ 

‘Holy Mike!’’ breathed Al thru his whiskers. 

Then you feed ’em hay. Say ten pounds a day for 
five months. That’s three-quarters of a ton. Three- 





Woter runs downhill, not sumtimes but 
allus. Th’ sun doant never raze in th’ 
West ner a pine tree grow outin’ a akorn. 
I don’t know of eny man maide plan that 
wurks that ackerate, do yo’? 

—Musings of the Old Axman. 














quarters: of $16 is $12 for hay. How much are these 
old plugs worth?’’ 

‘“Well,’’ said Al doubtfully, ‘‘some are worth more 
and some are worth less—’’ 

‘*Let’s call it $75 a head. Some are getting more 
valuable and some are getting less valuable, so we’ll 
not figure any increase or depreciation. At 6 percent 
your investment in each horse costs you $4.50 interest 
every year. Then we’ll prorate the investment in this 
barn.’’ 

‘Gosh all hemlocks!’’ Al exploded. ‘‘ Are you going 
to charge for the air they breathe?’’ 

‘*We’ll prorate the investment in this horse barn,’’ 
his friend said firmly. ‘‘It’s worth about $800. We’ll 
charge off about $80 depreciation. 


Add $48 interest. 

















«Sen? me over 15 cents worth o’ bulony’ ” 


Call it $120. 
it $5.’? 

‘‘Aw, that’s dang foolishness,’’ Al protested. 
man’s got to have a barn, ain’t he?’’ 

‘*You don’t use it for anything but horses, do you? 
And you own it, don’t you? And nobody else will re- 
place it when it falls down, will they? Well. Then 
there’s the question of help. Oh, yes, you do your own 
work, but you wouldn’t work for somebody else for 
nothing, would you? Well, we’ll make a nominal charge 
of $5 a head a year for taking care of the brutes. We'll 
not make any veterinary charge, tho you always have 
to pay a lot of that kind of bills. Well, I guess that’s 
bad enough. Let’s add it up: 


Prorated among twenty-two horses, call 
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Pe wists canede Hee tee car ereaaneeewaes $ 7.50 
CO en en er ee err ee ere ee ar ee 60.00 
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Nice tidy little sum, isn’t it? Now multiply that 
by 22 and we get a total cost of $2,068 that your horses 
cost you every year.’’ 

‘‘But they earn me something,’’ said Al weakly. 

‘*Sure. Let’s figure it up. You do about 100 days 
of work with a team a year. Sometimes you use three 
or four horses, but you know a lot of those old pelters 
haven’t had a strap on ’em except a halter in five 
years. Call it 125 days with a team of two horses. At 
$4 a, day that’s $500. You’ve averaged selling four 
eolts a year for the last few years. Theyv’ve brought 
you about $150 apiece. That’s $600. Total $1,100. 
Deduct that from $2,068 and we find your horses net- 
ting you an annual loss of $968. Not hardly as bad as 
I thot it would be.’’ 

**Tt ain’t so,’’ Al yelled. 

‘*All right; then you figure it out.’’ 

Al is said to be still figuring. 

A cost sheet sometimes gives a comfortable lumber 
man an uncomfortable jar. And not infrequently that 
jar is the beginning of wisdom, 





ESTABLISHES LUMBER COURSE AT UNIVERSITY 


MADISON, WIs., Oct. 15.—A new course has been estab- 
lished at the University of Wisconsin by Arthur Koehler, 
of the United States Forest Products Laboratory, to be 
known as the course in forestry and utilization of wood. 
Seven 1-hour field trips are to be given in the course to 
familiarize the class with the native woods in the vicinity 
of Madison. In outlining the course to interest the pos 
sible student some of the following questions are asked: 


Do you know how a tree grows? 
formed? What is the difference between sapwood and heart- 
wood? Do you know that our forests are being cut three 
times as fast as they grow and that unless they are handled 
scientifically our grandchildren will witness a wood famine? 

Do you know that at present we have abundant mature 
timber and where this timber is located? Do you know that 
Wisconsin, which from 1899 to 1904 led all other States in 
the production of lumber, still leads in the production of 
hemlock, birch, basswood and elm, with a close second in 
maple ? 

Do you know what part of our standing timber is owned by 
the Government and how this timber is cared for? Do you 
know what the United States Forest Products Laboratory of 
this city is doing to prevent waste of wood all over the coun- 
try? Do you realize the enormous value of forests to the 
country, besides the lumber they furnish? Do you know 
what advantages and limitations wood has and what the 
principal species are used for? 


Two hours a week are to be devoted to the course in the 
recitation room, and it is designed to be a help to stu- 
dents in economy, engineering, farming, teaching, man- 
ual arts, landscape gardening and to others desiring a 
general knowledge about trees, wood and the country’s 
timber supply. 


How annual rings are 
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CONFERENCE CONSIDERS NATIONAL HOUSING PROBLEM 


Supply of Homes Reported Wholly Inadequate—Proper Quarters for Workers May Determine an Industry’s Existen-e 
—The Question One of Vital War Time Importance— Progress 


The Sixth National Conference on Housing in America 
was held in Chicago on the first three days of the week 
under the auspices of the National Housing Association, 
whose headquarters are at 105 East Twenty-second Street, 
New York City. The conference was heavily attended 
and the program was most interesting and was carried 
thru with snap and vigor. This movement appears to 
be an intensely practical one and largely in the hands 
of experts in their respective lines. The Chicago hosts 
of the conference represented a formidable list of local 
and State organizations, including architects, engineers 
and similar organizations. Thru some strange oversight 
of the lumbermen, however, no national or local organiza- 
tion of lumbermen was represented in this list, and the 
only ‘‘lumberman’’ having any place upon the program 
was imported from Philadelphia, and represented a mail- 
order ready cut house concern. 

After an address of weleome by Mayor Thompson, of 
Chicago, Secretary Lawrence Veiller gave his report. 
It was not a written report but an oral and very inter- 
esting review of the progress of the year. At present 
there are 479 cities interested in some way in housing 
reform, an increase of fifty-nine new cities for the year. 
Of the new cities eighteen have organized housing com- 
mittees, twenty-seven have inaugurated campaigns for 
more houses, five have passed, or are agitating, housing 
laws, and twenty-six have begun or proposed enterprises 
for the building of houses. 

At present, also, there ‘are 231 housing organizations 
in 176 different cities, an increase of twenty-seven. Of 
the new organizations one is national, one a State organ- 
ization and sixteen are committees of chambers of ccom- 
merce. There are also at present 236 enterprises for the 
actual construction of improved dwellings. Eighteen of 
these are under the auspices of chambers of commerce; 
eleven of them were organized by employers; one in 
Massachusetts is a governmental organization; and one 
was promoted by a real estate company. 

Mr. Veiller’s review of the needs for houses for work- 
men was a very interesting one. He exhibited a list which 
had been compiled in his office from press clippings of 
seventy cities whose local newspapers during the year 
had at some time or other emphasized the fact of a 
demand for houses in excess of the supply. He reviewed 
the actual efforts in various cities to provide in an organ- 
ized way for increased housing facilities for workmen, and 
among the cities in this review were Bridgeport and 
Bristol, Conn.; Chester, Pa.; Flint, Mich.; Kistler, Pa.; 
Allwood, N. J.; Elmira, N. Y.; Beloit, Wis.; Irwin, 
Tenn.; Akron, Ohio; Mareus Hook, Pa.; Waterbury, 
Conn.; Youngstown, Ohio; Rome, N. Y.; and Derby, Conn. 
There also have been two local developments of this sort 
in or about Philadelphia and an interesting experiment 
in the building of homes for miners in and about Ebens- 
burg and Revloc, Pa., where it is stated that brick houses 
are being constructed for $1,000 each above the founda- 
tion, without plumbing or bathroom. 

Mr. Veiller said that the chief difficulty in providing 
a sufficient number of homes was one of capital. Such 
housing enterprises must be conducted along the most 
economical line in order to provide homes at a rental or 
purchase price within the workingman’s financial capac- 
ity, and investments in such housing enterprises can, 
therefore, not be expected to pay more than 5 or 6 per- 
cent on the capital. A manufacturer who can reap 15 or 
20 percent or even more on capital invested in his actual 
manufacturing enterprise is, of course, loath to put any 
part of it into the building of homes in an organized way 
for his laborers; and in many cities the scarcity of appro- 
priate housing quarters for workingmen is actually hold- 
ing back the establishment of industrial plants. 

A Matter of War Time Concern 

Where these plants are for the manufacture of Govern- 
ment orders of munitions or other war supplies, the 
Government is directly interested in this matter and the 
secretary stated that the Council of National Defense is 
giving attention to this subject at present, and the 
question is whether the Government will not find it neces- 
sary to step in and assist. This may either be in sub- 
sidizing housing movements to be promoted by the em- 
ployers, the Government being a silent partner in the 
matter, or the Government may depart from all conven- 
tional precedents and itself engage in the building of 
houses as a prime mover in those cases where it is neces- 
sary to get the desired production. He expressed his 
personal belief that the Government would actually move 
in one or the other of these directions within a short 
time. 

The National Housing Association has 713 members at 
present, a gain of 192 during the last year. It has a 
total income of $16,000, of which $12,000 is a subsidy 
from the Sage Foundation and $4,000 represents receipts 
from members. There was a loss of only fourteen mem- 
bers during the year and therefore a net gain was made 
of 34 percent. 

In his review of housing legislation, Secretary Veiller 
especially mentioned the new Michigan State law as being, 
in his opinion, the best one in the United States. The 
new housing law of Minneapolis is a very close second 
and enjoys the advantage of having been thoroly dis- 
cussed and agitated thru a campaign of education so that 
there is little likelihood of its repeal. The Michigan law 
affects twenty-nine cities of the State having a popula- 
tion of 10,000 or over, many of the citizens of which do 
not yet realize that they have such an improved law. It 
may be that when it is put into force reaction may occur 
which will lead to its repeal. A very excellent law along 
similar lines passed the Senate in Illinois but was lost 
in the House. There also has been a very notable devel- 








opment along this line in Philadelphia which is covered 
by the report of the Commissioner of Public Works for 
1915. 

The work of the conference was carried on in morning, 
afternoon and evening sessions, except that Tuesday after- 
noon was given up to an automobile inspection trip of the 
parks and various housing sections of Chicago. There 
were also noonday luncheons on each of the three days, 
with some addresses and papers delivered at each lunch- 
eon, and a closing banquet on Wednesday. - 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will not attempt to cover 
all of the subjects presented at the conference, owing to 
lack of time and space, but will discuss those which are 
of most direct application te the lumber industry. 

Expert Opinion on Workingmen’s Homes 

At the afternoon session on Monday an interesting 
talk was made by Leslie H. Allen, of the Aberthaw Con- 
struction Co., Boston, Mass., on ‘‘How Can We Cheapen 
the Workingman’s Dwelling?’’ This company is the 
builder of workingmen’s houses in a number of sections, 
and in particular at an industrial site in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Allen said that the practical limitations of the 
case must be considered in order to keep the cost within 
the workingman’s reach. A bathtub is an excellent 
thing, but it is better to give the workingman a good 
house without a bathtub than do nothing at all for him. 
A cellar and an attie are useful adjuncts of a house to be 
oceupied by a family living up to the American standard, 
but actual experience shows that the type of families for 
which there is the greatest need of improved housing 
do not need the cellar for the storing of preserves or a 
winter supply of coal or potatoes, inasmuch as they buy 
only from hand to mouth, a half peck of potatoes or 
bushel of coal at a time, and the cellar is usually actually 
used for the storing of all kinds of inflammable rubbish. 
He quoted statistics to show that 86 percent of dwelling 
fires started in cellars in a certain area during a certain 
period. The same remarks, he said, applied to the attic. 
If there are no such places for the storing of old rubbish, 
it will be disposed of and not become a fire menace. As 
to roofs, the speaker stated that the shingle roof was still 
the conventional form, altho slowly giving away to other 
materials. Asbestos shingles cost more than asphalt and 
nearly twice as much as wooden shingles, and were there- 
fore rarely used, but, in his opinion, were more durable 
than asphalt shingles. Inasmuch as neither has been used 
long enough to determine their actual durability this is 
still an unknown factor in their efficiency. Personally 
he favored the adoption of flat, gravel roofs for dwellings, 
of the type generally used on brick buildings. The ques- 
tion of appearance is largely one of custom and inasmuch 
as this is absolutely the cheapest sort of roof to build 
and maintain, he favored its adoption at least for work- 
ingmen’s dwellings where the question of cost was so 
important. 

He also gave some interesting figures on wall construc- 
tion. He stated that ordinary frame construction lathed 
and plastered inside and sheathed and shingled outside 
would cost about 33 cents a square foot of wall, or about 
37 cents if clapboard and paint were substituted for 
shingles. If wire lath and stucco were used for the out- 
side the cost would be about 49 cents. A 6-inch concrete 
wall, furred and plastered on the inside, finished smooth 
on the outside, would cost about 55 cents, while if the 
outside were finished in stucco the cost would be about 
63 cents. If hollow tile were used with plaster inside 
and stucco outside the cost would be about 53 cents. If 
an 8-inch brick wall were used with furring and lath 
and plaster inside the cost would be about 62 cents. He 
gave these as costs based upon present prices. 

In the course of his remarks Mr. Allen paid his respects 
to various city building codes which he said were unneces- 
sarily severe. In many instances they require concrete 
walls to be 12 inches thick whereas the concrete houses 
which his company are constructing are only 6 inches 
thick above the foundation line and 8 inches below, which 
is amply thick for reinforced concrete in moderate size 
dwellings. He also considered an 8-inch brick wall ample 
for such construction. In a 2-family dwelling, also, the 
arrangement should be such that the kitchens would 
adjoin each other against the parting wall, with the 
bathroom just above on the second floor, and one set of 
sewer connections and vent pipes should do for the two 
plumbing systems. Many city ordinances do not permit 
this, but no one is benefited by requiring an entirely sepa- 
rate set of connections for each house, ‘‘except possibly 
the plumbing contractor.’’ 

As other defails promoting cheapness, the speaker 

mentioned the omitting of architectural ornamentation 
on the exterior, using as small size door openings as 
comfort and convenience would suggest, and as far as 
possible sacrificing beauty to utility and increased floor 
space. 
Pithe Monday evening session was well attended, tho 
several of the speakers could not be present, owing to 
unexpected business conditions, and the program was 
slightly rearranged. Phillip Hiss, an architect who is 
chairman of the housing subcommittee of the labor com- 
mittee of the Council of National Defense, portrayed in 
striking phrases the immediate need of improving the 
housing conditions at many of our industrial centers. 
The investigation conducted by his committee revealed 
a most deplorable lack of housing facilities in many com- 
munities, and he considered the conditions dangerous in 
the extreme. The Government would not permit him to 
say what will be done, but action is imminent. 

If the present shortage of houses in many of the muni- 
tion manufacturing centers were to continue for six 
months, he believed it would result in the cessation of war 


Abroad and at Home 


industries. Production would come to a standstill ay4 
could not. be speeded up. The winning of the war 

pends as much upon increasing the output of munitic», 
and supplies of all kinds as upon putting men at the figi.+- 
ing front and so it is absolutely essential that an unint 
rupted increase in the out-turn of war materials be k. 
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up. He cited as an example housing conditions at a lar e 
ship building plant. This plant has a capacity for « 

ployment of 7,000 men. Last January, however, 0: 'y 
2,800 employees were busy, and now there are only 3,!.) 
at work. This is not because the company could not }»t 


them to work but simply because there are no housi 
facilities. He believes that the cities, themselves, aii 
by the Government, must correct the lack of housi 
accommodations and if it is not immediately correci 
this condition will ‘‘ prevent the winning of the war.’’ 

Miss Gray then told very interestingly of the mam 
in which England has met the housing problems eng 
dered by the war activities and the great plans that oe 
being laid to build a large number of houses immediate y 
at the conclusion of the war, or even before the war 
ended. England was unable to produce munitions 
sufficient quantities until housing errors were remedi 
and that country now realizes the need of seeing th 
every possible workman owns a home. House owners! 
is the backbone of a sound country. Our Governme: 
as was the case with the English Government, can n 
consider factors that keep individual concerns fr 
building homes for workmen. It is not a question of 
cost with the Government—it is the question of getting 
done. 

Liefur Magnusson, special agent of the United Stat 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, who for two years has bec 
engaged upon an investigation of housing conditions ai 
housing progress in the United States, then presented 
brief but interesting report. The investigations did n 
take in the entire country but, so far as the Governme: 
is concerned, the work of 700 employers in housing their 
employees has been studied. There are probably 1,000 
firms in the United States building houses for their e) 
ployees. The survey revealed that 213 firms have provide: 
housing facilities for 34 percent of 467,000 men. He pi 
sented some figures showing the comparative cost and sive 
of houses built by different concerns in all sections of thie 
United States and the investment required. Sixty com- 
panies, for a period of five years, expended an amount 
equal to 28 percent of the total payroll in erecting houscs 
for 42 percent of their employees. Practically all these 
companies are satisfied that the house building plan is 
paying and that it should be extended. 


Significant Individual Experiences 


In an impressive talk, Dudley R. Kennedy, of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio, said 
that there is no ‘‘best type of house’’ to be built for 
workingmen. The houses have to be fitted to individual 
and geographical requirements, as well as other consider- 
ations. Houses should not be given to the men, but the 
entire transaction should be a business one, the employees 
being charged a certain amount of interest upon the prin- 
cipal. To do otherwise is to take away the self-respe:t 
of the worker. During 1916 he cited the example of ove 
firm which employed 16,000 men and in which the labor 
turnover for the year was 187 percent. Most of tlie 
floating laborers were single men between the ages of *)) 
and 30. Figures kept by the company show that 11 per- 
eent of those who quit and drifted rented homes, whic 
only 4 percent of the total owned homes. 

Frederick Apel, of the Goodyear Heights Realty Cv. 
Akron, Ohio, briefly outlined the experience of t! 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. in providing means for is 
employees to own their own homes. At first this w 
not undertaken because of a housing shortage, but sim] 
to better the condition of the workmen. This ye: 
hewever, a real housing shortage struck Akron and =! 
present the Goodyear Heights company has under co 
struction probably 600 houses. At first, a tract of 4- 
acres was bought, 100 acres of which was divided in 
436 lots. One hundred and eleven houses have been bui 
upon the first addition and the remaining tract of 3: 
acres was divided up this year into 1,500 lots. Tie 
buildings are sold to the employees upon as easy tern’s 
as possible and very little down is required before buil 
ing operations are started. In the first houses put 
nothing was required to be paid down, but in son ° 
cases where the house was built according to design «© 
the employee, $100 was required to be paid down up: 
the lot. The latter plan seems to be working with gov | 
success and the company is satisfied with the develo - 
ments. Interest at 6 percent is charged but is not allow: ! 
to accumulate. That is, upon each payment by the e:~ 
ployee the principal is reduced upon which interest 
charged. 
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TUESDAY MORNING 


The morning sessions of the conference were he’! 
in two sections, one on construction and the other ©) 
health. In the construction conference of Tuesday 
morning, Richard Henry Dana, jr., a New York arch 
tect, discussed the best house for the small wage earnc! 
and was followed with an address on ‘‘Ready Made 
Houses,’’ by John E. Counselman of the Unit Cor 
struction Co., St. Louis. This address, however, we- 
not on the ready made house which is familiar to th 
lumber trade as an item of mail order competition, bu 
described the unit system of casting buildings in sla’) 
sections in molds in a flat position and transporting ther 
by derrick chains and erecting,them into their place 
in the assembled construction. ,This has been used fo 
a considerable period in the a Li nS of grain el 
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oators and of other large buildings, and the address was 

accompanied by stereopticon views showing some fea- 

coves of this work. The speaker stated that this could 
easily applied to the construction of houses and 
owed also some designs in this direction inasmuch as 
eries of industrial houses are being erected in con- 

te by this company at the present time. 

One interesting feature of these workingmen’s homes 

s that the house itself as completed in conerete was 

hoxlike affair and that a pitched roof was super- 

osed upon this upon a wooden framework. The top 

‘the box represented the flat slabbed ceiling of the 

ise. 

Chis speaker was followed with a discussion by 
M. Brown, announced as of the International Mill 
Timber Co., Philadelphia. This concern, however, 
reality is one of the Michigan mail order ready-cut 
use concerns. This speaker’s remarks were inter- 

‘ing in what he did not tell about the actual efficiency 

the ready-eut system. He said that ready-cut houses 

re built on good designs and that their advertising 
iped to create a demand for homes, but some of his 
iterested hearers were obviously disappointed in his 
cilure to show any real efficiency in the ready-cut sys- 

m as applied to dwelling construction and particu- 
irly in quantity as in the building of an industrial 
‘own, Some of the later speakers in their discussions 
expressed the doubt that this method offered any ad- 
antages in this field. This speaker was followed by 
, representative of the Aladdin Construction Co., whose 
ame was not disclosed and who was equally vague and 
reneral in what he had to say. 

Tuesday afternoon was given to an automobile in- 
pection tour of parks, playgrounds and typical dwell- 
ing sections of the city. 

TUESDAY EVENING SESSION 

The principal feature of the Tuesday evening session 
was a very interesting and informing address by Maj. 
W. A. Starrett, of Washington, D. C., who had general su- 
pervision of the construction of the sixteen cantonments 
for the national army. Major Starrett’s subject was 
‘The Housing of the New Army.’’ The address was 
illustrated by moving pictures taken by the Government 
for its official records of the war. Major Starrett paid 
glowing tributes to the splendid work of the lumber com- 
mittee of the advisory commission of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, and to the patriotic and effective co- 
operation of the lumber manufacturers in supplying the 
material, A. E. Owen, chairman of the camp committee 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, spoke upon ‘‘ Bunk Houses, 
Boarding Houses and Labor Camps.’’ Until quite re- 
cently condemned freight cars have peen largely used for 
bunk houses, but these are gradually being replaced by 
portable white pine structures 20x15, with plenty of win- 
dows, equipped with double-decked bunks, which are pro- 
vided with mattresses, sheets and pilloweases. The linen 
is changed twice a week and the other bedding disin- 
fected and treated with insecticides weekly. The houses 
are inspected at regular intervals by an official of the 
company. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 


At the Wednesday morning session, the matter of 
especial interest to lumbermen was the symposium on 
housing famines in Bridgeport, Conn., Kenosha, Wis., 
md Akron, Ohio, and how the cities concerned have 
grappled with the housing shortage. In Bridgeport, the 
problem is largely one of housing foreign workmen and 
families, many of whom do not even speak English. Then, 
too, the problem was different there because the work- 
ers were largely employed in textile mills, while in the 
other two places the work was either of a skilled or heav- 
er character. In all three cases the building of houses 
for the workmen has materially helped in solving the 
labor turnover and labor unrest and the manufacturers 
are all well pleased with the results obtained. A full 
account of the manner in which the problem was solved 
in Kenosha appeared in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on 
March 31, pages 40 and 41, under the title ‘‘How Ke- 
nosha Is Solving the Housing Problem.’’ The experi- 
ence of the manufacturers of Kenosha was presented by 
Conrad Shearer, vice president Kenosha Homes Co. Re- 
garding developments during 1917, he said that this 
spring, due to the inereased cost of building materials 
and labor, that the company had determined to complete 
houses that had been started, but to wait until the cost 
of construction could come back to normal before start- 
ing any more. Additional houses are still needed as badly 
as ever, and as soon as building costs return to normal, 
i number of houses will be built. While Mr. Shearer did 
not state that this condition prevailed elsewhere in the 
ountry, comment by those in attendance indicated that 
many large building projects are being held back by the 
same thing. Whether or not the cost of lumber and 
other building materials is unduly high when compared 
with the cost of other commodities did not seem to be 
considered, the one thought being that the cost of the com- 
pleted building is considerably greater today than the 
cost of the same building completed a year or two ago 
would have been. 

The population of Akron, Ohio, increased from 69,000 
in 1910 to approximately 160,000 today and naturally 
this called for great expansion in building activities if 
all of the people were to have even a roof over their heads. 
The factories there found that the only way to efficiently 
do this was to build the homes. The real shortage of 
housing, however, did not hit the city until this year 
when it was discovered that the most efficient thing in 
Akron, according to Robert E. Lee, who presented the 
talk upon the accomplishments of that city, were the 
bedsteads, which were worked three 8-hour shifts,—that 
is, all the factories were working on three shifts of eight 
hours and in order to take care of the workers it was 
found necessary to work the beds 24 hours a day. While 
the manufacturers there fully appreciate and desire that 
the homes be owned, this year created an emergency 
which could only be solved as an emergency. Conse- 
quently, houses are now being built. to rent, and this 





had to be undertaken by the manufacturers as a matter of 
self-preservation. The greatest progress has been made 
in building homes for employees by the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber ’Co., whose operations have been described else- 
where. At present, the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. has 
a building project under way and the Miller Rubber Co. 
is now starting a building project for its employees. In 
all of Akron’s housing projects, sidewalks and streets 
have been put in by the companies as it was not desired 
to leave such undertakings to be used as political foot- 
balls later on. An employee needs no capital except 
character to get into a home and, if necessary, the com- 
panies are making the first down payment where such are 
required. The turnover of labor in 1913 amounted to 20 
pereent a month, or 240 percent a year, but, by abolish- 
ing the 10-hour day and installing an 8-hour work shift 
and building homes, before the war created a labor short- 
age and started manufatturers bidding against each other 
for men, the Akron companies financing housing projects 
were able to reduce their labor turnover to between 2 
and 3 percent a month. 

The most important point or the morning session came 
out in the discussion which took place. Several manu- 
facturers stated that they had come to the conference ex- 
pecting and hoping to receive definite and clear-cut 
statistics as to how much the providing of good housing 
for employees reduced the labor turnover. One manu- 
facturer, in particular, said that he was very seriously 
considering the building of homes, provided he could be 
assured that it would reduce his labor turnover, and thus 
secure him better employees, and further that he knew 
he was but one of many employers thruout the country 
seriously considering an immediate embarkation upon a 
housing plan of large size. These manufacturers made it 
plainly evident that to stabilize their supply of labor 
they are willing to go ahead immediately with building 
operations, provided they are convinced that the building 
of homes will help to hold employees. 


Describes Zoning of Cities 


The luncheon on Wednesday was a joint luncheon 
with the Association of Commerce of Chicago, presided 
over by William R. Moss, chairman of the ways and 
means committee. The speaker at this luncheon was 
Lawson Purdie, president of the board of taxes and 
assessments of New York City, who spoke upon the 


zoning of cities. Mr. Purdie’s address was extremely 
interesting and showed that the zoning of cities was not 
merely a sociological movement but one founded upon 
actual commercial and business sense. He stated that 
the first tall buildings in use in New York paid wonder- 
fully because they stole their light and air from sur- 
rounding areas. Whenever such buildings became 
blanketed, however, by the building of other strue- 
tures, their value as an investment dropped at once. 
The net result of this that while in some strategic 
points where light and air can not be shut off by 
further building activities, such buildings are profit- 
able, this uncontrolled development of skyscrapers re- 
sults in extreme peaks and extreme valleys of land 
value ranging to $200 a square foot down to $10 a 
square foot in the immediate vicinity. He stated that 
a proper limitation upon heights of buildings with 
relation to street widths would have necessitated the 
spreading of the congested section over a wider terri- 
tory but would have resulted in a greater tatal of land 
value increment and of efficiency. The same thing 
happens when a retail shopping district is invaded by 
clothing manufacturing lofts because the horde of for- 
eign workers in these clothing factories will not mix 
with the fashionable shopping crowds. He cited one 
block in this section which was formerly valued at 
$17,000,000 and which is now rated at $7,000,000, which 
in his opinion might be somewhat too high. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


The Wednesday afternoon session was devoted to 
organized housing activities and Bernard J. Newman, 
director of the Pennsylvania School for Social Service, 
Philadelphia, made an interesting talk on how to go 
about organizing the housing work of a community. 
He was followed with an address on the ‘‘ After-care of 
a Housing Law,’’ by Mrs. Albion Fellows Bacon, of 
Evansville, Ind., who gave a very keen, and at times 
sareastie, paper on this subject, telling of the multitude 
of difficulties and dangers which beset not merely the 
enactment but the actual and impartial enforcement 
of the housing law. The method of proceeding along 
the lines of least resistance, which she advocated, was 
in going after ‘‘the rich man’s slums’’ as the first 
objective and leaving the poor widow’s cottage for 
later attention. 





LEAVENWORTH, WASH., Oct. 15.—In the apple growing 
region in the Wenatchee district on the Great Northern 
Railroad, and also on the Wenatchee River where it 
comes tumbling out of the Caseade mountains, lies 
Leavenworth, the home of the Great Northern Lumber 
Co. It is 197 miles west of Spokane and 142 miles east 
of Seattle, and is just where the transcontinental railroad 
trains begin to climb thru the Caseade Mountains, amid 


ber schooling of years’ standing with the Carpenter- 
Lamb Co., Minneapolis, about the plant and sales de- 
partment and on the road. 

The Great Northern Lumber Co.’s office is a large 
and comfortable one story structure and alongside of 
it is a commodious dwelling, where Mr. Gardner makes 
his home. Across the street is the club house for the em- 
ployees, where there are billiard, pool and ecard tables, 
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some of the finest scenery in the world. It is on the east 
slope of the Cascade Mountains and is the last pine lum- 
ber manufacturing plant, as one goes westward toward 
Puget Sound, for on the westward slopes of the Cascades 
lie great forests of fir, cedar and spruce. 

The plant at Leavenworth was built by the Lamb-Davis 
Lumber Co. more than a dozen years ago, the late Petrel 
Davis having charge of operations. For many years he 
had been mill superintendent for C. Lamb & Sons, Clinton, 
Towa, and the Lamb interests were behind the Leaven- 
worth plant until, thru the efforts of George L. Gardner, 
its manager for several years past, its sale to the newly 
organized Great Northern Lumber Co. was brought about 
in December, 1916. Mr. Gardner is one of the energetic 
young lumbermen of the West, having received his lum- 


as well as reading matter at their service. The logging 
is done by railroad and the men are housed in sanitary 
samp cars made by the Factribilt Co., of Seattle, and in 
these they have every accommodation to be found in a 
town hotel, consisting of hot.and cold shower baths, elec 
tric lights and the best things to eat that can be obtained. 
Despite strikes and labor troubles the Great Northern 
Lumber Co. has operated its plant days only thruout the 
season, cutting about 140,000 feet a day and is now ex- 
tending its railroad into new timber that is being opened 
up, so that next year it will be able to operate night 
and day. It has extensive timber holdings and will be 
a factor in the western white pine industry for many 
years, under the capable management that is now directing 
the affairs of the company. 
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PLAN CENTRALIZED CONTROL OF CONSTRUCTION WORK 


Seek to Eliminate Harmful Competition in Buying— 
“Outside”? Contracts Blamed for High Costs 


WasHINeTON, D. C., Oct. 17.—Under special orders is- 
sued by Secretary of War Baker, Brig. Gen. Isaac W. 
Littell, quartermaster corps, builder of the big national 
army cantonments, is working out a centralized control 
of all army construction work. 

The plan of centralizing all construction work is 
the result of a careful investigation of the situation 
which existed by reason of the division of construc- 
tion activities among several War Department branches 
and the purchase-of materials thru many different offi- 
cials and agents. 

Whether the new system will be absolutely airtight 
in preventing unnecessary competition between army 
officers and other purchasing agents in buying lumber 
and other materials is the question. The general belief is 
that the new plan will be a big improvement over the old 
system of unrestricted competition and lack of codpera- 
tion. 

Instead of the engineer corps, the aviation section 
and other branches making independent purchases, all 
will clear thru the office of General Littell. There even 
is talk that the new system may extend beyond the 
limits of the War Department, but this can not be 
stated definitely. 

Competition between various army branches natu- 
rally tended to make prices soar, especially on strictly 
emergency and hurry-up orders. Honest profits will 
be assured under the new arrangement, but harmful 
competition in the existing emergency will be elimi- 
nated. There doubtless will be competition between 
those who have construction materials to sell, but it 
will be confined within reasonable limits and will not 
be permitted to run wild. 

Private contractors, it is said, will be stopped from 
purchasing socalled emergency supplies at war prices. 
There have been some abuses along this line by reason 
of the decision of the War Department to permit con- 
structing contractors for the various army cantonments 
to buy 25 percent of the total lumber and certain other 
materials required from local dealers and in the open 
market, instead of having all purchased at fixed prices. 
Prices paid for some of this material have run very 
high and have given rise, it is ascertained by members 
of the committee on lumber of the Council of National 
Denfense, to most of the charges against the alleged 
extravagance involved in the system of having war 
contract work done on the cost plus percentage basis. 

It is in connection with the methods involved in the 
outside contracts for 25 percent cf the cantonment con- 
struction materials that Major Oury of the quarter- 
master corps of the army and Major Hamilton of the 
reserve corps disagreed some time ago. Major Oury 
was transferred from General Littell’s offices at his own 
request. Major Hamilton is reported from time to 
time to have insisted upon buying large quantities of 
lumber in the open market at high prices and over the 
protest of the lumber committee. He and lumbermen 
here have not pulled together very well. Major Hamil- 
ton is how associated with the Americar International 
Corporation, which is developing the big fabricating 
yard for steel ships on Hog Island, in the Delaware 
River below Philadelphia. 

The understanding is that following the reorgani- 
zation of the army construction system the sizes of 
army camps and cantonments will be largely increased. 
Details are lacking, but the belief generally existing 
among lumbermen in touch with Government war busi- 
ness is that the new construction department under 
General Littell will have charge of future cantonment 
and camp construction and also of army storehouses 
and warehouses, and of aviation schools and fields. 
The latter has been in charge of the signal corps. Ord- 
nance bureau building operations also doubtless will 
come under General Littell’s jurisdiction. 

The construction of airplanes and purchase of lum- 
ber for that purpose will be under the aircraft board, 
which the recent session of Congress created into an 
independent branch of the Government. 

Lumber manufacturers who have been doing business 
with the Government at Washington headquarters since 
the war began are enthusiastically in favor of the 
scheme for a consolidated army construction bureau 
under General Littell. The latter has always codper- 
ated with the lumber committee and is on record as 
declaring that the army cantonments would never have 
been built had it not been for the committee and the 
emergency bureaus’ codperating with it. 

On account of General Littell’s well known attitude, 
hardwood lumber manufacturers are hopeful that the 
new construction bureau plan will produce good results 
for the hardwood manufacturing industry. Hardwood 
men say that there are plenty of openings in filling 
army needs for hardwood materials and finished prod- 
ucts. They expect that the hardwood emergency bureau 
will be officially recognized and share in the Govern- 
ment business. 

Hardwood men make no secret of the fact that they 
feel badly because the Federal Shipping Board and 
other Government departments have recognized other 
lumber trade emergency bureaus, but have declined to 
recognize the Southern Hardwood Emergency Bureau, 
placing orders instead with individual mills and dealers. 

The question of an increased price for the original 
100 yellow pine ship schedules being cut for the Gov- 
ernment is not yet finally settled. The price question 


has virtually been referred to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. The understanding between the lumbermen 
and the Government was that this would be done in 
ease of disagreement. The trade commission has been 
making a study of lumber production costs for several 
weeks and its report on the question of cost of produc- 
ing ship schedules is awaited as the basis for the new 
price for the first 100 ships. In order to hasten the 
report southern pine lumbermen are understood to have 
notified the trade commission that they will waive hear- 
ing on the findings of the commission. 

Among well informed lumbermen here it is confi- 
dently predicted that the commission’s report will war- 
rant a much higher price being paid for ship schedules 
to be contracted for in the future. And it is believed 
that there will be numerous contracts let hereafter, as 
many lumbermen believe that a great many more ship 
schedules can be eut in the South than have yet been 
attempted. 

The conflicting demands of the Federal Shipping 
Board and the navy for large pine timbers is reported 
to be in a fair way toward settlement thru the good 
offices of the priority committee. 

The shipping board is understood to be considering 
modification of its order commandeering the pine tim- 
bers for ship construction. Such modification has been 
suggested by lumber interests for various reasons, some 
of which were advanced last week by L. L. Chipman, 
of the Long Bell Lumber Co. 
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LABOR SHORTAGE PUZZLES ADMINISTRATION 
OFFICIALS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 15.—Realizing the growing 
menace of labor shortage, it has been proposed that 
workers employed in those industries necessary to the 
successful prosecution of the war be exempted from the 
next draft for the national army. 

The President and the military authorities have not 
determined upon the policy of exempting industries in- 
stead of individuals, as in the first draft. 

It is significant in this connection that Secretary of 
War Baker should announce his opposition to the pro- 
posal of Representative Julius Kahn of California, rank- 
ing Republican member of the House committee on mili- 
tary affairs and enthusiastic supporter of the adminis- 
tration’s war measures, that the draft ages be extended 
from 31 to 40 years on the one hand and lowered from 
21 to 18 years on the other hand. 

From the outset Secretary Baker has favored drafting 
men between the ages of 19 and 25, inclusive, which 
means men up to their twenty-sixth birthday. He favors 
these age limits because within them he is confident will 
be found the maximum of efficiency for military service, 
without unduly disturbing the essential industries of the 
nation, since men of twenty-five years are frequently not 
finally and definitely fixed in industry, while older men 
are. Mr. Baker favors lowering the age from 30 to 25, in 
any event. 

Fred W. Douty of the Pacific coast and other spruce 
producers have strongly urged the exemption of men 
who are getting spruce logs to the sawmills to be eut into 
airplane stock. It is vitally essential that spruce airplane 
stock be provided in abundance. While fir, ash and some 
other woods can be substituted in part, it is well known 
that spruce is far and away the best wood for airplanes 
because it combines lightness with unusual strength and 
toughness. As heretofore stated in these dispatches, 
there is now a 30 percent shortage of workers in this end 
of the spruce lumber industry. 

As was to have been expected, Samuel Gompers, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, and other 
prominent labor leaders have come forward and an- 
nounced their unqualified opposition to the proposal— 
which has only been suggested—that men’s hands be 
conscripted just as their entire bodies have been drafted 
for service in the trenches and just as their profits and 
incomes are conscripted to furnish money to carry on 
the war. 

Mr. Gompers says all the workmen are on their jobs 
and that it is a question of labor shortage rather than 
conscription, since under legislative authority the admin- 
istration could not find anybody to conscript for labor. 
He also is opposed to it on other grounds, some of which 
he has named. 

With much that Mr..Gompers says the average man 
will doubtless agree, but when one picks up his newspaper 
every morning and afternoon and reads of some new 
strike or threatened strike in an industry that is vitally 
important to the prosecution of the war he is inclined 
to approve right off the reel some form of legislation 
which would empower the President to compel men to 
work, at the same time giving him authority to adjust. 
any differences which might arise between employer and 
employee and make both sides abide by the settlement, 
solely as a war measure. 

All indications seem to point to an attempt on the 
part of labor to take advantage of the necessities of war 
to compel the adoption of the 8-hour day—of course, with 
ten hours’ pay. This may not be entirely just to the la- 
bor leaders, but no injustice is intended by the writer. 
There are so many threats of strikes and actual walk- 
outs, however, that one can not help drawing conclusions, 
especially when the 8-hour day figures prominently in 
so many of the disputes. 

It has been suggested, in this connection, that it might 
be well to utilize in this country some of the battalions of 
the second forest regiment (20th Engineers, U. 8. A.) in 
getting out spruce logs and lumber and in speeding up 
the delivery of yellow pine and Douglas fir ship timbers, 
in order to get wooden ships into the water on shorter no- 
tice and beat the kaiser and his lurking submarines. 


PRESIDENT CREATES A WAR TRADE BOARD 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 15.—In a proclamation issued 
today, President Wilson established a War Trade Board 
to administer the provisions of the trading with the enemy 
act and the exports embargo provisions of the espionave 
act. Among other provisions the proclamation transfers 
to the new body the functions heretofore vested in the 
Exports Administrative Board. The personnel of that 
organization is also merged into the new board. 

Hereafter all applications for export licenses should ‘e 
addressed to the bureau of exports of the War Trae 
Board, headquarters of which will continue to be at 14:5 
K St., N. W., Washington, D. C. The new board 
takes over the branch offices already established, ard 
being established, in various cities, which will have t'ec 
same powers and functions as originally contemplat«(. 

The trading with the enemy act makes it unlawful ‘o 
trade without license with any person whom it is proba! le 
to believe is an enemy or ally of an enemy. The defi:'- 
tion of ‘‘trade’’ is extremely broad and practically coves 
every form of business intercourse. An ‘‘enemy’’ or 
‘fally of enemy’’ is defined as any person of any nation- 
ality residing within the territory of the German empire 
or any of its allies, or territory that is occupied by thir 
military forees. Even citizens of the United States who 
have elected to remain within such territory are ‘‘¢:- 
emies’’ or ‘‘allies of the enemy’’ so far as the workin::s 
of this act are concerned. The act goes even further 
and provides that any person not residing in the United 
States, of whatever nationality and wherever residin., 
who is doing business within the territory above mei- 
tioned, is likewise an ‘‘enemy’’ or ‘‘ally of enemy.’’ 
So also is any corporation created by Germany or iis 
allies, or by any nation other than the United States and 
doing business within the territory already defined. 

It is important to note, however, that this act places 10 
restriction upon ordinary commercial transactions with 
subjects of Germany resident in the United States. Tie 
mere fact of their nationality does not prevent persons in 
this country having ordinary business relations with 
them. 

The President’s proclamation vests in the Federal 
Trade Commission power to authorize the use in the 
United States of any patents held by ‘‘enemies’’ or 
‘‘allies of enemies’’ that might be of service in the 
successful prosecution of the war. 

The censorship of messages, communications of any 
sort, whether by mail, telegraph, cable or radio, is com- 
mitted to a board composed of the Secretary of War, 
Seeretary of the Navy, Postmaster General, the War 
Trade Board and the chairman of the Committee on 
Public Information. 

The newly created War Trade Board is made up is 
follows: Vance C. McCormick, chairman, representing 
the Seeretary of State; a representative of the Secretary 
of the Treasury as yet unappointed; Dr. Alonzo EK. Tay- 
lor, representing the Secretary of Agriculture; Thomas D. 
Jones, representing the Secretary of Commerce; Beaver 
White, representing the Food Administrator; Frank ©. 
Munson, representing the United States Shipping Board, 
and Thomas L. Chadbourne, counselor. 





FEEL CONFIDENT OF LOAN’S SUCCESS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 16.—Secretary of the Treas 
uryMcAdoo and those associated directly with him in con 
ducting the second Liberty Loan campaign are confident 
that the proposed issue of $3,000,000,000 of 4 percent 
bonds will be oversubscribed. 

But they will not be content if the three billion mark is 
merely passed. They want to see the people come forward 
with their savings and make it $4,000,000,000 or more. 
In fact, Mr. McAdoo hopes that $5,000,000,000 will he 
subscribed for, in which event he will issue $4,000,000,000) 
in bonds. 

While disturbed over the action of the ‘‘bears’’ in 
Wall Street in hammering down market securities, even 
Government bonds, officials here are confident this situ: 
tion will adjust itself and that ultimately the men who 
engineered this unpatriotic raid will ‘‘ get theirs.’’ 

Mr. McAdoo is still touring the country. His dail! 
reports indicate widespread enthusiasm over the loa 
The subscriptions have not been coming in fast enoug 
to satisfy those who are directing the campaign, bv‘ 
they are confident that between now and Oct. 27, when 
the campaign will end, the big loan will be great! 
oversubscribed. 
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SAY FAREWELL TO SECOND FOREST REGIMEN? 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 16—Washington has sai! 
farewell officially and unofficially to the second fore: 
regiment (20th Engineers, U. S. A.), the first two ba 
talions of which have been training at American Unive: 
sity Park on the outskirts of the national capital fo: 
some time. 

There was an interesting and impressive entertainmen' 
many speeches and well wishes, the general understand 
ing being that the first two battalions will sail at an ear! 
date for the other side. 

The farewell ceremonies were held in the open-a' 
amphitheater at American University. It is estimati 
that more than 1,800 persons attended the exercises. 

The presiding officer was Dr. Charles Wood, pastor « 
the Presbyterian Church of the Covenant. Among t!i 
other speakers were Rev. U. G. B. Pierce, Rev. Rolan: 
Cotton Smith, all well known ministers; William Knowles 
Cooper, head of the local Y. M. C. A., which has bec 
converted into a sort of general headquarters for all boys 
in khaki, as well as for bluejackets and marines. 

Musie was furnished by the engineer band, and th 
lumbermen, simon pure lumberjacks and others joined 
heartily in the singing of patriotic songs. 

It has been the understanding from the outset that 
the officers and men of these battalions, aside from th: 
regular army officers, would be given only rudimentary 
training on this side. There is a great demand for just 
the kind of assistance they have been trained by their 
daily work to render behind the fighting lines in France. 
The man who fells a tree or assists in other ways in 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





vetting out timbers and lumber will be doing his bit just 
as truly as any man in the trenches. 
there could be no dependable trenches without the assist- 
ance of the men who work in the forests and get out props 
and timbers. 


In point of fact, 


[t is not necessary to say that the officers and men of 
F 20th Engineers, experienced engineers, lumbermen, 
foresters and military men, will give an excellent account 


o” themselves in the land of the tricolor on the other 
side of the Atlantic. 





AUSTRALIAN MILLS OPERATE PROFITABLY 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 15.—Consul General J. I. 
Brittain, of Sydney, Australia, reports under date of 
Aug. 29 that the sawmills which are operated and owned 
y the State of New South Wales were run during the 
three previous months at a profit of 15.72 percent. It 
stated that the sawmills have been able to take eon- 
traets at a profit and operate in competition with private 
companies, | : 


TO BUILD CONCRETE VESSELS 

WasuHtneTon, D. C., Oct. 15.—A dispatch from Consul 
it, Abert Johnson, at Dundee, Scotland, made public to- 
day, says the Dundee Harbor Trust has been informed 
{hat the Caledon Shipbuilding Co. has accepted the offer 
of the Harbor Trust of a building site for the construc- 
tion of conerete ships. The site is to include approximate- 
ly fourteen acres, and will be put in condition by the 
itarbor Trust immediately for the beginning of work on 
the ship yard by the Caledon company. 

This announcement, the consul says, has excited the 
liveliest interest in ship building circles. The harbor 
board has suitable grounds at its disposal on the water 
front which it can offer to the promoters of the new ven- 
ture. In the opinion of Dundee ship building experts, 
the building of concrete vessels will not prove to be 
merely a temporary makeship, but, if they fulfill the ex- 
pectation of ship builders they are destined to hold an 
important place in the future of the maritime commerce 
of the world. 


MUCH LUMBER SHIPPED BY BUREAUS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 16.—Up to the close of busi- 
ness on Monday the several emergency bureaus afliliated 
with the lumber committee, Council of National Defense, 
had shipped a total of 38,011 carloads of lumber to army 
camps and for other Government construction. In addi- 
tion, 2,872 carloads of ship timbers had been shipped 
hy yellow pine mills. 











RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS TO MEET 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 15.—Following a referendum 
to the members, Senator Ransdell, its president, has is- 
sued a call for the fourteenth annual convention of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress, to be held in this 
city on Dee. 5, 6 and 7. 

That the administration believes that we must ‘‘use 
the waterways and win the war’? is indicated by the fact 
that Seeretary of War Baker, Secretary of the Navy 
Daniels, Secretary of Commerce Redfield and Chief of 
Engineers Black will address the convention. 

Among the other speakers scheduled are Senator Hiram 
W. Johnson, of California; Senator Dunean U. Fletcher, 
of Florida, chairman of the commerce committee; Repre- 
sentative John H. Small, of North Carolina, chairman of 
the rivers and harbors committee, and Walter Parker, 
ceneral manager of the New Orleans Association of Com- 
meree and late assistant to the Secretary of Commerce 
on inland water transportation. Full announcement of 
the program will be made later. 





SWEDISH GOVERNMENT REQUISITIONS PIT 
PROPS 
WasHIneTon, D. C., Oct. 16—A report from Minister 
‘iorris at Stockholm states that the Swedish Government 
has requisitioned all supplies of pit props and directed 
‘hat they be sold to the Royal Swedish Fuel Commission. 


~ 





PRODUCTION OF DISTILLED SPIRITS PRO- 
HIBITED 

WasuineTon, D. C., Oct. 16.—Dilute saccharine liquid 
lcrived from sawdust, wood waste, pulp and similar bases 
‘material from which the production of distilled spirits 
for beverage purposes is prohibited under the provisions 
of the food control law. This is the decision of Internal 
Revenue Commissioner Roper. The average lumberman 
probably has not been aware that the waste from his 
— has been used in the manufacture of syrup and fire 
water, 





~~ 


ACTIVITIES OF THE PINE BUREAUS 

_ WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 16.—The North Carolina Pine 
“mergeney Bureau has not revised its cantonment stock 
prices for this month. 

This bureau has received an order for 1,000,000 feet 
of lumber for the big $2,000,000 temporary frame ad- 
ministrative building for the Army and Navy which is 
being erected in this city by the George A. Fuller Co. 
North Carolina hopes to get the remainder of the lumber 
order, which aggregates 10,000,000 feet. 

The Southern Pine Emergeney Bureau expects to re- 
ceive in the immediate future orders for a considerable 
quantity of lumber for shelves, benches ete. for the 
several aviation training camps for which it furnished 
the construction lumber. 





VACATES ORDER REQUIRING STATISTICAL 
REPORTS 


; WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 16.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission today issued an order vacating former orders 
requiring reports of freight car requirements and supply at 
semimonthly intervals, and quarterly reports of the condi- 
tion of freight cars to be filed by the railroads. This order 
is believed to be part of the commission's plan to relieve 
the carriers of certain statistical and routine work made 
much heavier by pressure of war work. 








Lumber Transportation 








ALLEGES DISCRIMINATION IN CAR DIS- 
TRIBUTION 


PorTLAND, OreE., Oct. 15.—F. G. Donaldson, secretary of 
the Willamette Valley Lumbermen’s Association, has ap- 
pealed to the car service bureau of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, to the members of the Oregon delegation 
in Congress and to the Oregon Public Service Commission 
for relief from the car shortage on the Southern Pacific and 
for protection for the lumber industry of the Willamette 
Valley. According to Mr. Donaldson’s figures the lumber 
shippers of the valley were short on an average of 57 percent 
of their requirements for September, and since Oct. 1 the 
shortage has increased. 

In his communication to the car service bureau, Mr. Don- 
aldson says: 

This association consists of twenty-two mills, all located 
on the line of the Southern Pacific Railroad in Oregon, with 
no water service and wholly dependent upon the railroads 
for the transportation of their product, which constitutes 
31 percent of the entire cut of lumber of this State. 

A few days after my wire of the 14th was sent, the 
Southern Pacific flooded a few of our mills with cars. The 
Hammond Lumber Co., with a loading capacity for twelve 
cars at a time, received twenty-eight cars in one train. Sev- 
eral other mills were at the same time loaded up in the 
same manner. When the first reports came in I thought all 
our mills were getting relief, but an investigation developed 
that while a few mills were swamped with more cars than 
they could use at one time, other mills secured no relief 
whatever. 

Instead of spreading the cars out equitably the railroad 
dumped all the cars on a few mills, which in consequence 
had to hold the supply longer than necessary on account of 
inability to load as fast as received, while other mills had 
their loading tracks empty. 

Since the first flood of cars referred to, the supply has 
fallen to a lower level than before, and right now practi- 
eally all our mills are short and piling their stock up await- 
ing cars. In the meantime I am advised lines other than 
the Southern Pacific have surplus cars which they would be 
glad to put in service if they could secure a haul on the 
load, but very naturally they do not want to loan out their 
cars in service when they get no revenue beyond a per diem 
charge. 

If there must be a car shortage, we insist all share it alike 
and after Governmental requirements are filled the rest of 
equipment be distributed equally between all classes of ship- 
pers and the lumber producers not be made the principal 
victims of a lack of cars. We have been the “goats” during 


APPROVES NEW SCHEDUL 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 16.—The lumber committee 
of the Council of National Defense has approved a new 
schedule of prices for cantonment lumber submitted by 
the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau, which represent a 
sharp cut in the old prices in line with the commercial 
market. The new schedule of prices are to hold for the 
30-day period between Oct. 11 and Nov. 10. The schedule 
follows: 






1x3-inch, random lengths, B&better E. C. flooring...... $44.00 
1x4-inch, random lengths, B&better E. C. flooring...... 42.00 
1x4-inch, random lengths, B&better flooring........... 31.00 
1x4-inch, random lengths, No. 1 flooring.............. 27.50 
1x4-inch, random lengths, No. 2 flooring.............. 19.00 
1x6-inch, random lengths, B&better flooring........... 32.50 
1x6-inch, random lengths, No. 1 flooring............-- 29.00 
1x6-inch, random lengths, No. 2 flooring.............-. 20.00 
1x3- to 6-inch, random lengths, No. 2 flooring.......... 19.50 
1x4- and 6-inch, random lengths, No. 2 flooring........ 19.50 
5¢x4-inch, random lengths, B&better ceiling........... 28.50 
5¢x4-inch, random lengths, No. 1 ceiling............-. 25.00 
56 x4-inch, random lengths, No. 2 ceiling............+- 18.00 
% x4-inch, random lengths, B&better ceiling........... 31.00 
34 x4-inch, random lengths, No. 1 ceiling.............- 27.50 
34 x4-inch, random lengths, No. 2 ceiling.............. 19.00 
1x6-inch, random lengths, B&better D/Sdg............ 31.00 
1x6-inch, random lengths, No. 1 D/Sdg............... 7.5 


1x6-inch, random lengths, No. 2 D/Sdg reer 
1x4-inch, random lengths, B&better finish 
1x6-inch, random lengths, B&better finish 





1x8-inch, random lengths, B&better finish 33.6 

1x10-inch, random lengths, B&better finish............ 34.50 
1x12-inch, random lengths, B&better finish............ 35.00 
1x4- to 12-inch, random lengths, B&better finish....... 33.50 
Ix4-inch, Fandom lengtns, “CC” BWIA. 5 oc. cece sa wes 28.00 
1x6x8-inch, random lengths, ‘“‘C” finish.............-- 30.00 
1x10-inch, random lengths, “C”’ finish...........cce0.8 31.50 
ix12-inch, random lengths, “C’’ finish. .....66.. ccc 32.00 
1x4- to 12-inch, random lengths, “C” finish............ 30.00 


For specified lengths of finish add $1 a thousand feet. 


1x 2-inch, random lengths, No. 1 common S1S or S28S.. 24.00 
1x 38-inch, random lengths, No. 1 common S18 or 828.. 25.00 
1x 4-inch, random lengths, No. 1 common S18 or 828.. 23.00 
1x 6-inch, random lengths, No. 1 common S18 or S28.. 24.00 
1x S8-inch, random lengths, No. 1 common S158 or S28.. 24.00 
1x10-inch, random lengths, No. 1 common S1S or S28.. 24.00 
1x12-inch, random lengths, No. 1 common S18 or S2S8.. 27.00 
1x 2-inch, random lengths, No. 2 common S1S or S28... 19.00 
1x 3-inch, random lengths, No. 2 common S1S or 828.. 20.00 
1x 4-inch, random lengths, No. 2 common S1S or 828. 8.00 
1x 6-inch, random lengths, No. 2 common S1S or S2S.. 19.00 
1x 8-inch, random lengths, No. 2 common S1S or S28S.. 20.00 
1x10-inch, random lengths, No. 2 common S158 or 828.. 20.00 
1x12-inch, random lengths, No. 2 common S18 or 82S.. 22.00 
1x6- to 12-inch, random lengths, No. 2 common 818 or 

POUENT le ais alelals weal toie-cuss Oa 68-6 aie Hlale eso CE RCO See. e SS 20.00 


For specified lengths of 1-inch Nos. 1 and 2 add 50 cents, 
except 16-foot add $1; for D&M add $1 and for shiplap add 
50 cents. 


1x 4-inch, random lengths, No. 3 common S18 or S28S.. 15.00 
1x 6-inch, random lengths, No. 3 common S158 or S28.. 16.00 
1x 8-inch, random lengths, No. 3 common S158 or 82S 16.50 
1x10-inch, random lengths, No.3 common S18 or 828.. 16.50 
1x12-inch, random lengths, No. 3 common S18 or S28.. 17.00 
1x4- to 12-inch, random lengths, No. 8 common 81S or 
Peeters oeeteratre oi cie stn on a oie ee nidiniecs amines sions to's ee" 16.00 
All above items 50 cents less if rough. 
No. 1 
Width and length S181E 
No. 2 No. 8 
’ S1S1E S181E 
PS a Se ore $23.50 (2) oe 
Le Eee ee 21.50 eee 
pe er ree 21.50 PC eer 
Ce 21.50 pS ee 
OE eo ask. 9s 8-050-4 «:0'31 23.50 yi 2 Brrr 
OA a IE 23.50 8 ea 
Rais aie, Sere eckavates 25.00 it ree 
Co ee 25.00 pS eee 
2x S-1NGM, TO-800E.!..... 6 ees sees 21.00 CO oor 
0 a -. 20.00 Co ee 
Seer ree . 20.00 18.00 rs 
so RO ene 20.00 ne 


every car shortage periods for years, and as this whole 
State lives on the lumber industry we are no longer willing 
to stand for these manifest discriminations. 





RAILROADS WITHDRAW HIGHER RATE PRO- 
POSAL 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 17.—Lumbermen in Washington 
who keep abreast of developments are authority for the state- 
ment that the railroads have withdrawn their proposal to 
increase rates on lumber from the Ohio River to Central 
Freight Association territory pending a disposition of the 
request of the eastern carriers, made before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission today, to obtain a 15 percent in- 
crease on commodities on which increases were denied in the 
big 15 percent case, recently decided. 

The railroads are understood to have made application 
for authority to file tariffs providing for an increase of 1 to 
3 cents per 100 pounds in the lumber rates from Ohio River 
points, as indicated above. 

The carriers’ applications for authority to file tariffs 
proposing a 15 percent increase on lumber from western 
river crossings to eastern destinations has been set down 
for hearing in this city Nov. 1. This hearing will be given 
in connection with I. & S. No. 1125, involving increases in 
eastern commodity rates. 

The expectation is that the commission will issue its 
tentative order prescribing procedure for filing applications 
for permission to file tariffs under the amended law, per- 
haps in modified form. 

Lumbermen and representatives of other interests con- 
cerned have strongly urged the commission to require full 
publicity in every instance where a railroad seeks permis- 
sion to file such tariffs. 

J. H. Townshend, of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Asso- 
ciation, has suggested the advisability of requiring the car- 
riers to publish in traffic papers and trade journals their 
intention to file tariffs naming proposed increases in rates. 
J. V. Norman also has strongly urged publicity in the inter- 
est of lumber shippers. Guy Freer, representing wholesalers 
at rate-breaking points, has made the same recommenda- 
tion. Railroad representatives have discussed with the rep- 
resentatives of shippers the question of the expense involved 
in such publication, expressing the fear that it would be 
quite heavy. 


E OF LUMBER PRICES 


No.1 
Width and length S18iB 
No. 3 
e S181E 
DOE isn cece cacces S160 I960 § <seac 
, hee 21.00 19.00 ii ccceec 


2x 4-inch, one 
12-foot..........1.11 2050 1850 °.... 





Sx G-inch; 10-T00€......cccecees S600: TEC ~~ seees 
CO PPT re 19.00 17.00 ccc 

pS PPE ere re 19.00 17.00 i <cevec 

so Are rer ee 19.08 a eote 

pi Serer eee rere 9060: 1800 © ives 
reer re 20.00 18.00  ..... 

pO Are rere 00. 9.00 «scces 

ye” POE eee ere 3500 06=( ISTO Oti«i‘Ca ween 

Se S-inchis IOFOGE ev cescccecccss $3.00 2000  cecee« 
\ ETT 20.00 18.00  ..... 


2x10-inch, 10-foot.............. 22.50 20.00 ..... 
2x12-inch, 10-foot..........e0- 





2x 2-inch, random 8- to 20-foot... 
2x 3-inch, random 8- to 20-foot... 





2x 4-inch, random 8- to 20-foot.. . $13.00 
2x 6-inch, random 8- to 20-foot... 19.00 12.50 
2x 8-inch, random 8- to 20-foot... 20.00 13.00 
2x10-inch, random 8- to 20-foot... 20.50 13.50 
2x12-inch, random 8- to 20-foot... 22.50 14.00 


For D&M or shiplap add $1 a thousand feet. 

For No. 1 common dimensions over 24 feet add $1 for each 
2 feet up to including 82 feet. 

The above prices for simple working now standard in manu- 
facture. 


All above items 50 cents less if rough. 


: 
5 

= > * * » ~ 

= 2) £2200 

Sw Sa a S “ S 

3 pos : ; : 

o5 RNs Ze) co S eR 

as oe ic} RX oe) % 


8x4 and 4x4-inch.. .$20.00 $21.00 $22.00 $23.00 $24.00 $25.00 
4x6 to 8x8-inch.... 19.00 20.00 21.00 22.00 23.00 24.00 
8x10 and 4x10-inch 23.00 24.00 25.00 3.00 27.00 28.00 
5x10 to 10x10-inch 22.00 23.00 24.00 25.00 26.00 27.00 






The above prices on short or longleaf rough No. 1. 


8x12- to 5x12-inch 25.00 26.00 27.00 28.00 29.00 30.00 
6x12- to 12x12-inch 24.00 25.00 26.00 28.00 29.00 
2x14- to 5xi14-inch 30.00 31.00 3200 34.00 35.00 
6x14- to 8x14-inch 29.50 30.50 31.50 33.50 34.50 
10x14- to 14x14-inch 29.00 30.00 31.00 33.00 34.00 


The above prices are for shortleaf No. 1 common; for long- 
leaf timbers No. 1 common, 12- and 14-inch face, add §2 a 
thousand to prices shown above. 





For merchantable add $3 a thousand for 10-inch and under. 
For merchantable add $2 a thousand for 12-inch and over. 


All prices on the above are based on furnishing rough. For 
dressing add $1 a thousand. 
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If he returned to life, what would be the fate of the 
party who started the notion among retailers that winter 
of sickly profits? If he were to see the 
change occurring within the last few -if he were to 
learn of the cold weather protection campaign and the 
profits it has made for the dealer—he would choke with 
surprise exceeding that of Rip Winkle on his return 
home. The idea that the cold is one of ‘‘dull’’ 
times and that it will always remain so is still as common 
as grass in the meadows. 

The writer was commissioned to stray out among lum- 
ber yards in several States to determine the attitude of the 
average lumberman toward winter as a business period 
and if possible to dig up facts and details whereby the 


Was a season 


years = 


season 


dealer could be helped by the service division, The 
results obtained are too numerous to deseribe in this 
brief article; however, a few will illustrate the mental 
trend of the average dealer, 

In a certain city which we shall call X there are a very 
few industries. The population is twenty thousand. The 


dealers are temporarily handicapped because of the scare- 
ity of carpenters, and building being retarded. 
Notwithstanding this, every man selling lumber advertises 
frequently and quite liberally. With one exception they 
all believed that the winter would be a brighter 


so is 


season 


than last year. For downright practical optimism they 
have no betters. 
The next morning a visit was made to a city forty 


minutes’ ride from X, having a population slightly ex- 
ceeding fifty thousand. Factories enjoying overbursts of 


good times were in evidence and no one had to pity the 
unemployed, because of the absence of idle people. The 
first call was made at the office of an old established 
firm and there it was learned that people did not build 
to rent out, or bother with storm doors and sash, and that 
very few combination storm and screen doors were sold-— 
winter was to bring us ‘‘ bad, bad times’? and the lumber 
business was bound for limbo, and so on and so on. Next 
a eall was made at a yard five or six blocks up the street 
and there it was stated that tho business was not at its 


best, still there was a fairly good bit of it coming in. 
‘“QOh yes, we sell combination storm doors and storm sash, 
now and then—expect to do more of it this winter’’ 


responded the gentleman interviewed. 

Everywhere it was found that very, very few dealers 
had planned anything to meet the reduction of building 
usually characterizing winter wherever snow falls. There 
was one thing always in evidence which was especially 
pleasing, and that was the sight of ‘‘potbelly’’ stoves. 
One can picture certain gentlemen basking within the heat 


zone of these, instead of hustling around and rooting up 
orders for combination storm doors, sash and stirring up 


orders for remodelling and alterations. 

Most of the people interviewed were practical men— 
fellows with a reserve fund of ‘‘hoss’’ sense. They 
simply looked at present conditions from an oldtime 
viewpoint. 

The fact that not a great percentage of dwellings have 
storm doors and sash is what led to the present cold 
weather protection campaign for the dealer. 


Molding the Public Mind 


The average lumber dealer’s indifference to public de- 


mand is one of the seven wonders of the commercial 
world. It is an indifference born of anything but fact. 


However, there is one fact from which none can escape: 
To the degree that the public is made to feel the necessity 


for a commodity, in the same proportion will its sale 
increase. Illogical questions and arguments can be hurled 
at it; but, like all truths, it will stand up under the most 


brutal of bombardments. Study it from all sides and you 
will find it solid, massive and impregnable. 


The How, the Where and the Why 


There are but three ways by 
can make the necessity for combination storm doors and 
felt. He may solicit, cireularize or advertise in 
newspapers. Let us analyze the last named. 

The man who does not believe in newspaper advertising 
should be relegated to where things unusual and misshapen 
are displayed. While it is true that here and there can 
be found small town newspapers charging rates out of 
proportion with what is moderate, yet it should not be 
thought that the small town weekly is not a valuable 
medium. The advertiser in the smaller newspaper has the 
advantage of knowing practically all of its readers. 


which the lumber dealer 


sash 


Advertising is education, tho education is not always 
advertising. This was not so glaring a fact in the 


yesteryears when advertisements were considered a thing 
apart from the news. Today most people buy their news- 
papers and magazines as much for the advertising as for 
the news. From O’Sullivan we learned that leather heels 
jarred the spine. Heinz told us all about benzoate of 
soda Jong before Dr. Wiley and the Battle Creek fellows 
showed us the value of cereals. 

As stated, the object in planning the cold weather pro- 
tection campaign was to bring about a change—to induce 
the dealer to try it out and to prove to him that to the 
degree he makes felt the necessity for combination storm 
and sereen doors and storm sash, in the same proportion 
will the sales of these increase. 

Realizing the importance of the right kind of adver- 
tising, steps were taken to start the dealer off without 
involving his employing a professional writer. Copy was 
prepared for the nationally read magazines telling the 
publie about the new system in an interesting way, setting 
forth the need for such equipment from the standpoint 
of comfort and health as well as the saving which its 
installation effects. The tendency of this advertising is 
to create a demand for the cold weather protec tion—to 
place the public on speaking terms with this improve- 





Making Winter a Season of Summer Prolits 


— {Ey F. B. Mendoza, Advertising Manager Morgan Sash & Door Co.] 








ment, arouse their interest, and, roughly 
them all primed for the finishing touches of 
dealer. 

Next, the advertising department was 
prepare newspaper advertisement copy and an artist was 
commandeered to furnish illustrations for these news- 
paper advertisements. Then, in order to complete the 
whole plan, this material, illustrations and all, was cast 
into electrotypes. These are now being distributed with- 
out charge, along with a goodly supply of envelope 
stuffers and a quantity of booklets describing the system 
fully, which are to be distributed among the dealers’ 
prospects. In every case provision is made for the name 
of the dealer to appear on literature and other adver- 
tising matter. 

But this was not all; 


speaking, 
the 


get 
ambitious 


instructed to 


the service division even offered 


When You Need Lumber— 
YOU NEED US! 


We have established a reputation in 
community as an authority on lumber 
its products, and how to use them. 





this 
and 


A special study of the different kinds 
grades of wood enables us to give 
practical advice as to what varieties 
best adapted to each purpose. 

We always give first consideration to the 
customers’ requirements and advise them 
to buy only the materials that give greatest 
satisfaction. 


and 
you 
are 


Come in and talk to us about your build- 
ing plans. 


The Flagler Lumber Co. 


‘*We Treat You Right’’ CHRIS. M. ANDERSEN, Manager 











A RETAILER’S STRONG ADVERTISEMENT 


to follow up the lumberman’s prospective customers. 
the editing 3 
advisory end of the advertising department was offered 


To round 


to the retailer. He 


out the 


whole 


may 


how 


campaign, 


ments and have them revised and laid out for the aski 
This permits a wealth of freedom where the dealer 

certain that a particular kind of appeal, peculiar to 
also 
have a wider range instead of confining himself to 


vicinity, will be more effective. 


ready-to-use 


advertisements. 


It 


allows him 


This service is also fre 
The results have exceeded all expectations. 


Men 


gaged in the lumber trade responded from whom no 


great deal of action or enthusiasm was expected. 


Oth 


in towns of small populations, requested the ready-to 


advertisements to be rushed. 
for writing a small folder rather 
copy in the rough. 


Slowly but surely the dealer is r 


than 


Another offered to 


submit his « 


-alizing that he is 


master of the situation and that opportunities de} 


largely on how 


he creates them, 
imperative need of educating the 
modities that have been slow sellers in the past. 


to 


He is awakening to 
publie 


want ¢ 
Ther 


indeed, a time to come when he will teaeh the public 


economy and logie 


of 


building 


and 


owning 


homes and thus create sales possibilities for himself, 


Last but not least, 


bogey of ‘‘dull’ 





he will smile at the old, 
> times in winter. 


time-w: 


MANUFACTURER ANALYZES FIR SITUATION 


St. Louis, Mo., 


Oct. 


15.—Highe 


= 


prices 


special cutting are being offered than ever 


the 
of 


of 
one 


history 
turer, 


industry, 


Conditions continue very 


the 
is only 


say what 
There 


future 


the camps there is on 
workmen engaged, 
the labor situation is 
ever 
every day, 
In fact, 
however, for yard 


Ste 


shows signs 
than for any 


of 
time 


has i 


45 percent of the 


ly 75 


This is due 


the 


ck, Ww 
especially vertical grain flooring, 
improvements, 


writes a 


abnormal, 


n store for 


percent of 


ith 


with 


the 


more 
Within the last month. 


The letter, 


both in clear 
and the prices for this stock are very satisfactory, 
higher prices are now offered for fir in special cutting 
than ever before in the history of the industry. 

the exception of 


orders 


for fir 
before in 


Washington manut 
the largest concerns in the Northwest, 
its representative in St. Louis. 


their o 


nd 


write his own advertix; 


ls 


ls 


ie 


which det: 
the difficulties of production and gives an excellent ana 
sis of the fir situation, in part follows: 


and it is impossibl 
lumber 
normal amount of logs bei 
cut, 70 percent of the normal production at the mills, and 
the normal amount 
to the shortage of labor, 

worst that the manufacturers h 
had to face in this part of the country. 
mense amounts of special cutting, 


There are 
and comn 


The dem: 
some 


indust 


im 


0 


yon, 





items, 
is weak, altho the last weel 
coming it 


x 
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SEPTEMBER BUILDING OPERATIONS SHOW SLIGHT GAIN 


Taking into consideration the vast amount of Govern- 


ment construction being done the fact that building 
permits issued in 115 cities during September totalled 


$2,636,361 more than in August (114 cities reporting 
that month) is not without encouragement. It shows that 
the curve of building operations is taking an upward 
trend, even tho the increase is comparatively small. Com- 
pilation by the American Contractor, Chicago, of official 
reports of building permits issued by 115 principal cities 
during September shows a total of $51,754,484, as com- 
pared with $70,980,161 for the corresponding month of 
1916, a decrease of 27 percent. The decrease for August, 
compared with the corresponding month of 1916, was 33 
percent. The narrowing of the deficiency between last 
year and this year by 6 percent affords some ground for 
hope that further improvement in the situation is not 
far away. This apparent gain, however, must be slightly 
discounted inasmuch as building costs are higher than a 
year ago. Of the 115 cities covered by this compilation 
thirty-eight show gains, a few of them quite decisive, due 


to local rather than general causes. For instance, building 
activities in connection with Yale University run the 


New Haven (Conn.) total up to a very high point for 
that city. Cleveland shows a good increase, due to indus- 
trial expansion, necessitating much new factory and 
housing construction. New York City shows a gain of 
$1,500,000 compared with August, tho still below Sep- 
tember of last year. The total number of permits issued 
during September in the 115 cities was 18,401, as com- 
pared with 18,894 in August (for 114 cities) and with 
27,244 in September of last year, a decrease of 30 percent. 
The detailed showing for September, 1917, is as follows: 


--September, 1917—, —September, 1916—, Per 
No. of Estimated No. of Estimated cent 















City. buildings. cost. buildings. cost. loss. 
a Mrovererrrrr 361 $ 1,165 yo 556 $ 1, 893, 740 38 
mipany, NN, OW. .nscuse 147 15 261 21 30 
Allentown, P: 24 ¢ *4 
Altoona, P: 43 ¢ vi) 
Atlantic City, 79 8 79 
Auburn, N. Y 17 19 
Baltimore, Md. ...... 181 8: 58 
Bayonne, N. J:....... 13 4: &3 
ermeiey, ORL. 666 caves br 130 130, 100 60 
Binghamton, N. Y.... 207 312 160,319 59 
3irmingham, Ala. ... 415 137° 316 613 302,601 DD 
Boston, Mass., and 

heat Lk) eee Le 234 2,732,000 539 46 
Bridgeport, Conn. 130 "615 »,147 203 *12 
Brockton, Mass. ...... 33 37,160 49 56 
SSUORD,. 2s: Rasssanse 276 1,064,000 337 a 283) 000 17 
SON, 80: wana wacerc 98 252,260 109 297,490 15 
Cedar Rapids, ERs sess 32 97,000 42 7 45 
Chattanooga, Tenn 171 261 49 
CORRS. BE. 6 ona sn ees 321 910 49 
CUCINMATE, 3D. ixcccnsy 886 1,260 § 
Cleveland, 0. ...... »o« 1,082 1,339 *22 
Colorado Springs, Colo, 15 36 5 7 85 
Columbus, O. ........ 181 274 548. 065 60 
AAS, DOE. 600cccces 44 125 741, ah 89 
Davenport, Ta. ....... 68 60 4 g 
PNA, WO. secs sa'eoa se 94 170 
Denver, Colo. ........ 184 265 
Des Moines, Ia. 42 72, ,025 62 
Detroit, Mich... 878 1,785 
SPADUGUG, ER. <.20 covers 16 22 
Dulath, Minh. ......5 141 194 
East Orange, N. J.... 34 61 
East St. Louis, Ill.... 29 35 
Elizabeth, N. 35 54 165, 942 50 
a ee Se 108 134 217,311 23 
Evansville, Ind. 71 166 158,199 .*142 
Ft. Wayne, 63 83 329,630 *57 
Ft. Worth, Tex 24 66,545 50 2,303 41 
Grand Rapids, Mich.. 116 182,190 128 169,405 *7 





y. 
Pa. 
Conn. 


Ci 
Harrisburg, 
Hartford, 
Haverhill, Mass....... 
Hoboken, N. J...... 
Holyoke, Mass. ...... 
Huntington, W. Va... 


Indianapolis, Ind. 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

Kansas City, Kans.... 
Kansas City, Mo...... 
Lawrence, Mass. ..... 
Lincoln, Nebr. ....... 
Lus Angeles, Cal...... 


Lonisvilie, Ky, ...... 
Manchester, N. H 
Memphis, Te 


Milwaukee, Wis. ..... 
Minneapolis, aes 
Newark, N, ae 
New Be see” ™M: | 
New Britain, Conn. 
New Haven, Conn,.... 
New Orleans, La...... 
New York City: 
Borough of Manhat 
See ae 
Borough of Bronx... 
Sorough of Brooklyn. 


Borough of Queens.. 
Borough of Richmond 
Total 


Niagara Falls, N. Y 
BIOMIOIK, WO. ossivscs-s 
Onkiand, Cal. .is.ss%s 
Oklahoma City, Okla 


Omaha, Nebr. 
Pasadena, Cal. 
Passaic, N. 
Paterson, N. 
Peoria, Tl. 
Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, 

Portland, Me. 
Portland, Ore. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Quincy, Mass. 
Reading, Pa. 
Richmond, Va. ....... 
Rochester, N. Y 
Sacramento, 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Salem, Mass. 

Salt Lake City, Utah... 
San Antonio, Tex..... 
Ban Miewo, Cal. oocseee 
San Francisco, Cal.... 
San Jose, 
Savannah, 
Scranton, 
Seattle, 

Sioux City, Ia. 
South Bend, 
Spokane, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
. Joseph, 
Louis, 
Paul, 
Stockton, 
Superior, 

Syracuse, N. Y 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Terre Haute, 
Toledo, O. 
— 
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Jashington, D. C..... 
Wichita, Kan, 
Wilkes-Barre, 
Wilmington, 
Worcester, 
Youngstown, O. 


| Se eee 


*Gain. 
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18,401 


Estimated 
cost. 
5, 





3 : 
176,900 
63,345 
na) 





343,280 
19,745 
124,855 
613,805 
80.600 








29) 50,7 ‘7 
483,431 
440,619 
,602,999 
168, 110 


1 





756,640 
74,200 
301, 510 





3 
120,065 
55,203 





254, 439 





102, 308 
118,968 





189, 980 
195,180 
231,600 
773,645 
206,940 

28,786 

75,194 
247,793 
287,040 


$51,754,484 
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233,057 
31,720 
145,665 
146,060 
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70, 648 
629,140 
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144, 769 


44,1 
676,836 
42,601 
34,040 
164,110 
1,099,744 
87,815 
109,257 
181,425 
587,050 
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$70,980,161 
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WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 


A.signments for Association Annual Dates Grow—Southern Pine and Cypress Manufacturers Call Important Meetings 
—Loggers of the South Offer a Comprehensive Program 


23—Southern Pine Association, Gayoso Hotel, Memphis, 

renn. General meeting of subscribers and pine manu- 

facturers, 

0 24-26—Southern Logging Congress, 
New Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 

( 25—North Carolina Pine Association, Charleston Hotel, 
Charleston, S. C. Monthly meeting. 

© +, 25—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. Fall meeting. 

6°, 26—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Fall meeting. 

coy. 14-—New York Lumber Trade Association, New York 

city. Annual meeting. 

Noy. 16, 17—Northern Lumbermen’s Salesmanship Congress, 
Bay City, Mich. i Re 

Nov. 17-—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ ¢ lub, Alex- 
andria, La. Meeting to complete organization, 

Noy. 20-23—Atlantie Deeper Waterways Association, Miami, 
Fla. Annual meeting. f : nee 

Nov, 21-——Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, Ma- 
son Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. Semiannual meeting. 

Jan. 15-17, 1918—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 

Minneapolis, Minn, Annual meeting. 


a) 


Grunewald Hotel, 


Association, 


Jan. 15-—Southern Hardwood ‘Traflic Association, Memphis, 
renn. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 16—--American Oak Manufacturers’ Association, Mem- 
phis, Tenn, Annual meeting. 

Jan. 17—Southern Alluvial Land Association, Memphis, 
Tenn. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 18-—Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Memphis, 
Tenn, Annual meeting. 


Jan. 18—Pacifie Coast Shippers’ Association, Seattle, Wash. 
Annual meeting. 

Jan. 22, 23—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 

22-24—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ 

Denver, Colo. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 23-25-—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Kansas 
City, Mo. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 5, 6—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
meeting place not yet decided. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 7-9—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Great 
Falls, Mont. Annual meeting. 

Feb, 12-14—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 13-14—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsyl- 





Jan. Association, 


vania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual 
meeting. 
Feb.—(Probably during second week) Western Retail Lum- 


bermen’s Association of 
meeting. 

Feb, 19-21—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Annual meeting. 

April 9-11—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Ft. 
Tex, Annual meeting. 


Canada, Winnipeg. Annual 


Worth, 


LOGGERS POSTPONE THEIR ANNUAL 

The date of the annual meeting of the Appalachian 
Logging Congress, originally scheduled for Oct. 19 and 
20, has been postponed to some time in November, the 
exact day not having been definitely settled. The absence 
ot Secretary Henry T. Grinnell, who is serving his country 
asa member of the Forest Service, and the fact that a 
temporary seeretary has not been appointed by the exee- 
utive committee account for the change. A communica- 
tion from the Appalachian Logging Congress to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, received this week, states that 
will be advised of the definite date for the 
convention, 


ANNOUNCES DATE OF CYPRESS SEMIANNUAL 
New Orteans, La., Oct. 15.—Seeretary George E. 
Watson announces today that the semiannual mecting of 
the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association will be 
held in Hotel Mason, Jacksonville, Fla., on Nov. 21 next. 
‘The Louisiana members will mobilize in New Orleans 
make the trip over the Louisville & Nashville in a 





members 





body. Following the annual, the cypress folk in attend- 
iee are invited to visit the fine new plant of the Burton- 


s 


itz Cypress Co. of Florida, at Perry, and plans are 
! heing made for a stop-over at that point. The pro- 
im for the Jacksonville meeting is not yet completed. 





~— 


HARDWOOD ASSOCIATION MEMBERS TO HOLD 
MEETINGS 
CINCINNATI, Onto, Oct. 17.—The board of governors 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
nited States will meet in this city Oct. 23 for the regular 
‘all meeting, and on the same day there will be a meeting 
the exeeutive committee of the grading commission 
the association, and in connection therewith a school 
instruetion for association inspectors. 
October 24 is set apart for a meeting of the eastern 
‘orritory members of the open competition plan of the 
‘sociation to be held here, and the following day the 
southern territory members will meet at Memphis. 


i 
rf 





RETAILERS MAY CHANGE DATE OF ANNUAL 

At its annual meeting of 1917 the Ohio Association 
of Retail Lumber Dealers chose Toledo, Chio, as the 
place of its annual of 1918, but the directors of the 
‘ussociation have under consideration changing the site 
‘0 Columbus. The Ohio State Building Show will be 
held in the latter city Jan. 21 to 30 and it is thought 
that with the two gatherings in progress at the same 
time attention of the members may be divided, as all 
members of the Ohio association will naturally be inter- 
ested in the building exhibit. Determination may there- 
fore be reached to hold the association annual in Colum- 
bus at the same time as that of the Union Association 
of Lumber, Sash & Door Salesmen, the probable dates 
being Jan. 24 to 26 inclusive. This will afford members 
of both organizations opportunity to visit the building 
show, for which a day may be set aside by both. The 
directors’ conclusion will probably be made known to 
members at an early date. 








SOUTHERN LOGGERS PUBLISH THEIR PROGRAM 


A preliminary program of the seventh annual meet- 
ing of the Southern Loggers’ Association, to be held 
at the Grunewald, Hotel, New Orleans, La., Oct. 24 to 
26, inclusive, has been received by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN from Seeretary-Treasurer James Boyd. The 
first session, that of Wednesday morning next, will 
begin at 9:30 o’clock and will include the address of 
President Oscar Marsan, report of Secretary-Treasurer 
Boyd and appointment of committees on resolutions 
and nominations, followed by addresses by R. D. Forbes, 
State forester of Louisiana; on ‘‘Men Efficiency,’’ by 
V. C. Langley, of the Wausau Southern Lumber Co., 
Laurel, Wis.; on ‘‘Common Diseases of Horses, Mules 
and Oxen Employed in Logging Operations, and Their 
Prevention,’’?’ by Dr. N. D. Parker, of the Louisiana 
State Live Stock Sanitary Board; and on ‘‘The Ad- 
vantages of a Balanced Ration for Feeding Horses, 
Mules and Oxen Employed in Logging Operations,’’ by a 
member of the Sweet Feed Manufacturers’ Association. 

The afternoon session of the first day will include 
an address on ‘‘Method of Paying Men Falling Trees 
in Use in a Section in Mississippi,’’ by Reed Gammill, 
of Pelahatchee, Miss.; a round table discussion concern- 
ing methods of getting out ship timbers; an address on 
‘*Relative Costs of Logging Large and Small Timber,’’ 
followed by a discussion, an address on ‘‘ Logging Pine 
Timber with a View to Reforestation,’’ by Q. T. Hardt- 
ner, of Urania, Miss., and a discussion. 

The program for Thursday’ sessions follows: 


Thursday Morning, 9:30 o’Clock 
Report of Compilation of Cost Sheets Received from Vari- 
ous Pine, Cypress and Hardwood Operations. 
Discussion. 5 
Round Table Discussion—Track Laying ; Location of Spurs: 
Should They Be Long Main Spurs with Short Laterals, or 
Should Ali Laterals Be Long Relative Cost of the Two Meth- 
ods; Cost and Construction of Main Line Road, Covering 
Cost of Cutting Right of Way, Grading, Surfacing, Number 
of Ties to the Rail, and Kind of Ties; Cost per Mile of Tak- 
ing Up and Relaying Track ; Use of Track Machines. 
Round Table Discussion—Relative Cost of Fuel, 
Wood and Oil for Locomotives, Skidders and Loaders. 
Thursday Afternoon, 2 o’Clock 


Coal, 


Round Table Discussion—Skidding and Loading, led by 
two Superintendents using different types of 


machinery ; 
Wire Rope, Expedients Used to Prolong Its Life; Use of Motor 
Trucks, 

Report of Compilation of Data Received from Pull Boat 
Operations. i 

Discussion. 

Proceedings of the last day’s sessions are given as 
follows: 

Friday Morning, 9 o’Clock 

Continuation of Discussion of Skidding 
Problems. 

Address—Logging with Teams—W. H. H. Moores, jr., Sa- 
bine Lumber Co., Zwolle, La. 

Discussion. 

ne Table Discussion—Housing and Feeding Work Ani- 
mals, 

Address—Food Conservation : Its Relation to the Southern 
Logging Camp—Mr. Hatch, of the United States Food Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. This address was prepared 
in response to a request made by the association to Herbert 
(, Hoover. 

Discussion. 

Address—How Growing Vegetables in the Logging Camp 
Cut Down Cost of Boarding Men and Earned a Profit for 
the Surplus in Excess of Requirements—S. J. Hinton, Fink- 
bine Lumber Co., Stillmore, Miss. 

Round Table Discussion—Housing and Feeding Men. 


Friday Afternoon, 2 o’Clock 
reneral Subject, Welfare Work 
Address—Safety Rules and Organization in Logging Camps 
—R. B. Goodman, Vice President and Acting President of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Goodman, Wis. 
Address—Woods Accidents in Southern Logging Operations 
and Their Prevention—Henry Burr, of T. H. Mastin & Co., 
Kansas City. ‘'wo more papers on this subject have been 
promised, but they are not in hand as this program is being 
prepared. 
General Discussion of Accident Prevention. 
Address—Welfare Work in Camps, with Special Reference 
to the Benefits to Colored Help—H. C. Nix, General Secretary 
Y. M. C. A., Camp Hugh, Ala., of Kaul Lumber Co.; C. L. 
Orth, General Secretary Y. M. C. A., Cohay, Miss., of East- 
man, Gardiner & Co. 
Discussion. 
Election of Officers. 


and Pull Boat 





Round Table Discussion—Responsibility of the Logging 
Superintendent for the Prevention of Fire Waste in the 
Woods. 


Suggestions for Next Year’s Program. 
Testimonies—How the Association Has Benefited My Em- 
ployer and Myself. 


SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION ISSUES CALL 

NEw OrLEANS, La., Oct. 15.—The Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation today issued a eall for a meeting-of its subscribers 
and pine manufacturers in general, to be held at the 


Gayoso Hotel, Memphis, on Oct. 23 next. At this meeting, 
the notice explains— 





Matters in general pertaining to the operation of the South- 
ern Pine Emergency Bureau, together with the beginning of 
active operations in cutover land development, will be dis- 
cussed. 

The budget committee meets on the 22d, and an appro- 
priation from the association treasury to get land develop- 
ment work under way is contemplated. There was some dis- 
cussion at the recent directors’ meeting in Chicago as to the 
advisability of initiating the work as a bureau or separate 
department of the Southern Pine Association. It is believed 
that eventually a separate and distinct organization would 
be in better position to solicit financial support from rail- 
roads, banks ete. It is felt that the lumber manufacturers 
alone should not be called upon to bear the entire expense of 
this work, which is of direct or indirect value to every line 
of business in the South, altho it is unanimously conceded 
that we must give the movement its first impetus. 

The committee will note that our efforts are about to 
be consummated to the end that active work will be soon 
begun and an appropriation made therefor. You are there- 
fore respectfully urged by all means to make it a point to be 
present at the general meeting Oct. 23. 


Simultaneously, Chairman W. H. Sullivan of the 
Southern Pine Emergency Bureau sends out a call for a 





record attendance at the Memphis meeting, announcing 
that the bureau’s executive committee will report on the 
result of its week’s work, just compteted, at Washington. 
The association’s cut-over land committee is also sum- 
moned to attend the meeting in full force. 

In another communication issued today to all manu- 
facturers of southern pine, the association urges them 
to assist in recruiting the Twentieth Engineers (Forest) 
regiment, now being organized for service in France. It 
is explained that only a limited number of men, whose 
withdrawal for service abroad will not retard the domestic 
lumber industry or decrease the lumber output, will be 
taken from each sawmill community. ‘‘You ean render 
a valuable service to the country and to the southern pine 
industry,’’ the appeal continues, ‘‘by sending us the 
names of certain properly qualified persons in your section 
who may be interested in enlisting in the forest regiment 
and who may be accepted without inconvenience to saw- 
mill operations. ’’ 





MUCH OF INTEREST IN HEMLOCK MEN’S 
PROGRAM 

OsHKOSH, WIs., Oct. 17.—Nearly complete arrange- 
ments have been made for the fall meeting of the North- 
ern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
to be held at Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Oct. 26. The one 
day will be crowded with business matters and addresses. 
Among the special numbers arranged for is a talk by 
R. B. Goodman, of Goodman, Wis., acting president of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and 
former president and present director of the Northern 
Hemlock Association. His topic will deal with the Fed- 
eral revenue bill as it affects the lumber industry, and 
O. T. Swan, secretary of the association, asserts that the 
discussion of that subject alone should serve as a magnet 
for all members of the association to attend. Edward 
Hines, chairman of the National association committee 
on terms of sale, will report on the results of a recent 
meeting held at Chicago at which representatives of 
various lumber manufacturers’ associations were repre- 
sented and at which proposed terms of sales were adopted 
as recommended by the committee of which Mr. Hines is 
chairman. Mr. Hines’ report will be fully discussed with 
a view of the adoption of the terms by the association 
as a part of the movement for general uniformity on 
that phase of the lumber business. 

George C. Robson, of the Kinzel Lumber Co., of Mer- 
rill, Wis., chairman of the joint executive committee of 
the Northern Lumbermen’s Salesmanship Congress, to be 
held at Bay City, Mich., Nov. 16 and 17, under the 
auspices of the Michigan Hardwood and Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood associations, will speak on the objects 
and plans of the congress with the purpose of interesting 
every manufacturer in stimulating a 100 percent at- 
tendance at the congress. Secretary Swan will report on 
his recent investigation at Washington as to the future 
of northern hemlock and hardwoods and on the things 
his inquiry indicates should be done to bring business 
incident to the war to members of the association, par- 
ticularly in hardwoods. 

Reports will also be submitted at the meeting by the 
heads of the association bureaus as follows: A. L. Os- 
born, bureau of transportation on matters pertaining to 
freight rates, especially as applicable to inereased busi- 
ness growing out of the war; M. P. MeCollough, trade 
extension bureau, on plans for the exploitation of hem- 
lock and birch, ineluding results of recent exhibits of 
these woods at State and county fairs; G. H. Chapman, 
bureau of grades, on inspection work done at various 
mills by officials of the association to establish uniform 
grades in all products handled, and by H. H. Butts, bureau 
of statistics and educational information, on market con- 
ditions based on exhaustive investigations during the last 
several weeks. A report on the hemlock bark situation 
will also be offered by Mr. Butts, as based on reports 
just collected from the association mills. 





—_—o 


WILLAMETTE VALLEY LUMBERMEN MEET 

PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 13.—The Willamette Valley Lum- 
bermen’s Association held its regular semimonthy meet- 
ing here this afternoon. The attendance was small and 
the time was largely devoted to a general discussion of 
the ear shortage on the Southern Pacifie of which the 
association has made complaint to the car service bureau 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission and the public 
service commission of the State. It was reported that 
the mills of the valley are active but on account of the 
lack of cars are compelled to pile up much of the output. 
The next meeting will be held Saturday, Oct. 27. 





ENTERTAINS MEMBERS OF DETROIT CLUB 

Bert Hanna, one of Detroit’s best known lumbermen 
and president of the C. W. Leech Lumber Co., entertained 
members of the Detroit Hardwood Club as well as a few 
of his personal friends at a dinner at his home on last 
Monday evening. The dining toom of the Hanna home 
was decorated in the national colors and each guest was 
favored with national flag lapel pins. Following the din- 
ner, Charles W. Leech acted as toastmaster and several 
of the guests made short talks. Mrs. Hanna acted as 
hostess, assisted by Mrs. Leech and Mrs. Dessert. 


BAAD LLL IOI 


A FIRM in India wants to be put in communication 
with American manufacturers of lumber and _ timber. 
Further details regarding this may be obtained upon 
application to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestie Com 
merce, Washington, D. C., mention being made of Foreign 
Trade Opportunity No, 25555. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


OcToBER 20, 1917, 





LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS DISCUSS TRADE TOPICS 





Trade Acceptance Plan Is Gaining Ground—Committee Will Consider Adjustment of New 
Freight Tax— Liberty Loan Boosted 





LOUISVILLE HARDWOOD CLUB MEETS 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 17.—In the absence of both the 
president and vice president of the Louisville Hardwood 
Club at the last weekly meeting, A. E. Norman, sr., for- 
mer president of the organization and charter member, 
took the chair and conducted another of his old time 
serious business meetings, at which general lumber condi- 
tions were discussed at considerable length. It was 
stated that while the buyers have not been falling over 
themselves in their anxiety to obtain supplies, still the 
demand has been good, and the members are looking for 
a better fall business than even that of last season. 

The movement of the Louisville Hardwood Club to 
have ‘‘trade acceptances ’’ endorsed by the national 
lumber organizations as a standard form of eredit in 
handling lumber shipments is rapidly extending to other 
industries. A short time ago the Louisville Brick Men’s 
Association took up the matter, planning to discuss the 
idea in connection with selling to contractors, building 
supply houses ete. Last week the matter was taken up 
by the Louisville Credit Men’s Association, composed 
of large jobbers and manufacturers in various lines, and 
these men are planning to discuss the matter at a series 
of meetings. The musical instrument trade is also tak- 
ing the matter up thru the big associations, and piano 
and talking machine manufacturers may shortly get into 
line. 


ere 


THIRD WEEK OF JANUARY ‘‘LUMBER WEEK’’ 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 16.—The third week in January 
has been designated as ‘‘lumber week’’ by the Lumber- 
men’s Club of Memphis and four of the lumber associa- 
tions having their headquarters in Memphis. These or- 
ganizations will have their annuals on succeeding days 
as follows: Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, 
Tuesday, Jan. 15; American Oak Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation, Wednesday, Jan. 16; Southern Alluvial Land As- 
sociation, Thursday, Jan. 17; Gum Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Friday, Jan. 18. 

On Jan. 19 the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis will 
tender a banquet to all the visiting lumbermen in Mem- 
phis identified with these various organizations. 

This plan of having ‘‘lumber week’’ in Memphis is 
directly in line with that followed last year. There is 
such a crossing and interlocking of membership in these 
various associations that the holding of the annuals of 
each on succeeding days greatly increases the attendance 
and stimulates the interest in the work of these organiza- 
tions. It also saves much time and expense to those de- 
sirous of attending. 

Memphis lumbermen look forward to these annuals 
with much pleasure as there will be hundreds of lumber- 
men present from all parts of the United States. 





CLUB REARRANGES SCHEDULE OF MEETINGS 

PORTLAND, OrE., Oct. 15—The Portland Fir Club will 
henceforth meet once a month instead of once a week 
as in the past, and the first meeting under the new order 
of things will be at noon on the last Tuesday of October 
at the Portland Hotel. As a result of the frequency of 
the meetings it was difficult to attract a large attendance. 
The club is composed of lumber salesmen principally but 
anyone interested in the lumber and allied industries are 
welcome to the lunches where the programs are quite 
informal. 


LUMBERMEN’S CLUB BOOSTS LIBERTY LOAN 

MEmpHis, TENN., Cet. 15.—The Lumbermen’s Club 
of Memphis, at the regular semimonthly meeting held 
at the Colonial Country Club Oct. 13, adopted the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 


ResolWwed, That we, the members of the Lumbermen’s Club 
of Memphis, individually and collectively, pledge our loyal 
support and assistance in placing bonds of the second Liberty 
Loan and thus mobilize the forces of the lumber industry 
of this section solidly behind the President, Congress and the 
boys in the army by purchasing bonds to the extent of our 
ability and by encouraging our employees and laborers to take 
their proportion of these bonds; and ' 

Resolved, further, That a strong committee be appointed 
to carry on this work. 








In accordance with the foregoing, President Ralph May 
appointed the following committee, which includes some 
of the most prominent lumber manufacturers in this 
part of the’ country and the heads of some of the big 
lumber organizations having their headquarters in 
Memphis: 

James E. Stark, president of the Southern Hardwood Traf- 
fic Association, chairman; R. L. Jurden, president of the 
Commercial Rotary Gum Association; Walker L. Wellford, 
president of United Cooperage Industries of America; H. B. 
Weiss, president of the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation; W. H. Russe, vice president of the American Oak 
Manufacturers’ Association ; M. F. Hannahs, secretary of the 
Hardwood Dimension Manufacturers’ Association; S. B. An- 
derson, president of the Anderson-Tully Co.; J. V. Rush, 
Moffett, Bowman & Rush; J. D. Allen, George'C, Ehemann & 
Co.; S. M. Nickey, president of the Green River Lumber Co. ; 
O. M. Krebs, general manager of the McLean Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co.; Rudolph Sondheimer, of E. Sondheimer Co., and W. 
H. Bonner, of J. H. Bonner & Sons. 

This committee will map out a vigorous plan of action 
in order that the lumber mdustry of this city and section 
may be properly represented in the purchase of the bonds 
of the second Liberty Loan. Those in charge of the 
bond campaign are confident of a liberal response from 
the lumbermen, every one of whom will be asked to do 
his share. 

President May also appointed a committee to solicit 
funds from the lumbermen to pay their part of the ex- 
pense incident to securing the aviation camp at Milling- 
ton, a few miles north of Memphis. The Chamber of 
Commerce agreed to guarantee the amount necessary 
and is relying on the various business interests of Mem- 
phis to help it out. It is expected that the lumbermen 


will contribute from $2000 to $2500 on the proposition. 
H. B. Weiss is chairman of the committee while the 
other members are: 8S, M. Nickey, Rudolph Sondheimer, 
H. J. M. Jorgensen and Earl Palmer. 

After much discussion, the question of determining 
the best manner of taking care of the 3 percent Govern- 
ment tax addition to freight bills after Nov. 1 was left 
to the river and rail committee, of which James E. Stark 
is chairman. One member suggested that, instead of 
quoting lumber f. o. b. cars Chicago, the term ‘‘ freight 
allowed to Chicago’’ be used, thus showing that taxes 
on freight bills and other incidental costs must be borne 
by the buyer. The committee will consider this and other 
suggestions in determining a uniform practice that will. 
make the attitude of sellers perfectly clear and that 
will at the same time make buyers understand just what 
expenses they incur in taking on lumber. 





BUFFALONIANS GO ON A CHESTNUT OUTING 


Burrao, N. Y., Oct. 17—If anyone stays home from 
the chestnut outing of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange it 
is, to use a Hibernicism, because he is away from home. 
So the invitation sent out by the outing committee to 
make the usual October pilgrimage to the Boston Hills 
very easily lined up two dozen automobiles, and the 14- 
mile run thru the thriving village of Hamburg and up 
thru the small but steep mountainside was a merry one. 
The picnie took place on last Thursday, which happened 
to be the last ‘‘ good’? day of the week. 


—- 


The situation was as usual, except that the several 
hundred feet extra elevation gave some of the members 
an inclination to gather around Fred Sullivan’s big sub. 
merged roasting fires toward night, altho it was yet 
comparatively warm in Buffalo. The scene is always 
modification of a backwoods camp and a barbecue, the 
big spreading chestnut trees at hand suggesting the one 
and the glowing fires the other. The two big meals 
cooked by F. M. Sullivan, C. A. Perrin, E. J. Sturm and 
Eugene Nostrand were the equal of anything attem;ted 
before in that line, which is saying a good deal for the 
exchange. 

The roaring baseball game was a triumph for the 
pitching of I. N. Stewart, together with the fielding sup. 
port that he inspired, the score of his nine being 1° to 
10 of the opposition. The nines were chosen by W. P, 
Miller and EK. W. Gerlitz, with the veteran umpire, C. W. 
Betts in his usual place, supplied with a full battery of 
side arms for much-needed defense. 

The Gerlitz nine consisted of I. N. Stewart, pitclor; 
Eugene Nostrand, catcher; B. F. Jackson, first bose; 
M. M. Wall, second base; F. Williamson, short sip; 
E. W. Gerlitz, third base; D. P. Howard, right fi ld; 
A. E. Davenport, right field; R. E. Fairchild, center field; 
F. M. Sullivan, extra field; Frank Yeager, extra feld, 
The opposition was made up of C. A. Perrin, pite! cr; 
W. P. Miller, catcher; C. G. Pfeist, first base; Harry Vet- 
ter, second base; Herbert Hill, short stop; B. Bricy, 
third base; John F. Knox, right field; John J. \fe- 
Naughton, left field; J. D. McCallum, center field; M. §. 
Burns and E, J. Sturm, extra field. 

Coming down to real talent, without any slighting of 
the ball nines, the quoit pitchers quite earned it. There 
were half a dozen games going at the same time, but the 
quartette made up of Henry I. George, Peter Engelharit, 
I’, Williamson and D. P. Howard covered themselves 
with glory. 





HOO-HOO ACTIVITIES FOR COMING WEEKS PLANNED 





New St. Louis Officers Announced—Lumbermen Soldiers to Be Remembered—Fund for 
Comforts Established—Texas Hoo-Hoo Are Busy 





ANNOUNCES OFFICERS OF ST. LOUIS HOO-HOO 
Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 15.—Vicegerent C. E. Price of 

the Conecatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo announced this week 

the appointment of the following new officers for St. 

Louis: 

e Snark—Julius Seidel, president of Julius Seidel Lumber 
0 


Senior Hoo-Hoo—R. G. Gloor, of Gloor-Ortman Lumber Co. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—Harry Montgomery, sales agent of W. R. 
Pickering Lumber Co. 

Bojum—wWalter Ballman, president of Laclede Lumber Co. 

Scrivenoter—J. Moberly, sales manager of O'Neil-Wiles 
Lumber Co. 

Jabberwock—George W. Funck, president of Funck Lumber 





Co. 
_ Custocatian—H. W. Willhite, president of Willhite Lumber 
‘o 





i Arcanoper Fred Crandall, of Crandall Lumber Co., Alton, 
Il] 


Gurdon—Ed. Goedde, of Goedde Lumber Co., East St. Louis, 
Ill. 


Mr. Price has impressed upon members of the local 
nine the importance of each obtaining a new member 
for the concatenation which will be one of the features 
of the meeting of the Supreme Nine in St. Louis, Oct. 27. 





CAIRO FOLK TO ENTERTAIN 


Carro, Iuu., Oct. 16.—Cairo lumbermen and Hoo-Hoo 
are to have a big time next Monday, Oct. 22. A big con- 
eatenation will be held, after which the lumbermen’s 
club will entertain the old and new Hoo-Hoo and eandi- 
dates with a luncheon, smoker, cabaret ete. in the main 
dining hall of the Halliday Hotel. Among the promi- 
nent Hoo-Hoo certain to come and those promised are 
Julius Seidel, past Snark of the Universe; E. D. Tennant, 
Secretary-treasurer; L. H. Tully, Supreme Scrivenoter ; 
A. L. Ford, managing editor of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, and a number of others. Cairo lumbermen’s friends 
and Hoo-hoo from everywhere are cordially invited. 

P. T. Langan heads those in charge of the coming event, 
which is assurance of a rousing time for all who partici- 
pate. 





ARAR ALAS 


BUREAU OF COMFORT FOR FIGHTING LUMBER- 
MEN 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 16.—The Concatenated Order of 
Hoo-Hoo will manage a ‘‘Bureau of Comforts for all 
Lumbermen who are fighting our battle abroad,’’ collect- 
ing funds to provide tobacco and other comforts not only 
for the American and Canadian forest regiments now at 
the front but other lumbermen who are fighting to 
‘‘make the world safe for democracy.’’ The bureau is 
being organized upon the urgent request of lumbermen 
everywhere, as well as the trade journals and others con- 
nected with the industry. E. D. Tennant, secretary- 
treasurer of the order will be in charge of the fund, and 
it is expected that a large sum will be raised. 

In announcing the fund, Mr. Tennant makes the fol- 
lowing statement, which will be published in the forth- 
coming official bulletin of the order: 

The Supreme Nine of Hoo-Hoo has decided to establish a 
bureau to collect funds that will provide tobacco and other 
comforts for the men of the American and Canadian for- 
estry regiments and other lumbermen who are fighting our 
battles abroad. 

Acting upon the urgent request of lumbermen from all sec- 
tions of the country, the lumber trade press and others con- 
nected with the lumber industry, the Order of Hoo-Hoo has 
decided to establish this bureau at 1218 Wright Building, St. 
Louis, Mo., in charge of E. Tennant, secretary-treasurer 
of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo. 

This fund will not be confined to supplying comforts for 
members of this order, but will be for all lumbermen who 
are in the ranks of the American or Canadian forces, 

The reasons that the Order of Hoo-Hoo has been selected 
for this purpose are: We have the machinery to do it; we 


have the largest organization in loyal membership of any 
lumber institution in the world; we are the only lumber in- 





stitution in the United States that has a charitable annex 
in the way of death benetits ete., and are therefore in a posi- 
tion to get in touch with a larger number of those con- 
nected with the lumber and allied industries than any other 
organization. 

Realizing that the above facts place the Order under an 
obligation to do everything within its power to help support 
and comfort those men connected with the lumber and allied 
industries, who have left home and country to do their utmost 
toward defeating the enemies of democracy. The officers of 
Hoo-Hoo have accepted the trust and now ask active sup- 
port from not only all members of the Order, but from every 
one engaged in the lumber industry. 

Every Hoo-Iloo who believes in the motto of our Order, 
“Health, Happiness and Long Life,” must realize that here 
is a golden opportunity to exemplify his belief. To the non- 
member it is also an opportunity to back up the representa- 
tives of the lumber industry who have gone or are going to 
Europe and make them feel that lumbermen, as a whole, fully 
appreciate what they are doing and are prepared to stand be- 
hind them with not only encouraging words but with gifts 
that will make their arduous tasks pleasanter and easier to 
accomplish and which will strengthen the bonds of friendship 
among all branches of the trade. In doing so they are help- 
ing their country and their country’s allies to win this war, 
which we must win or the freedom of mankind will be 
trampled under the murderous heel of the military autocracy 
of central Europe. 

In order to supply the comforts mentioned above, money 
must be subscribed. The Supreme Nine urges upon every 
officer and member of this Order not only to do their “bit” 
but to solicit subscriptions from every lumberman or repre- 
sentative of the allied industries whom they know. Do it 
at lumber conventions, concatenations and get-together mect- 
ings, in the office, every time you meet a lumberman—in fact, 
make it your personal business ‘to assure the success of this 
fund. Subscriptions of a stated sum per month would be 
preferable, as it will give an idea as to how much money will 
be available each month, but if that is not feasible, get what 
you can in nickels, dimes, quarters, dollars, five-dollar bills 
and upward; every cent will help. Now is the chance to 
give the boys at the front some of the comforts you enjoy at 
home because of their sacrifice. This is not charity; it is a 
duty you owe to your fellow lumbermen. So get to work at 
onee. Send in your subscription and get after some one «'se 
for his. 





PLAN FIRM ESTABLISHMENT OF HOO-HOO 

BEAUMONT, TEX., Oct. 15.—With a view of firmly 
establishing Hoo-Hoo in southeastern Texas in order 
that Supreme Snark W. A. Priddie will be well suppor‘ ed 
by advocates of Health, Happiness and Long Life in ‘iis 
own district, Harvey D. Fletcher, newly appointed v.°e- 
gerent for southeastern Texas, has planned a series of 
coneatenations, which will start at Orange next month 
and include Kirbyville, Silsbee, Lufkin and several other 
mill towns in the Beaumont district. 

In order that each event may be held without defevt, 
Vicegerent Fletcher has appointed a permanent local 
Nine to conduct each ceremony and the officers hive 
already begun to study the rituals. 

The opening concatenation will be conducted at Orar ve 
next month on the closing night of the Orange Cou: ty 
Fair and committees in Orange and Beaumont will 
thoroly canvass the lumber offices for kittens. It is °x- 
pected a large class will be initiated at the Orange event 
and it will be a great gathering. 

Whenever possible, Supreme Snark Priddie will j)'°- 
side at these affairs, but in his absence Viceger ut 
Fletcher will serve. Others of the local Nine are: W'l- 
liam A. Campbell, Orange, senior Hoo-Hoo; Ben %. 
Woodhead, Beaumont, junior Hoo-Hoo; O. M. Bow:n, 
Orange, bojum; J. O. Bailey, scrivenoter for Oranve, 
and A. R. Kriechbaum, scrivenoter for Beaumont; S:™ 
S. Solinsky, Beaumont, jabberwock; W. C. Steinhagen, 
Beaumont, custocatian. The offices of gurdon and 
areanoper have not yet been filled. 

A rousing meeting of Hoo-Hoo of this district was 
held at Orange last Thursday night, at which time plans 
for the Orange concatenation were outlined. At this 
meeting Supreme Snark Priddie announced that Mr. 
Fletcher had been appointed vicegerent for both the 
Orange and Beaumont districts, embracing all of the 
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territory in southeastern Texas from Houston to the Sa- 
bine River and from Palestine to the Gulf. 

About ten Beaumont Hoo-Hoo attended the meeting, 
vhich was closed with an elaborate feast provided by 
ihe Orange members at the Holland Hotel. 
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1.0CAL HOO-HOO PLAN FOR CONCATENATION 


A meeting of the executive committee of Chicago Hoo- 
‘oo was held Oct. 12 at which committees were appointed 
o arrange the program for a banner concatenation on 
Nov. 9 and for preliminary arrangements for providing 
or the next Annual convention of the organization to 
e held in Chicago Sept. 8, 9 and 10 of next year. The 
‘ollowing committees were appointed: 

Banquet—A. H. Ruth, E. J. Lundin and G. A. Vang- 
ness. 

Initiation or ‘‘stunts’’—L. J. Pomeroy, T. A. Moore 
ud George W. Burgoyne. 

Speakers—R. S. Kellogg, A. L. Ford and Minor Botts. 

Membership—F’. M. Baker, chairman; Leonard Berg, 
rank Flaherty, Robert R. Slayton, J. L. Lane, Clarence 
Boyle, jr.; W. W. Perkins, A. B. Carson and J. D. Foucht. 

On motion of Vicegerent Snark A. C. Quixley a free 
banquet ticket will be given any member, whether on the 
membership committee or not, who secures one or more 
kittens for the concatenation. The banquet will be a 
‘‘dry’? affair, no liquor of any kind to be served, either 
with the banquet dinner or on ordered drinks. A meeting 
will be held on each Friday until after the next concate- 
nation. Stacy C. Bennett presided. 
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CENTRAL WISCONSIN LOGGERS IN CONFERENCE 


Wheatless and Meatless Days for Woodsmen—To Per- 
mit No Intoxicating Liquor in Camps 


Wausau, WIs., Oct. 15.—As briefly related by tele- 
graphie account in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Oct. 
13, the second meeting of the Central Wisconsin Loggers’ 
Association was held in this city Thursday of last week. 
A. J. Stange, president, presided. Reports were made by 
G. K. Gooding, seeretary, and G. B. Heineman, treasurer, 
after which the meeting was largely given over to a gen- 
eral discussion of matters of interest to loggers in this 
section, of whom many were in attendance. A unanimous 
decision was recorded to support the Government in its 
efforts toward food conservation by inaugurating a meat- 
less and wheatless day each week in all camps of mem- 
bers of the association. Wednesday was selected as the 
wheatless day and Friday as the meatless day. 

A discussion of scientifie feeding of the men in the 
camps followed and brought out interesting and profitable 
information and suggestions, among them the fact that 
sugar is wasted by the men in the camps using more in 
their coffee than is necessary. Some stated that this 
waste was overcome by sweetening the coffee before it 
was poured. G. K. Gooding, of the Wausau Land Co., 
said that he had developed a scheme. The company has 
«i number of cows in its camps. The milk is diluted down 
to the standard of that sold in the cities and served to 
those who wished it. Mr. Gooding said that the men 
drank it in preference to tea and coffee and that he 
noticed a considerable saving as a result. They also ate 
less solid food when milk was served. Others contended, 
however, that at the present cost of feed and hay the keep- 
ing of cows was without profit. 

The question of raising hogs in the camps was dis- 
cussed and it was agreed that economy lay in keeping only 
cnough hogs to eat the refuse from the cook shanty 
and thus it was more profitable to sell surplus hogs and 
buy packing house products. 

The general opinion was that there is considerable 
cconomy in using the dried salt pack instead of packing 
in brine. The former costs less per pound and there 
is @ saving in freight and in the fact that there is no 
barrel to pay for. 

The discussions developed that in this as in most 
sections the question of undesirable labor is a constantly 
increasing and disturbing factor in logging operations. 
As a measure to guard against being imposed upon by 
this class it was decided to make a charge of 25 cents a 
meal to all transients and of $2 payable in advance to 
men coming into camp on Saturdays. If they go to work 
Monday and remain one week or more this charge is 
to be refunded. Those who have kept account of costs 
of feeding the men have proved to their satisfaction 
that at present prices it costs close to $1 a day to feed 
% man, -but it seemed to be the consensus that when a 
camp boarded jobbers and piece workers some reduction 
should be made and that about $5.50 should be charged. 
_ As the moral atmosphere of a camp has a direct bear- 
ing on the efficiency of the workman it was decided to 
post cards in all camps stating that no intoxicating 
liquors would be allowed on the premises and no gam- 
bling in any form would be permitted. 

President Stange stated that his company intended 
to add a line of candy and cigars to its camp commissary 
as it had become convinced that this was not only a 
profitable business but that it tended to reduce food con- 
sumption at the camp table. G. P. Kraft, of Merrill, 
said that his commissary had sold candy, cigars ete. for 
some time and that he had found this to be the case at 
other points. 

The president appointed the following committees and 
asked that they render reports at each meeting: 


Constitution and by-laws—H. H. Heineman, Robert Cald- 
well, J. S. Griffith. 


Resolutions—G. B. Heineman, E. BE. Hemingway and a 
representative of the Rietbrock Land & Lumber Co., of Athens. 

Safety—J. D. Mylrea, William Gambel, J. D. Ross. 

Commissary—G. K. Gooding, Charles W. Fish, A. C. Ebert. 

Production—George Hale, E. M. Moore, J. H. Johannes, C. 
J. Kinzel. 

Nov. 6 was chosen as the date for the next meeting, 
after which the conference adjourned. 







LUMBERMEN HOLD MANY INTERESTING CONFERENCES 





Lay Plans for Salesmanship Conference—Firms Are Urged to Cooperate With Employees, 


Each Other and 


the Government 





CONFER ON SALESMANSHIP CONGRESS 


A conference was held in Chicago Oct. 12 for the pur- 
pose of formulating a program for the coming Northern 
Lumbermen’s Salesmanship Congress, which will be held 
at Bay City, Mich., Nov. 16 and 17. The committee 
having the program work in charge consists of George C. 
Robson, of the Kinzel Lumber Co., Merrill, Wis.; E. M. 
Holland, of the Cartier-Holland Lumber Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; W. N. Wrape, of the Kneeland-Bigelow 
Lumber Co., Bay City, Mich.; H. S. Dewey, Edward Hines 
Lumber Co., Chicago, and O. T. Swan, secretary of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. The hope of the committee is that it may be able 
to outdo even the excellent meeting held at Merrill, Wis., 
last year, and already several experts on the subject of 
lumber salesmanship have been decided upon as speakers. 
It is expected that within a few days the program will be 
completed and announced. 

At the meeting the full committees to take charge of 
all phases of the congress were named for each association 
as follows: 


Michigan association committee—N. R. Wentworth, Ross 
& Wentworth, Bay City; C. R. Abbott, Cummer-Diggins 
Co., Cadillac; J. E. Dewey, Stearns Salt & Lumber Co., 
Ludington; O. W. Hanson, Salling-Hanson Co., Grayling; 
George Strable, The Strable Lumber & Salt Co., Saginaw; 
Roy S. Richardson, Richardson Lumber Co., Manistee; 
George M. Clifton, Louis Sands Salt & Lumber Co., Man- 
istee; R. W. Garvin, Cobbs-Mitchell, Cadillac; O. L. Lar- 
son, Buckley & Douglas Lumber Co., Manistee; J. P. 
Bushong, Northwestern Lumber & Cooperage Co., Glad- 
stone; H. M. Stack, Stack Lumber Co., Escanaba; C. V. R. 
Townsend, The Munising Co., Munising. 

Wisconsin association committee—C. H. Law, J. W. 
Wells Lumber Co., Menominee, Mich.; W. E. Vogelsang, 
Turtle Lake Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; H. H. 
Butts, Park Falls Lumber Co., Park Falls; J. R. McQuil- 
lan, Langlade Lumber Co., Antigo; M. J. Fox, Von Platen 
Lumber Co., Iron Mountain, Mich.; Bruce Odell, Consoli- 
dated Lumber Co., Manistique, Mich.; A. R. Burton, Dia- 
mond Lumber Co., Green Bay; J. F. Halpin, C. H. Worces- 
ter Co., Chicago; J. J. Adams, Brooks & Ross Lumber 
Co., Schofield; F. J. Burke, Northwestern Lumber Co., 
Stanley; F. J. Darke, J. S. Stearns Lumber Co., Odanah; 
William J. Kessler, New Dells Lumber Co., Eau Claire; 
and C. A. Goodman, Sawyer-Goodman Co., Marinette. 
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URGES MEMBERSHIP IN ASSOCIATION 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 16—B. C. Sheahan, secretary of 
the Associated Cooperage Industries of America has ad- 
dressed a letter to more than 300 cooperage and cooper- 
age stock manufacturers and dealers thruout the country, 
pointing out the advantages of membership in the asso- 
ciation. ‘‘Organization spells success in any line of en- 
deavor and is the keynote of the business world of to- 
day,’’ is the plea used by Mr. Sheahan. 

The letter tells how it was brought out at the recent 
war convention of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, held at Atlantic City, that it is only thru 
organization that the Government is capable of coping 
with the momentous problems with which it is now con- 
fronted, and that a resolution was adopted urging all 
industries to become thoroly organized, so that a point 
of contact will be established between the Government 
and each particular industry. 

Discussing the advantages of the association, Mr. Shea- 
han says: 

It was the urgent need of close coéjperative effort thru a 
national organization that prompted the amalgamation of the 
various cooperage group organizations into the Associated 
Cooperage Industries of America. It is only thru the efforts 
of this association that the reéstablishment of the barrel as a 
container and the consequent fullest development of our in- 
dustry is possible. Any industry that is not represented by 
an active association is bound to fall by the wayside and any 
manufacturers or dealers not connected with the association 
serving their industry can ‘not possibly compete with or- 
ganized effort. 

This association, in its efforts to promote the welfare of 
the industry and protect the interests of its members, will be 
represented in Washington during the period of the war and 
has been of material assistance to the industry and individual 
members in the matter of securing steel and other raw mate- 
rials, empty cars, priority in movement ete. Our traffic de- 
partment has rendered valuable service to the industry in pro- 
tecting it against advances in rates and unfavorable transpor- 
tation conditions. In addition it has rendered signal service 
to the individual members who have taken advantage of its 
facilities. 

To each of the nonmembers Mr. Sheahan sent a copy 
of the recent war bulletin issued by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 
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INAUGURATE MOVEMENT TO BETTER LOG- 
GERS’ CONDITION 

KALISPELL, Mont., Oct. 15.—The ‘‘Great Northern 
District’’ of the Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, with headquarters in this city, held a meeting 
here on Oct. 8 and inaugurated a movement for uniform 
methods in logging camps, which is believed to be the 
first concerted action ever taken along these lines by 
an association, altho some individual corporations are 
putting similar methods in practice. 

Ambitious plans for the improvement of the conditions 
of the workmen in Montana logging camps were consid- 
ered at the meeting of the Great Northern district of the 
association last night, at which 98 percent of the logging 
output of Flathead and Lincoln counties was represented, 
and a similar meeting of the Northern Pacific district was 
held later last week at Missoula, and on Oct. 29 repre- 
sentatives of both districts will get together definitely to 
formulate the plans. 

Several committees were appointed at last Monday’s 
meeting to prepare schedules for various phases of the 
contemplated plan. These committees were instructed to 
be ready to report at the Oct. 29 meeting, immediately 
after which it was planned to put the scheme in operation. 

A prominent feature of the plan is the standardization 
of camp menus, with the idea of giving the workmen 
plenty of good and novrishing food and at the same time 





avoiding waste. A slogan was adopted: ‘‘ Eat plenty, 
but don’t waste.’’ This slogan will be printed on cards 
and conspicuously displayed in every camp dining room 
and kitchen. George Patterson, G. W. Millet, and J. E. 
Craney were appointed to constitute a committee on 
menus. 

It was planned to employ an inspector to visit the year 
around the camps to see to it that the standard menu is 
followed. W. R. Ballord, C. B. March and Henry Good 
were named as a committee to draft rules and regulations 
for the inspector’s guidance. 

The domestic science department of the State College at 
Bozeman, the secretary informed the members, has sig- 
nified its willingness to help in every way possible to im- 
prove cooking in the camps. 

Bath rooms, reading rooms and sanitary beds for the 
logging camps are other features of the plan. 

From interviews that Secretary F, D. Becker has had 
with Forest Service officials it is considered likely that the 
foresters will adopt regulations similar to those proposed 
by the association for the conduct of logging camps 
within the national forests.. 





EASTERN LUMBERMEN IN QUARTERLY 


Bangor, ME., Oct. 15.—In an address before the Hast- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association at its recent quarterly 
meeting here, George 8. MacIlwain, of Babson’s Statis- 
tical Bureau, of Wellesley Hills, Mass., predicted a pe- 
riod of widespread and severe business depression fol- 
lowing the war, and expressed the firm conviction that un- 
less new and liberal codperative relations shall speedily 
be established between capital and labor, America will 
be shaken by a tremendous social revolution, not unlike 
that which has brought Russia to the verge of chaos. 
Mr. Macllwain spoke upon the general subject of ‘‘The 
Real Causes of Prosperity and Depression,’’ saying, in 
part: 

According to the great law of equal and opposite reaction, 
upon which all business depends, we are to have an area of 
depression at the end of the war equal to the area of pros- 
perity that we have enjoyed during the war. Concretely, 
the program is to be as follows: With the beginning of seri- 
ous peace negotiations there will be a temporary pause in 
business. None will know what to expect and business will 
be at a standstill. When peace has been arranged there will 
be a short, sharp peace boom. This may last a year or two. 
But the peak will quickly be reached, and when it has been 
reached we will start on a period of decline. The depression 
will be widespread, embracing all the belligerents and most 
of the neutrals, except, perhaps, some of the South American 
countries, and it will be one of the most memorable seasons 
of adversity the world has ever known. ‘The area of this 
period will equal the area of our present period of prosperity. 
The deeper down we go, the shorter its duration. but we 
must pay in full the price of the last three years. 

In discussing the principle of codperation, Mr. Mac- 
Ilwain laid stress upon ‘‘the need for new cooperative 
relations between employers and employees.’’ The labor 
situation, he declared, is the most serious menace to 
America and the world at this time. Said he: 


The present troubles are closely related to the Russian 
revolution and are symptoms of a ferment that:is werld- 
wide and that threatens 'to involve the United States in a 
genuine social revolution. 

To prevent this it may be necessary to give employees a 
share in ownership and direction of business, or to revise 
radically the wage system, or to find a new plan for the 
organization of all industrial corporations. If none of these 
plans succeeds, then nothing can prevent the uprising of the 
masses here in America to take possession of property and 
business. 

Suppression of the I. W. W. and of Socialist papers will 
only make things worse. We must set our business house in 
order and realize that a grave situation confronts us. This 
situation can only be met in a large way, by men with a 
vision of the tremendous realities of the present unrest. 


Mr. Macllwain said that there are four fundamental 
causes for the present prosperity of the country—phys- 
ical vigor, faith, the desire to be useful and willingness 
to codperate. Under the head of codperation he said: 





Coéperation is the governor of business in the modern world 
—the only way to true success. There are two kinds of co- 
operation: Codperation between competitors and codperation 
between employer and employed. ‘The average increase in 
wages since 1915 has been between 35 and 4U percent. In 
the steel and cotton industries the rate has been between 65 
and 70 percent. Meanwhile the increase in the prices of liv- 
ing commodities has been 80 percent. This means but one 
thing: that wages are less than they were three years ago, 
because a working man gets less for his dollar than he did 
three years ago. Unless something is done to right matters 
we may have a general everturning, as they have had in 
Russia. Encourage organization of labor and seek coOpera- 
tion which will lead to satisfaction and success. 


Previous to the dinner and speeches there was a busi- 
ness meeting. Samuel H. Boardman, chairman of the 
executive committee, presided in the absence of the presi- 
dent, R. H. McWilliams. Those present were: 


W. B. Goodwin, John A, Smith, N. 8S. Fogg, George T. Mc- 
Lean, W. A. Finnigan, G. W. Evans, W. H. Cutler, W. K. 
Howard, L. A. Savage, James Q. Gulnac, Don A, Sargent, 
all of Bangor; C. R. McIntosh, brewer, Me.; James L, Chap- 
man, R. BE. Pineo, Milo, Me.; A. J. N. Bloxham, Long Pond, 
Me.;:‘E. R. Linn, Berlin, N. H.; Victor A. Beede, S. L. de 
Carteret, Portsmouth, N. H.; J. F. Ranney, Portage, Me. ; 
H. L. Barker, W. H. Murphy, M. Lb. Wadleigh, BE. D. Kennedy, 
Old Town, Me.; W. H. Gleason, A. E. Clark, L. M. Young, 
Boston, Mass.; D. H. Danforth, Foxcroft, Me.; Paul Gagnon, 
G. T. Merrill, Patten, Me.; Alfred L. Ames, Machias, Me.; 
William P. Magee, East Machias, Me.; H. J. Hincks, Dan- 
forth, Me. ; Elwood Burk, Britt’s Corner, N. B.; A. W. Brown, 
Portland ; George S. MaclIlwain, Wellesley Hilis, Mass.; 8, H, 
Boardman, Augusta, Me.; H. I. Bartlett, Milford, Me.; Ira 
Mowery, Albany, N. Y. 





ConsuL General J. I. Brittain, of Sydney, Australia, 
reports under date of Aug. 29 that the sawmills which 
are operated and owned by the State of New South 
Wales were run during the three previous months at a 
profit of 15.72 cents. It is stated that the sawmills have 
been able to take contracts at a profit and operate in 
competition with private companiesi ) 
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Special Service 


which results from our intimate 
knowledge of the lumber in- 
dustry is the factor that dis- 
tinguishes our transactions in 


the 


Fimancimé of 
lLumbermen 


from those transactions backed 
by only superficial knowledge. 


We purchase whole issues of 
bonds secured by first mort- 
gage upon timber lands. 


Correspondence Invited. 


Lyon, Gary & Company 
208 South LaSalle St. 
Chicago 

















Loans on 
Timberland 


We have internationally recognized 
facilities based on 37 years experience 
in timberland and lumber matters. 


Amounts from 
2s conditions warrant. 


Long or short terms. 


$50,000 up, 








Let Us 
Examine Your 


Play Safe ! 
Timber Titles 


We examine to the very heart of the title. 
Territory unlimited. 


Birmingham Title & Guaranty Co. 


J. K. BROCKMAN, Gen’l Mer. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


3O years 
experience 














ROBERT W. HUNT JNO. J.CONE JAS. C. HALLSTED 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. ENGINEERS 
INSPECTION 


New and Second Hand Rails 
Cars and Locomotives 
Machinery and all Construction Materials 


L General Offices: CHICAGO, 2200 Insurance Exchange 
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D. W. McNAUGHER 




















BIG MEETING OF SALESMEN’S WIVES IS INSPIRING 


Innovation in Conventions Sprung ™ National Cash Register Co. Proves a Success 
—Women Are Told How to Help Husbands Succeed 





DayTON, OnIO, Oct. 17.—The National Cash Register 
Co. for a quarter of a century has been the leader among 
American corporations in ‘‘doing things.’’ It has con- 
tributed more ideas to American business and American 
business men than any other single force in the country. 
This week it put the capsheaf on its long record of origi- 
nality and enterprise by calling into the main office and 
congregating in a great convention the wives of its sales 
agents and salesmen thruout the United States. More 
than 375 of the brightest female minds in the country are 
learning during this week the details of the cash register 
business—how cash registers are made and how they 
may be sold. 

President John H. Patterson gave the word, and Sales 
Manager C. E. Steffey and his able lieutenants put it into 
execution. It has been the annual custom of the N. C. R. 
thus to assemble its salesmen, but to bring their wives 
into a convention, not with them but in a convention of 
their own, was an idea and event unique in the annals 
of the company and therefore in the annals of American 
business. How well it worked out is evidenced by the 
tremendous enthusiasm that prevailed during every one 
of the sessions of the convention. 

There is always one thing characteristic of an N. C. R. 
convention, and that is spontaneity. It was particularly 
true in this case. There was a program, but it was 
a program to indicate rather than irrevocably to lay 
down the work to be done. Sales Manager C. E. Steffey 
presided over all of the sessions of the convention. He is 
the ablest convention executive in America. There is 
no question that he can not answer right off the reel. He 
stimulates thought and radiates enthusiasm. Women who 
didn’t think they could make a speech if their lives 
depended on it found themselves on their feet telling what 
they have been able to do to help their husbands and 
frankly suggesting new ways in which the company could 


this convention that I am only sorry we did not call 
years ago. JOHN H. PaTTrerson, President. 
Special Advantages Husbands Enjoy 

And the company also indicated to the women t! 
special advantages their husbands enjoy as representatiy 
of this great organization. These ten conspicuous e] 
ments in their favor were indicated on another poste 
which read as follows: 

Ten Advantages of Being an N. C. R. Sales Agent 

No capital necessary. 

Guaranteed territory. 

Opportunities for advancement great. 

Earnings , depend entirely on agent’s own efforts. 

Company’s Ss reputation gives good business standing. 

Big earnings in relation to amount of effort required. 

Work for a wid with broad-gauged business polici: 

Holding an N. R. agency evidence of real selling abilit 

Advertising, a helps, and conventions—no cost to agen 

The more we sell, the more good we do, 

Thru it all, in this and in similar ways, the geniu 
of John H. Patterson in formulating new ideas quick! 
grasped by the eye and the ear was evident. Mr. Patter 
son was himself the stellar speaker of the conventio: 
Kmployees of the company and the visiting ladies com 
mented to the representative of the AMERICAN LUMBE! 
MAN on the fire and inspiration of their chief. Wedne 
day afternoon Mr. Patterson took the platform and gay: 
a practical demonstration of the selling of a cash register 
and also answered any question that was hurled at hi: 
from the floor. There were plenty of them and for eve: 
one he had an appropriate reply. He produced enth 
siasm when he offered a series of prizes to the ladies fo 
the best letter written after they returned home telling 
in what way the convention had benefited them and also 
for suggestions to the company for improving its selling 
methods, already celebrated for their excellence. 

Mr. Patterson pointed out that 90 percent of th 
money spent in retail stores is spent by women, and 
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ering workmanship material and what it does 


A National Cash Resident 1s the lowest priced piece of machi 


WOMEN LEARNING HOW TO HELP MAKE THEIR HUSBANDS SUCCESSFUL SALESMEN 


help them. Some of the ways for the women to help were 

indicated on a mammoth poster in the Hall of Industrial 

Education, where the sessions of the convention were 

held. Here they are: 

Ten Things the Wife of an N. C. R. Sales Agent or Sales- 
man Can Do to Help Her Husband 

Serve simple food; keep him cheerful; give him plenty of 
fresh air; see that he gets plenty of sleep; lend encourage- 
ment at right time; take a real interest in his sales record ; 
encourage him to take regular exercise; be economical and 
save for a “rainy day’ study merchant’s needs and help 
with ‘tips’; read N, C. R. advertising and call attention to 
important things. 

With Your Help He Can Succeed 

These ten suggestions were predicated on a letter to 
the convention from President John H. Patterson himself, 
in which he said: 

To the Wives of Our Sales Agents and § 

We are glad you are with us. 

I realized many years ago that a salesman’s wife had much 
to do with his success. But during the last year this has 
come home to me more strongly than ever before. | 

In all businesses, but especially in selling, simple food, 
plenty of sleep, fresh air, and regular exercise are necessary 
to success. The salesman’s wife can influence her husband’s 
habits in these things more than any one else. 

An N. GC. R. salesman’s wife has a special opportunity to 
help her husband. Women do 90 percent of the buying, and 
the salesman’s wife is constantly in and out of retail stores. 
She can study merchant’s systems, discover their needs, and 
give her husband, many valuable pointers. s 

She can also ask for receipts, and show her friends why 
it pays to do so. 3 

She can read the company’s advertising, and be sure that 
her husband does not miss important points. 

She can have her husband demonstrate a register to her 
and be sure he uses language that any one can understand. 

She can make it her business to see that her husband gets 
out to work bright and early in the marning, when his brain 
is clear, and before merchants become busy with the day’s 
work. 

There are so many advantages to be gained from holding 


Salesmen : 


showed them how they could study the merchants’ needs 
as they make their purchases and give their husbands 
many a live tip that will lead to a future sale of a 
sash register or a credit file. But inspiring, indeed, was 
his appeal to the women not only to help their husbands 
but to help their communities. He told what the women 
of Dayton have done, under the leadership frequently ot 
the N. C. R., to make that the excellent city it is as a 
place of home residence. He told the women to have thei 
husbands put heart into their business and he showed 
them that in selling cash registers they were not only 
making a livelihood but were absolutely doing some 
good in the world. 

At the close of this session the convention was roused 
into enthusiasm by the presentation to President Patter 
son of a red banner by the women of the Chicago delega 
tion and a similar banner was presented to Sales Man 
ager Steffey. These banners remained as decorations 0! 
the hall during the rest of the convention. 

The ladies were not only told how to inspire thei 
husbands to greater efforts but the convention itself 
served as a stimulus to the sale of cash registers thruout 
the country. As a compliment to the ladies and to the 
convention, sales agents and salesmen in all parts of the 
United States redoubled their efforts to reach or surpass 
their quota, and in consequence a shower of telegrams 
was received by the convention announcing sales. Many 
of the agents surprised themselves in the volume of 
business secured during the week. 

There was no lack of diversion for the ladies, aside 
from the business of the meeting. They were entertained 
at clubs and at the Patterson home, and were treated to 
automobile tours thru hills and dales and other places of 


(Concluded on page 56) 
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RANDOM 

Are you a parent or a pay-rent? 

\ nation of homes is a nation of hopes. 

‘he boys of the draft will draw on sight. 

lying about the Red Cross is another way to help the 

iser, 

Mor early mention of the Home Building Campaign see 
i Kings, 4:25. 

The price of fish has gone up, showing that even those 

lio sell fish are selfish. . 

No nation has ever won success without control of the 
igh seas. Or prima donna. 

‘*To have and to hold’’ in the deed means to have the 

ud and a house to hold the family. 

If we could only make the flat-renting family want a 

me as hard as it wants an automobile! 

It begins to look as tho someone would soon have to 
‘art a pro-German propaganda in Germany. 

There not only ought to be a home for every family, 

ut. now and then the family ought to be home. 

That mutiny in the German navy had one good effect, 
anyway: It reminded us that Germany has a navy. 

The Austrian navy is said to be near mutiny because 
of poor food. Also the great American boarding house. 

The N. C. R. is always doing something that nobody 
ever did before that everybody will be doing thereafter. 

And, no doubt, one of the fellows who used to yell the 
loudest about a ‘‘lumber trust’? was some milk producer, 

An American public that spends $480,000 to see six ball 
games ought not to complain about the high cost of 
living. 

Still, if it were left to some of our archaic congress- 
men, they might decide to build that U. S. ship yard at 
Bisbee, Ariz. 

The wife should be the cash register of the home. 
She is entitled to know what comes in and what goes out 
as much as the merchant is. 

The man who bet $50 or $1,000 on the White Sox or 
Giants to win would have looked much better betting it 
on Uncle Sam to win, in the form of a Liberty bond. 

If you haven’t time to read the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
have one of your employees read it for you. It will make 
him a good lumberman and a good employer, which will 
he nice for you, because some day you may be working 
for him. 


THE LAND THAT LEARNED TO READ 
The king was in no merry mood. 
The queen was at his side, 
And all the busybody brood 
That ’round a monarch ride. 
They took the road by Walheim Wood, 
A cavalcade of pride. 


The queen was little joyanee, she, 
The purchase of the sword ; 

For marriages of policy 
Bring little of reward. 

With Hal she rode in memory, 
And not her royal lord. 


‘*Hlis Majesty is low today,’’ 
Said one whose velvet place 

It was to make his monarch gay 
In any such a ease, 

And frowning looks to drive away 
From that most regal face. 


Good food, good gold, good ladies, too, 
Good things of ev’ry sort, 

All these were his possession who 
Could always think of sport, 

Some prank untried, some frolie new, 
To rouse the jaded court. 


A cotter walking with his load 
Caught suddenly his eye, 

A cotter nearing his abode 
That waited for him nigh. 

The cotter stepped from out the road 
To let the satins by. 


The courtier drew his horse’s head, 
Got down, and, hat in hand, 

He bade the cotter mount instead. 
The cotter trembled, and 

In sterner tone the courtier said, 
‘It is the king’s command.’’ 


The cotter mounted, erimson, white, 
And ’round the laughter ran 

To see the yeoman now the knight, 
The knight the lesser man. 

With shouts, and ladies’ laughter light, 
The journey they began. 


*T was in the days when first the ink 
Began to run from pens 
_Of men who dared to write and think 
Their wrongs, and other men’s. 
When serfs put off the shackles’ clink 
For garb of citizens. 


The king knew little of these things: 
They were too far away, 

Too little for concern of kings 
Whose centuries of sway 


Had made them laugh at thunderings 
Upon the royal day. 


They came thus to the palace gate; 
They garbed him in the best 

And bore him to the hall of state 
With jewels on his breast, 

With laughter long and laughter great 
At such a royal jest. 


And then the monarch on his throne, 
His ready purse at-hand, 

In playful mood and playful tone 
Before him bade him stand 

And ‘‘speak to these good lords who own 
This great and goodly land.’’ 


His royal highness did not know 
That here was one of these 

Who studied by the candle glow 
The new philosophies, 

And had a heart of courage, tho 
He trembled at the knees. 


‘«They are not owners, my good sire, 
They are but parasites, ’’ 

He said. ‘‘The cotter by his fire 
Has higher, holier rights. 

This land is ours! Your people tire, 
Your highness, of your knights. 

‘*T like your bit of royal play,’’ 
He said, with angry pride. 

‘*T thank this gentleman so gay, 
This servant at my side. 

It is an omen of the day 
When we, the people, ride! ’’ 


Then ev'ry hand was on a hilt; 
But quick the monarch spake: 

‘‘Hold! Hold! He wears the sword of gilt 
Henceforward for our sake. 

Of such as these are nations built. 
A new knight I shall make. 


“* And he shall be the people ’s man 
To counsel with the king. 

Together we shall work and plan 
And do the needful thing. 

The people, not the partisan, 
Shail do our counseling. ’’ 


And you may read the tale of war, 
But not by royal deed 

In all that little land of yore 
One heart was made to bleed. 

The eotter, and the counsellor, 
And king, had learned to read. 


THE TOW TEAM 
Life isn’t any easy grade, 
It never was or will; 
And never yet a road was made 
That didn’t have a hill. 
But at the bottom, where the sleigh 
Begins to bite the road, 
The tow teams stand 
To lend a hand 
And help to pull the load. 


The race-horse is a fancy nag, 
The carriage-horse a pet; 
The boy who saw-logs has to drag 
May be a plug—and yet, 
When taking horses by and large, 
The best team ey’ry time 
Is that good span 
That helps a man 
Some hard old hill to climb. 





We cannot all be some Maud 8. 
Or pull the lady’s rig, 
But there are other things, I guess, 
That help about as big. 
I’m glad to be a pelter lame 
The other guy to aid, 
When he gets stuck, 
Down on his luck, 
To help him make the grade. 





THERE AIN’T NO CARS 
The Edwards Lumber Co., of Muskegon, Mich., is 
trying to get a siding put into its Heights yard. But 
what are you going to do with a siding after you 
get it? . 


GIVE ME YOUR HAND 
‘Give me your hand in the dark,’’ the child 
Said as the night drew near, 
“Give me your hand’’—and she walked the wild, 
Soothed was her baby fear. 


Father in heaven, the night is nigh, 
Life is a fading spark; 

Near to the end of the trail am I— 
Give me your hand in the dark. 





Once you are spotted as a liar you are as badly 
off as a leopard. 
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Fire Insurance 


Service 


Through the Department 
of 
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Inspections and Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 
Paid to 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 
Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual In- 
surance Co. of Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 


of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, Ohio. 
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Write for Details. 
































Make Your Present Storage Sheds | 


Fireproof 


Add to their life and reduce your 
risk — quickly and easily done. 


Particulars cheerfully furnished. 


John V. Schaefer, President. 


914 South Michigan Avenue, 
a CHICAGO, ILL. “" 
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All Lumbermen 
make theirhead- 
quarters at the 


Radisson 
Hoel 


MINNEAPOLIS 








OPENED 1910 


S| Three Beautiful 
Cafes 


{ With Running Water + + $1.50 per day 


Room Rate , With Toilet = - - = - oer day 


$2.00 
{ With Bath and Toilet, $2.50, $3, $3.50, $4.00 








~ 


The American Lumberman’s Seventy-two pages of tables, 


showing the contents of any 
Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner number of pieces of dimen- 

sion lumber from !x8-10 to 
12x20-40, including also table of freights, weights of lumber, 
shingles, lath, doors, sash, blinds, styles of siding and the differ- 
ent log scales. Twenty-five cents, postpaid, five copies $1. 





{American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago is 
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MiupnicHt 


Burglaries are less insi- 
dious than a few UN- 
CERTAIN ACCOUNTS. 


—INSURE— 


WITH 


The Law and Collection Dept. 


The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 


Est. 1876. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection ? 






Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Blidg., CHICAGO 
SUM 


LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents 


HORT 


all 








Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 
uickest dispatch from seaboard. e handle all classes of cargo and have 


pecial Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 








Wa.W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Oertified Public Accmudtants 
929-931 CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BUILDING 
Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 
PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala, U.S. A. 


Cable Address, “‘ PAJONES, Mobile.” 
All leading Codes used. 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


gz JASPER LEMIEUX 

















FREDERICK LEMIEUX F.H.DAY 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


| 1519-29 Whiener Bank Bite. NEW ORLEANS | 














If Woodsmanship Counts 
hire us to do your timber estimating 


and surveying. 


JAMES W. SEWALL 
Old Town, 


ELAM, ORMSBEE & STAPLES 
352 Monadnock Bldg., 


Maine. 










Estab, 1905 


San Francisco, California. 
. . Confidential Estimates 
Logging Engineers Appraisals and Reports 


Location and Construction of Logging Railroads. 


BALTIMORE MUST WAIT FOR LICENSE BUREAU 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Oct. 15.—This port will have to 
wait for its branch office of the Export Administration 
Board, Robert Beacham, secretary of the Merchants’ and 
Manufacturers’ Association, having received word from 
Washington that Boston and Philadelphia would get 
attention first and that branch offices would be established 
there first. This is a decided disappointment to shippers 
of lumber who had confidently expected that local facili- 
ties for obtaining the documents needed for foreign ship- 
ments of lumber would soon be available. Secretary 
Harvey M. Dickson, of the National Lumber Exporters’ 
Association has received a number of communications 
from members asking about permits and other matters 
connected with the export business, but finds himself 
unable to give the desired information because no au- 
thoritative and complete statement of policy has yet 
been made, and even inquiries at Washington fail to elicit 
the desired information. It is still necessary to apply to 
Washington direct for permits, and to get these docu- 
ments is attended with much delay. Besides, new points 
are coming up almost every day that serve to complicate 
matters. 

The exporters here are also disappointed over the fail- 
ure of instructions received of late that steamer space 
would be available much more freely than before to mate- 
rialize. It had been rumored and even stated with some 
definiteness that the French line steamers especially 
would take lumber in increased quantities. If this is the 
case the exporters here have not been benefited and they 
state that inquiries at steamship offices in regard to room 
for lumber have brought no replies that might hold out 
encouragement. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA PRODUCING MUCH SPRUCE 


PRINCE Rupert, B. C., Oct. 15.—The great demand for 
clear spruce suitable for airplane construction has re- 
sulted in great activity in the timber district of northern 
British Columbia, and especially on the Queen Charlotte 
Islands, where spruce is found in large quantities. A 
new sawmill is being erected at Prince Rupert and it will 
be supplied with logs rafted across Hecate Strait. The 
old sawmill plant at the mouth of the Kheyex River has 
been acquired by some Vancouver interests and its 
capacity will be increased to 75,000 feet a day. Improve- 
ments are being made in other sawmills of this section 
that have either been idle or working on half time, and 
every effort is being made to rush production of airplane, 
spruce as rapidly as possible. The British Government 
has asked for bids on 100,000,000 feet of airplane spruce 
in British Columbia alone and will purchase all of the 
stock it is possible to produce. 








NEW BRUNSWICK TIMBER REGULATIONS REVISED 


Moncton, N. B., Oct. 15.—The Government of New 
Brunswick has just issued an order in council, changing 
the stumpage rate charged for timber cut from Crown 
lands and making the new rates effective from Aug. 1, 
1917. The new schedule follows: 

For spruce, pine, and hackmatack saw logs, per 1,000 super- 
ficial feet, $2.50; hardwood timber up to an average of 14 
inches, per ton, $1.10; hardwood timber above 14 inches, ad- 
ditional per inch, per ton, 10 cents; hardwood logs, per 1,000 
superficial feet, $1.25; pine timber up to 14 inches square, 
per ton, $2; pine timber above 14 inches, additional per inch, 
per ton, 50 cents; hackmatack timber, per ton, $1; spruce 
timber, per ton, $1.50; cedar logs, per 1,000 superficial feet, 
$2.50; railway ties, 8 feet length, each, 12 cents; hemlock 
logs, per 1,000 superficial feet, including bark, $2 ; white birch 
for spool wood, per cord, 65 cents; white birch logs for spool 
wood, per 1,000 superficial feet, $1.25; fir logs, per 1,000 
superficial feet, $2; poplar logs, per 1,000 superficial feet, $2 ; 
and for all other descriptions of lumber not specified above, 
15 percent of the market value thereof at the mill, place of 
shipment, or place of consumption in the Province. Permits 
issued by the authority of the minister of lands and mines to 
enable licensees to cut undersized lumber on barren lands or 
thickets will pay the same rate of stumpage as stated above, 
with the addition of 25 cents per 1,000, being the cost of 
supervision. 


RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 


From Oct. 11 to Oct. 16, inclusive, eight vessels brought 
2,100,000 feet of lumber to Chicago for distribution. The 
largest individual cargo—340,000 feet—was carried by the 
steamer NV. J. Nessen, from Marinette, Wis. The next largest 
cargo—330,000 feet—was carried by the steamer 7. S. 
Christie, from Wells, Mich. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

Oct. 11—Steamer N. J. Nessen, Marinette, Wis., 340,000 
feet. ee 

Oct. 12—Steamer W. J. Carter, Escanaba, Mich., 210,000 
feet. 

Oct. 13—Steamer M. Marshall, Boyne City, Mich., 300,000 
feet; steamer O. E. Parks, Johnswood, Mich., 208,000 feet ; 
schooner F. M. Knapp, Johnswood, Mich., 312,000 feet. 

Oct. 14—Steamer Susie Chipman, Masonville, Mich., 190,- 
000 feet ; steamer 7’. S. Christie, Wells, Mich., 330,000 feet. 

Oct. 16—Steamer W. J. Carter, Marinette, Wis., 210,000 
feet. 








TELLS OF CONDITIONS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


A recent and interesting visitor to Chicago was R. J. 
Thurston, of the Thurston-Flavelle Lumber Co., Port Moody, 
B. C., manufacturer of cedar products. Mr. Thurston is mak- 
ing an extended business trip thruout the eastern part of the 
United States and from Chicago went on to Washington and 
New York, as well as other eastern points. The Thurston- 
Flavelle Lumber Co. sells a great deal of red cedar siding in 
the United States, and Mr. Thurston called upon all the 
agents of the company while on this trip. He reports that 
the company has experienced an excellent demand for its 
products this year and that the lumbermen in his vicinity 
in British Columbia are well satisfied with the business out- 
look. The company has had little trouble thruout the year 
in securing cars, being located on the Canadian-Pacific, which, 
apparently, has had a good supply at all times. The mill has 
had little difficulty in securing labor during the year, as white 
men are employed only for the skilled jobs while Chinese and 
a few Hindus do the ordinary work. Mr. Thurston says that 
the class of men ordinarily ‘working in sawmills in the Port 
Moody district have not volunteered to any extent, so that 
probably the labor situation is better than it is in the United 





States. 
while he expressed himself as being entirely contented with 
the Port Moody district in British Columbia, he admitted 
that it was a mighty nice thing to see something of the east- 


This was his first trip to Chicago in nine years, and 


ern part of the country once more. In Canada, as well as the 
United States, the great problem is to secure sufficient sup- 
plies of spruce for airplane construction. The British Goy- 
ernment, Mr. Thurston says, has made inquiries in British Co- 
lumbia for 100,000,000 feet of airplane spruce stock and every 
effort is being made to secure as much as possible. In actus! 
practice, he says, it has’ been found that an airplane bui!t 
of spruce will fly about five miles an hour faster than a ma- 
chine built of some other wood and ‘driven with a motor «f 
the same horsepower. Therefore, the advantages of a spruc 
built machine are easily seen. 





HYMENEAL 


WHITED-FROST.—Mr. and Mrs. Edward Ambro:; 
Frost, of Shreveport, La., announce the engagement an 
approaching wedding of their youngest daughter, Eliz: 
beth, to Frank Thayer Whited, jr., son of Mr. and Mrs. !, 
T. Whited, also of Shreveport. The bride-elect, who is 
petite and possessed of most charming esprit, has been 
very popular in the young society circles, as also has Mr. 
Whited, who is a well established young business man «? 
Shreveport. Mr. Frost, father of the bride-to-be, is hea: 
of the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., and Mr. Whited, fathe: 
of the groom-elect, is vice president of the same concer: 


NORMAN-FULTON.—The wedding of Miss Neil 
Crutcher Fulton, of Louisville, Ky., and A. E. Norman, jr., 
vice president of the Norman Lumber Co., was solemnizei 
at St. Paul’s Church last week, the Rev. David C. Wright 
officiating. It was one of the largest of the season and the 
service was unusually attractive, being a full choral wed- 
ding. The bride is a daughter of Dr. Gavin Fulton, 2 
prominent local physician. Mr. Norman is vice president 
of the Louisville Hardwood Club, and a director of the 
Louisville branch of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Asso- 
ciation, in addition to being an officer of the lumber com- 
pany. Following the church service, a reception was held 
at the home, and Mr. and Mrs. Norman later went east for 
the remainder of the month. The Louisville Hardwood 
Club presented the young couple with a handsome Queen 
Anne library table. 


WERT-DAVIS.—Russell Wert and Miss Lillian Davis 
were united in marriage on Saturday, Oct. 6, at Greens- 
burg, Ind. Mr. Wert for some time has been the manager 
of the Allen A. Wilkinson Lumber Co. at Waynestown, 
Ind., and was recently made manager of the business and 
yards of the company at Winslow, Ind. He is well and 
favorably known to the lumber trade in central and south- 
ern Indiana. 


_WITTING-NORTHROP.—The wedding of Neil P. Wit- 
ting, a well known lumberman of Black Duck and Bemidji, 
Minn., and Miss Marjorie F. Northrop, of Beloit, Wis., 
took place Oct. 7. The bride acted as principal of the 
Black Duck High school since her graduation from Beloit 
College in 1918. Mr. Witting is associated with his father 
in the lumber business. 


BARKER-DURFEE.—The marriage of Richard Jackson 
Barker, jr., son of Mr. and Mrs. Richard Jackson Barker, 
of Tiverton, R. I., and Miss Jessie Satterlee Durfee, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Edgar G. Durfee. of Providence, 
R. I., took place at Grace Church, of Providence, Oct. 6. 
Only relatives and close friends were present at the cere- 
mony and at the reception, which was held at the home of 
the bride’s parents. After an extended automobile tour 
thruout the Berkshires, Mr. and Mrs. Barker will reside in 
Providence. Mr. Barker is a graduate of Brown university 
and since his graduation in 1898 has been associated with 
his father in the lumber business. The young couple were 
the recipients of many beautiful gifts. 








“TIMBERLAND SALES 


The Anderson-Poorman Manufacturing Co., of St. Louis, 
Mo., recently organized by William P. Anderson and A. J. 
Poorman, has purchased the timber, sawmill, store and 
railroad formerly owned by the Boynton Land & Lumber 
Co., at Boynton, Ark. The company has also taken over 
the stave manufacturing plant of the Mills Shoals Cooper- 
age Co. and will engage in the manufacture of staves and 
hardwood lumber. The output of staves at the Boynton 
plant will be handled by the Mills Shoals Cooperage Co. 
and the lumber production handled by the Gideon Ander- 
son Lumber & Mercantile Co. 


E. H. Lester has purchased two and one-half sections 
of timber from the Kleeb Lumber Co. and Pacific Bank, of 
South Bend, Wash., for a consideration of $135,000. This 
purchase gives Mr. Lester more than 1,000,000,000 feet in 
one body. 

Negotiations for the purchase of a tract of 22,000 acre: 
of timber east of the Paulina mountains by the Brooks- 
Scanlon Lumber Co., of Bend, Ore., from the Shevlin- 
Hixon Lumber Co. have been completed. In this transac- 
tion it is said are included 5000 acres belonging to John J 
Rupp, of Saginaw, Mich. The total stumpage involved i 
placed at 370,000,000 feet. 

Joseph Kosydor, of Canoe Landing, Ore., has_ soli 
2,600,000 feet of spruce to the Willamette Stock & Lanu 
Co., of Corvallis, Ore. The land is not included in th 
deal, as much of it is highly productive bottom land. Th 
company will erect a sawmill on Siletz Bay and begin the 
manufacture of airplane lumber, which will be shipped t 
Portland on small lumber schooners. 





BIG MEETING OF SALESMEN’S WIVES IS INSPIRING 
(Concluded from Page 54.) 


interest. Their meals were served to them in one of th: 
mammoth dining halls of the institution and served wit!: 
promptness and neatness. The ladies were also taken 
on a tour of the factory, where they saw the making an: 
assembling of the parts of the N. C. R. products. 1 
was a revelation to them and proved the truth of the claim 
of the company that, considering how it is made and what 
it will do, the National Cash Register is the cheapest piece 
of machinery in the world. 

Following a much appreciated custom, the N. C. R. als: 
during the week entertained a number of prominent trad: 
journalists, ho drew much inspiration from the primary 
idea of the meeting,-from the proceedings, and from the 
presence of the ladies. The publicity department outdid 
all its previous efforts in entertaining these representa- 
tives of the business press. Many of them were men of 
national reputation, one of the conspicuous guests being 
Dr. Frank Crane, of New York, who delivered a delight- 
ful address to the ladies, emphasizing the great lesson of 
the war—discipline. He showed how the disciplined 
nation and the disciplined soul will always win. 

It is worth repeating that this is the finest thing the 
N. C. R. ever did for itself, for its salesmen, and for 
its country. 
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HANDLING SAWMILL’S CUT WITH ONE TRAILER 





Specially Designed Equipment “Works Out Very Satisfactorily” in Displacing Yard Bug- 
gies—Practical Hints Upon Truck Operation and Cars 





THE TRAILER’S PLACE IN TRANSPORTATION 
EFFICIENCY 


Ever since the birth of the lumber business, and following 
all thru its remarkable growth to one of the nation’s foremost 
industries, there has been produced, and it is still the aim to 
produce, time and labor saving equipment in handling both 
the unfinished and finished product. The Fruehauf Trailer 
Co., of Detroit, Mich., recently brought out in the way of a 
trailer a time and labor saving device which will command 
more than the average attention. Accompanying this article 
is an illustration of this trailer attached to a tractor just 
after its completion at the factory of the Fruehauf company 
in Detroit. The trailer has a capacity of five tons and is used 
with a 114-ton short wheel base tractor of a popular manu- 
facturer. The trailer bed has a clearance of 26 inches from 
the ground and the length of the frame from the front to the 
extreme rear is 16 feet. The length over all, including that 
part of the construction which rests upon the bed of the 
tractor and may also be used for loading space, is 21 feet, 
which is a length that will accommodate practically any 
stock that is ordinarily handled in a lumber yard, except 
possibly on the Pacific coast. Upon the bed of this trailer, 
working in taper roller bearings, lie five rollers for rolling 
the lumber either on to or off the trailer. In rolling the 
loads off the trailer, the short drop to the ground of 26 inches 
is such that it will not in any way injure the stock. 

For the lumberman who has heavy hauls to make, the 
trailer is a most practical and economical investment. It 
permits the carrying of extra heavy loads with light trucks of 
1%- or 2-ton capacity and a load of 4 to 6 tons with this size 
truck is a common sight in some sections of the country 
where the trailer method of haulage has been accepted by 
many firms. The company above mentioned has done more, 
perhaps, toward the development of this phase of lumber 
transportation than any other company. It has worked par- 
ticularly on the lumberman’s requirements and is continually 
bringing out new models which immediately appeal to the 
lumbermen’s eye—and in building an economical equipment 
it also appeals to his pocketbook. When the results that 
can be obtained from the use of a trailer are considered, the 
investment is not an expensive one. Often the installation 
of a trailer will pay in savings for the equipment in a few 
months and after that it will keep right on rendering excel- 
lent service and thus return fat dividends to the owner. 
Many different types of bodies have been designed to accom- 
modate the requirements of the lumberman. There is the 
standard stake and rack body for the average haul, the closed 
body for interior finish, and just recently there has been 
placed on the market an adjustable reach trailer with a mini- 
mum length of 12 feet and a maximum length of 20 feet 
for the handling of long finished stock and logs, beams, 


pile, particularly if a load is standing in front of a pile 
waiting to be stacked. Thus, when the pilers come along, 
they can immediately go to work piling the lumber and do 
not have to wait until a teamster can be secured and induced 
to spot the load for them, as very frequently is the case, and 
an occurrence that accounts for much lost time. 

As will be noted from the illustration, the sides of this 
trailer may be removed if desired and iron rings are pro- 
vided so that chains or ropes may be placed about the load 
to bind it should that be necessary. In commenting upon 
the system, J. B. Deutsch, treasurer of the Lake Independence 
Lumber Co., says, “It is a very simple arrangement and works 
out very satisfactorily.” This plan is one that will undoubt- 
edly be of interest to many other lumber manufacturers and 
well illustrates the ability of the manufacturer to adapt his 
product to the particular problem to be solved.—EbITonr. ] 





PROTECT DRIVERS FROM THE COLD 


One of the most vital factors in a motor delivery system is 
the human equation. Up to quite recently, manufacturers of 
trucks and operators of them have dwelt most upon perfect- 
ing the mechanical operations of the truck. Lately, however, 
on account of the growing scarcity of labor, the need of 
equipping each man so that he may do a maximum amount of 
work and the growing realization that a contented workman 
does more and better work has led to numerous devices to add 
to the comfort and care of the truck driver while performing 
his duties. No driver can expend his best efforts, give proper 
attention to the handling of his truck or be alert and com- 
petent when he is uncomfortable. Physical discomfort, thru 
being unprotected in disagreeable weather, quickly reacts on 
the driver’s mind which, in turn, greatly decreases efficiency 
and care. A realization of these facts has been leading many 
lumbermen to buy cabs to protect the drivers from the weather 
and this same detail of construction is being specialized in 
by some leaders in the manufacturing line. 

A typical example of this foresight in building trucks is 
seen in the Kissel Motor Car Co., of Hartford, Wis., which 
puts out its trucks so that an all-year cab is attached if the 
purchaser so desires. The proper protection of the driver is 
good business. The right sort of protection will keep trucks 
in operation thruout the winter and will increase their effi- 
ciency as well. A motor truck operates just as well in cold 
weather as in hot weather, the one deterring factor being the 











TRAILER USED IN HAULING LUMBER FROM THE SORTING CHAIN TO THE YARD PILES 


poles etc. It is only a matter of time before the trailer 
will be used by practically every lumberman in the country, 
as the conviction is growing stronger every day that by this 
method of delivery better results can be accomplished at con- 
siderably less expense. In 90 percent of the cases of increased 
efficiency, the installation of the system adds to the cost, but 
in the case of trailer delivery this is not so, for it is one of 
the few cases in which efficiency is increased without addi- 
tional cost to the user. 

[The above excellent presentation of the advantages of 
installing trailers to increase the efficiency of a motor deliv- 
ery system was written by H. G. Brown, sales manager of the 
Fruehauf Trailer Co., Detroit, Mich., and is based upon the 
experience gained by a number of years of work in the busi- 
ness of furnishing lumbermen with satisfactory trailer equip- 
ment. In the description of the new trailer which has just 
been designed and built by his company, Mr. Brown some- 
how neglected to bring out possibly the most interesting 
feature to lumber manufacturers. As will be noted by a glance 
at the illustration, the trailer was made for the Lake Inde- 
pendence Lumber Co., which has its sawmill located at Big 
Bay, Mich., where both hardwoods and softwoods are manu- 
factured. <A glance at the trailer naturally makes one curi- 
ous to know for just what purpose such a tractor and trailer 
are to be used by a manufacturer of lumber. Investigation 
reveals that the tractor and the peculiar looking trailer are 
to be used in doing away with the use of yard trucks in haul- 
ing lumber from the green sorting chain to the yard for 
piling. In other words, the Lake Independence Lumber Co. is 
going to fix things so that there is never going to be a short- 
age of yard trucks. In place of trucks being spotted at the 
green chain, the company has built a number of racks just a 
trifle higher than the bed of the trailer. These racks are all 
provided with dead rolls that may be turned by means of 
just such a hand crank as shown in place on the trailer. The 
sorters stack the lumber on these racks just as they would 
on trucks and when a load of sufficient size has been piled 
up, the tractor and trailer come along and the load is rolled 
on to the trailer and away the machine goes to the yards. 

The Lake Independence Lumber Co. piles all lumber of the 
same kind in one alley and thus has, at all times, a number 
of bottoms open for the same kind of material. Conse- 
quently, if it so happens that a load of lumber is in front 
of one pile when the tractor and the trailer come along, the 
machine is driven up to another pile, possibly three or four 
bottoms away, and then the lumber is rolled off on the 
ground. Thus, the company gets away from the difficulty of 
rehandling the lumber after it is dropped on the ground 
and no more difficulty is experienced in spotting the lumber 
than if it were loaded upon 2-wheel trucks; in fact, the sys- 
tem is really better, for when 2-wheel trucks are employed— 
or 4-wheel trucks for that matter—the teamsters frequently 
unhook from the loads before they are spotted at the proper 


inability of the driver to withstand too great cold. All the 
vital working parts of motor trucks are fully protected in all 
weather and this same protection is now being extended to 
the driver. When one stops to think about the matter, it 
seems foolish to protect the working parts of a machine in 
cold weather and not to protect the human driver. 





MORE ABOUT PROPER TIRE CARE 


“How can I care for a truck tire?’ One seldom hears this 
question from a truck owner or driver these days, according 
to R. S. Wilson, manager of the truck tire department of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

“To hosts of truck drivers,” says Mr. Wilson, “solid tires 
are apparently nothing more than chunks of rubber fastened 
to the wheels—what can hurt them? They will wear out in 
course of time anyway, so why bother to look after them? 

“These big tires look so sturdy and rugged that they do 
not appear to need any special care. But ideas like this have 
cost the motor truck tire users of the country a vast sum of 
money in the aggregate. The severity of the performance 
demanded of a non-pneumatic truck tire usually more than 
makes up for its lack of delicacy—so that reasonable care 
with a truck tire is just as essential as with an automobile 
tire. 

“Overloading is one of the great abuses visited upon truck 
tires. In many cases overloading is intentional, but in most 
instances the practice is carried on unknowingly or carelessly. 

3ut the result is the same in either case. The overstrain 
soon breaks down the tire before its appointed time. 

“The sturdiest machine, of whatever character, has its limi- 
tations. A flywheel can run just so fast and no faster. It 
has a critical speed which, if exceeded, will tear it to pieces. 
A locomotive can pull just so much and no more. A crane 
will lift only so much and no more. 

“Likewise a solid truck tire will endure a certain strain and 
not a bit more. When rubber is compressed to a certain 
point its compressibility ceases, and any pressure beyond that 
point causes the rubber particles to crack and separate from 
each other, and the tire is weakened so that it becomes more 
susceptible to common injuries. The life is crushed out of 
the tire and it never resumes its former resiliency. 

“Overloading, of course, is only one of the abuses to which 
truck tires are commonly subjected, but it is the most preva- 
lent, and this is why we are emphasizing care in loading 
trucks only to recommended capacity. Overloading is bound 
to increase the cost of operation greatly, and while the tires 
are wearing away abnormally the truck itself is depreciating 
at an unreasonable rate. So our advice, based on experience, 
is: If you must overload your truck, equip it with oversize 
tires when your old ones wear out. They will be far more 
economical in the end.” 
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Hard | 
Maple 





In Stock 


Ready to Ship 
6-4 and 8-4 Hard Maple. 


All Grades. 
Tell us your needs today. 


““FAMOUS” SHAWANO COUNTY HARD MAPLE. 


GILL-ANDREWS 
WAUSAU, WISCONSIN LUMBER Co. 
























A Brand to 


Tie to — 


eerless 


Rock Maple, Beech /) Westin 
and Birch Manulactarer 





FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards guaranteed 
to hold trade and shipped in straight cars and 
cargoes or mixed with Hemlock Lumber, Lath, 
Shing'es and Posts. 


Manufacturers of and dealers in Staves, Hoops, Head- 
ing, Poles, Ties and Hemlock Tan Bark. Alsoleading 
manufacturers of Rotary Cut Northern Veneers. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 








We are in position to quote you 
attractive prices on 


BEECH 


300 M. feet, 6-4 No. 3 Common 


MAPLE | 


100 M. feet, 5-4 No. 3 Common 


MAPLE FLOORING 


54 M. feet, 1—1-16 x 2” No. 1 
33 M. feet, 1—1-16 x 2” Clear 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN. 











The Following 


We Offer pry stock 


small car 8/4 No. 2 Com. & Bt’r Birch. 

car 5/4 No. 1 Com. & Bt’r Basswood. 

cars 4/4 Ne. 2 Com. & Bt’r Hard Maple. 

car 4/4 No. 3 Com. Ash. 

car 4/4 No. 3 Com. Soft Maple. 

cars 4/4 No. 3 Com. Birch. 

car 4/4 No. 3 Com. & Bt’r Soft Elm and Ash. Elm 
runs wide. . 

cars 8/4 No. 3 Com. Hard Maple. 


Toll Us Your Needs Today. : 
Eau Claire Lumber Co.,=4i2'"* 


‘Dry Hardwoods | 


A Few Items we can Ship Promptly : 


1 car 4-4.No.1C. & B. Red Birch | 1 car 5-4 No. 2 Common Bired 
3 cars 4-4 No. 1C.&B. Unsel. Birch | 1 car 4-4 Log Run Ash 


Get our prices today. 


Stevens & Jarvis Lumber Co. 
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L EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN. oe 








The Cost of Growing Timber 45, intcresiis czposition 
By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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General Office 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers of 


YELLOW PIN 


NORTHERN 
SOUTHERN 


CYPRESS 


— BRANCH OFFICES — 

Chicago, Ill. 
New York, N. Y. 
Providence, R. I. 
Johnstown, Penna. 





Babcock Lumber Co. 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 


LONG LEAF 
SHORT LEAF 


HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 
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Yellow Pine 


Railroad and 
Car Material 


Lumber 

Timbers 
Ties and 
Piling 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


122 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO. 
























SAW MILL 
Konnarock, Va. 
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FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 
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PITTSBURGH, PA. 
A, 















North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 









PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 






























NOW READY 


of 


By HOWARD F. WEISS, 
Director, Forest Products Laboratory; 


S. Forest Service; Honorary Mem- 
ber, American Wood Preservers’ 
ation, 


312 pages, 6x9, fully illustrated, 
$3.00 ( 12/6 ) net, postpaid. 


N all of the extensive literae 
| ture of the wood preserva- 
tion industry this is the first 
book to cover the subject sys- 
tematically in its broad aspect. 
It seems to fit exactly the needs 
of the engineer, forester, lumber- 
man and student desiring acom- 
plete survey of theentireindustry. 
r. Weiss, as Director of the 
Forest Products Laboratory,U. 
S. Forest Service, has had at his 
command the very best of ma- 
terial. This material together 
with data obtained during his 
years of personal contact with 
the development of the industry 
form the nucleus of this book. 


American Lumberman 


431 So, Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK | 








The general slackness in building operations all over the 
country is reflected in the sash, door and millwork trade, 
most factories reporting their business below normal. <A lit- 
tle better demand from the country districts has been mani- 
fested during the last week, and there are grounds for expect- 
ing a fair business from that source during the next few 
weeks, or until extreme weather puts a clamp upon building 
work in the country. 

Local sash and door men say that business has shown some 
improvement during the last few days. The gain is mostly 
in the country demand, indicating that dealers in the rural 
districts are more inclined to stock up, evidently figuring 
that the fall and winter building will be more than they 
had expected. The city trade continues light. Prices are 
on a satisfactory basis. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul factories report a light city de- 
mand, and see little prospect of improvement before spring, 
which tends to hold prices down. Tho more active than 
it was early in the fall, the country trade has not developed 
much ginger as yet. Wholesalers are keen after business 
now, and from present indications the factories will 
be curtailing their output materially 

Cincinnati sash and door manufacturers have been con- 
siderably encouraged by the number of inquiries received 
during the last week, tho many of them refer to delivery 
next spring. Present city distribution is mainly of doors, 
sash and other interior finish for factories and mercantile 
establishments, there being but little house construction 
under way. 

Kansas City 


soon 


plants are still running on old orders, but 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Oct. 15.—Exports of lumber from this port for August, 
1917, decreased by about $100,000 from the total exports for 
the same month of 1916. The statistics just available show 
only about a quarter as many spruce boards were exported 
this August, but that the value of those totaled about a half 
of those exported a year ago the same month, an indication 
of how prices have risen on spruce. This August exhibited 
a great increase in the export of hardwoods from here. There 
was a great falling off in the export of pulp, the figures show- 
ing only about a quarter as much having been sent this 
August as last. There was a considerable increase this Au- 
gust in the export of “other manufactures of wood.” 

The following were the exports of lumber from this port 
for August, 1917, and for August, 1916, as compiled by the 
local customs office: 

-—-August, 1917, -—August, 1916——-, 
Amount Value Amount Value 





Fir boards, ft...... 12,000 §$ 523 93,000 $ 1,821 
Gum boards, ft.... 12,000 ee “awtewce “ leSloawe 
Oak boards, ft.....- 20,000 813 2,000 124 
White pine boards, 

Pica e thin aie See oe 21,000 1,196 62,000 1,987 
Spruce boards, ft 660,000 43,129 2,801,000 103,667 
Yellow pine boards, 

Pi he weeGin AcnGese  “eecccatn 3,000 104 
All other hardwood , | 
Dornrdas, {t......... 138,000 22,128 997 
All other softwood 49,000 2,270 
boards, ft....... 25,000 1,239 J 
All other lumber... ...... Ly GR ne Seer 26,873 
PEE. Sts sab ise. sine Ses RED? f5ce en. Ul aiwa ae 
Oars and paddles... ...... 285 
MMEMEAII Sc ctarain asp eistaiete 165 
SOME oka cone eS eh 4,561 
Empty hogsheads.. ...... 437 
Staves, pieces..... 25,268 4,750 
Trimmings, mold- 
SED Sete ka a cae he MR RIRIS S 246 
WVGOGRCTWATC 3.2005 nsscns 275 
Wood pulp, tons... 240 24,400 
Other mirs. wood... .<.... 09,428 
Shooks, other than 
DORs SOR ese Swe een. ase 3,695 4,684 
OCS Te ee eee eae ae ae BIG. COE ws v0 $266,458 


Word has been received here that ship builders in the Mari- 
time Provinces are greatly hampered in their operations by 
lack of suitable building materials. The reason is that tho 
there is plenty of timber in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
the ship building boom came in the spring and early summer 
and cutting to furnish a suflicient supply is only just begin- 
ning. Good-sized ship timber is worth $40 to $60 a thousand 
in most Provincial ports. Also many farmers take out only 
the trunks of the trees and not the roots, from which knees 


are made. 
PERTH, AUSTRALIA 

Aug. 18.—The last letter had scarcely been mailed before 
Australia was once more plunged into industrial strife, 
this time as grave as the “coal strike’ of a year ago. At 
the dawn of the fourth year of war, the extremists in the 
industrial unions, alleged to be men prominentiy identified 
with the Industrial Workers of the World, sought a rupture 
with the Government of New South Wales on the flimsiest 
of pretexts regarding a card system of costs introduced into 
the Government railway workshops a few months ago with 
the object of stopping a serious extravagance and waste 


that had become scandalous. These extremists’ views of 
the card system was that‘it reduced workers to slaves, 


was one of the worst forms of sweating, and was a direct 
blow at the causes of unionism, and, denying the workers 
the privilege of settling the issue by ballot, ordered a strike, 
which followed immediately. Holding strong executive powers 
in the many unions that come in contact with Government 
operations, these extremists, cunningly contriving to hasten 
a decision in their favor, ordered allied unions to join in 
the strike, and from railroad workers it has spread to water- 
side workers, with the result that all transport by road, 
rail and water is held up. The strife, under direction, 
has spread to other States. Victoria, Queensland and South 
Australia are near.y as badly hit by the strike as New South 
Wales where it originated. So far Western Australia has 
merely displayed symptoms, but the outlook is very disturbing. 
The genesis of this latest trouble is the overthrow of these 
extremists at the recent general elections, when, by combining 
the moderates of all other parties, they were severely defeated. 
They have chafed under the blow ever since and gone to 
work in their secret councils, aided and abetted by absolute 
disloyalists, fanatics, anarchists and the I. W. W., and have 
waited an opportunity like the card system to paralyze in- 
dustry and strike the Government a blow at an hour when 
it would feel it most. 

Transports and steamers taking food for the Allies are, 
of course, hung up, and serious delays are occurring in the 
dispatch of food and material for the fighting forces, but 


report very small volume of new business. Due to the ad 
vance in glass prices they expect to advance quotations on 
sash and glazed doors within a few days, and the increased 
cost of white pine molding will make similar action neces 
sary with regard to white pine finish. 

Buffalo (N. Y.) factories report their sash and door trad 
below normal, with no prospect for early improvement, 
aside from the usual seasonal’ demand for storm 
which is about due. 

Building operations at Baltimore, as elsewhere, are of 
very limited volume, and the sash and door demand has ap 
preciably diminished during the last few days. Prices are 
maintained. 

The sash, door and millwork factories at Tacoma, Wash., 
find the market firm, with just a fair volume of new 
orders coming in. The door factories are turning out about 
their normal output, and report having orders on hand for 
considerable work. 

The door factories around San Francisco Bay are operat 
ing at about normal rate of production. The white and 
sugar pine mills in the Sierras are very busy on box shooks 
and are now cutting a smaller proportion of door materials. 
Shipments of white pine door stock and sash to the eastern 
market are now considerably interfered with by the car 
shortage. 

The window glass manufacturers are having a very dull 


Sashi, 


period. Jobbers pretty generally anticipated their needs 
previous to the 12 percent advance that went into effect 


Oct. 10. The limited volume of business reported by them 
is, of course, an index of the slump in building operations, 


NOTES OF THE OVERSEAS LUMBER TRADE 


while workmen are overawed and 
extremists little or no hope of any 
be entertained. 

The Government of New South Wales, however, has made 
an appeal to the people of that State to help it out of 
the difficulty by coming to its aid to undertake much of 
the suspended labor, and it is reported that thousands of 
farmers and others have gone into Sydney in response, The 
Iederal Government is assisting by drastic regulations to» 
protect free labor and insure work being resumed on trans 
ports. Huge camps have been established for free laborers 
under strong military protection, and if this determination 
to break the strike is maintained for a week or two some- 
thing substantial may be achieved. Too often, however, 
when victory against anarchy seems imminent there is com 
promise engineered which merely palliates and does not 
finally root out the evil. Even the timber workers of New 
South Wales have joined in the strike because they were 
ordered to, altho it is impossible to find where they had a 
common cause. New South Wales is ever a hot-bed of strife, 
and since the beginning of the war has had no less than 900 
strikes of one kind and another. 


held in thrall by these 
permanent change can 





SEMIANNUAL REPORT OF INSPECTION BUREAU 
ISSUED 

SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 15.—The great amount of lumber to 
be inspected for the Government, with its consequent effect 
upon statistics, has delayed the report of the Pacific Lumber 
Inspection Bureau for the first six months of 1917, and in 
order for the report to be issued now it was necessary to leave 
out the figures showing the amount inspected, 

The chief feature of the report is the gain shown in water- 
borne shipments over the first six months of 1916, there 
being an increase of 11: 32 feet, or nearly 17 percent. 
The total for the first half of 1917 was 803,325,198 feet, and 
for the same period in 1916, 689,491,666 feet. 

The greatest increases were noted in shipments to Cali 
fornia, whereeover 65,000,000 feet of an increase was shown ; 
the Hawaiian Islands, the west coast of South America, 
Japan and India. Australia showed the greatest decrease. 

Mills located on Grays Harbor absorbed the greater part of 
the increase, being closely followed by those on Puget Sound. 

The report follows in detail: 

Waterborne Shipments First Six Months of 1917 
Total Lumber—Lath—Pickets 
Foreign California Domestic Total 
British Col....... YORU) i A a eee 229,712 21,185,826 
Puget Sound.... 74,721,390 128,600,348 36,424,595 239,746,333 
Grays Harbor... 24,636,123 145,683,395 4,944,407 263,925 
Willapa Harbor. 10,309,062 54,717,600 1,441,587 


66,468,249 
Columbia River. 55,276,975 119,478,355 1,909,846 176,665,176 















Cc, Bay & Ore. 
CI! Sener 900,443 122,804,215 291,031 123,995,689 
Totals ........ 186,800,107 571,283,913 45,241,178 803,325,198 


Waterborne Shipments First Six Months of 1916 
Total Lumber—Lath—Pickets 


- Foreign California Domestic Total 
POTITAB MOON... cn BOLT ORIOM onbgo oes yoke aa oe 18,728,354 


Puget Sound.... 
Grays Harbor... 
Willapa Harbor. 
Columbia River. 


71,816,514 121,499,797 25,965,467 219,281,778 
20,308,607 109,520,098 1,718,386 131,547,091 
3,146,178 36,856,238 828,071 40,830,487 
37,699,702 127,901,099 4,534,994 170,135,705 








Cc. Bay & Ore. 
are Gu cuuwe. Gieaeears BOS, 9685251 cies ccas 108,968,251 
WOIIB: 5466055 151,699,355 504,745,393 33,046,918 689,491,666 
California Shipments First Six Months 1916 and 1917 
1916 1917 
CAR oc 1 a er 233,912,969 273,573,916 
Southern California... ..<ses<s. 00s 270,832,424 297,709,99% 





Waterborne Shipments First Six Months 1916 and 1917 
1916 1917 














California -» 504,745,393 571,283,913 
MN eden enlace pio.Fpinve s wis Saisie wi oiere 9,661,353 9,611,867 
srataen OMNIA. «..6.65:00 00000 0000 Witehcae. gemeeeunes 
Panama ; 4,733,786 2,327,411 
AUSEMINBO MOCHA cease sees aeaeraee abn as ae 1,898,596 
Bee ARI OD RUDMIANAE 7 5's inis vins 4's ose ereuinisiece. Dlleebekseoe 2 229,712 
TIA WONAN FRIDGE 6.0 .66:s0 5605 desscae 18,630, 262 31,163,342 
PHiippine IIANAS. ..... ...<mee es sccsee 21,516 11,250 
NS oo aca cou 4.6 ag 6.04004 9 Wale & 51,987,547 39,092,177 
BS ROTI o.,  o:s oe born ise Soins sere sie-e 3,061,539 1,847,750 
West coast, South America......... 25,764,098 40,839,651 
East coast, South America......... bisstes | ° “eeeusace 
DE 2 SURES a ey = an eee Sey mere 5,712,314 2,418,885 
MAGA carsioa ns abc salen < eo soba eee 19,742,050 17,583,058 
MAD eos lo re octal Sore os “a6 aie lsck wh eliito ww otece os 5,748,066 17,043,417 
Rete TOR IBIONOS...... 0.655% 0.04.00 500% 1,239,118 2,033,592 
United Kingdom and Continent.... 33,924,770 38,131,650 
“A cet Se eT ee ee 3,587,559 6,110,654 
OTL a ree eee oe ein eae mn 892,478 21,698,273 
SCORER ASMOTICA LS sissies Nasamesiwien opetesmrace Ly VosaelRens 
RMNUAE gts css Gu rae SA se Wass aie eS ess 
PRUSSID: | isa 50.00 50 seit Sn te ovate ps shies ai si 39,816 saisianeldce cats 
Sa ee ee .eeeeee- 689,491,666 803,325,198 
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LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY © 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Oct. 15.—The hardwood trade has been only fair during 
‘he last week or ten days and manufacturers in this city are 
tt looking for much picking up before the middle of Novem- 
ter. They say they are now passing thru the usual dull fall 
ason and that business, compared to the same period last 
il, has been very satisfactory. Some good orders have been 
received during the last week and the demand for the better 
‘ades of hardwood remains good and prices hold firm. The 
tter grades of walnut hold strong and the Government con- 
nue to buy up a great deal of this material for the manu- 
icture of propellers for airplanes. Quartered sycamore has 
iso been moving good, Ash, hickory, elm and maple are 
ither strong and poplar is also in much better demand. 

Furniture factories have been slackening up some during 

e last month and are not being operated as steadily as they 
were a month ago. Owing to the labor shortage it is likely 
hat the output of the local plants will be curtailed to some 

tent during the next three months. Veneer manufacturers 
port that orders are slower in coming and that there is more 
ineertainty about the trade than formerly. Box factories 
re busy and are operated on full time. 

John A. Reitz & Sons, the oldest hardwood lumber firm in 
this city, who are liquidating their business, have brought all 
their logs from along Green River in western Kentucky to 
their local mills and the logs are rapidly being converted into 
umber. As soon as all the other logs have been sawed up 
snd the lumber disposed of the company will go out of busi- 
ness, 

Charles A. Wolflin, who has separated himself from the 
Wolflin-Luhring Lumber Co., now known as the Luhring Lum- 
ber Co., and who is now at the head of the Wolflin-West Side 
Lumber Co., says the yellow pine and retail lumber business, 
while it has not been as live as last year, is picking up some- 
what and he expects a fair amount of trade the rest of the 
year, 

Building operations in Evansville are not very active, and, 





while contractors and architects say the outlook is not dis- 
couraging, they are not looking for much improvement  be- 


fore early next spring. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Oct. 16.—An increased demand for many grades of lumber 
was felt on the local market last week as a result of a heavier 
movement of lumber to the consuming industries and an in- 
creased demand from building cireles. The trade had prac- 
tically given up hopes of seeing any more life in the building 
demand this year, and an increase in building operations came 
us a surprise. The city building commissioner announced 
that the value of operations for the first half of October has 
almost equaled the total value of operations during the en 
tire month of September. 

The wholesale trade reports a better movement of lumber 
te consuming industries, altho this volume of business is not 
as great as had been hoped for. There were no changes of 
prices of any consequence during the week, The yellow pine 
trade continues quiet and wholesalers report few inquiries 
trom the retail trade. 

Indiana lumbermen are considerably exercised over the fil- 
ing of a petition by railroads providing for an increase of 15 
percent in interstate rates. The petition now is pending be- 
fore the Indiana Public Service Commission, but action on the 
petition has been deferred as a result of the death of Commis 
sioner William J. Wood, who had been handling most of the 
business of this nature coming before the commission. Ship 
pers in Fort Wayne, a city in the northern part of Indiana, 
contend that it would be cheaper to ship to the southern 
part of the State by routing cars into some other State than 
it would be to pay the proposed freight increases, 

O. D. Haskett, of Indianapolis, head of the O, D. Haskett 
Lumber Company, was reéleected a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Greater Indianapolis Industrial Association at 
i meeting held last week. 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Oct. 15.—The Alger-Smith Lumber Co., of Knife River, 
Minn., has begun to hoist logs from Island Lake, where they 


have lain for the last fourteen years, and 30,000,000 feet will 
be taken out and the work will be rushed. 

The sawmill of the Stearns Lumber Co. at Odanah was 
shut down last week and will not be operated for three or 
four weeks. During that period the mill will receive its 
annual overhauling and repairing and will resume operations 
as soon as the improvements are completed and continue all 
winter, 

The mill of the Trout Lake Lumber Co., at Tower, Minn., is 
working only a day shift. A searcity of logs is given as the 
reason for the cessation of night work. There are millions of 
logs in the Upper Vermilion that have not been brought to 
Tower but a suflicient number will be in the mill pond to 
assure the one crew working until freeze-up. The company 
has had a big season so far and is preparing for extensive log- 
sing during the coming winter. Camp sites have been  se- 
lected near Orr, where considerable timber will be cut. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Louis wholesale yards report a better busi- 
ness for the last week than for some time. <A great many 
timber orders are being received from points outside of this 
city, and there has been a considerable increase in the demand 
for yard stocks elsewhere. The car shortage at producing 
points in the South has had a beneficial effect on the trade 
here.: Stocks of timber here in the larger sizes are below 
normal but there is plenty of the smaller sizes, which also are 
showing some life. The retail trade still is very quiet be- 
cause of the inactivity of the building industry. 

The demand for piling and ties continues to keep up at a 
great pace. At no time has there been a let-up in the demand, 
and it still is a question of getting the material more than 
getting orders. 

KF. A. Goodrich of New York, president of the Consolidated 
Saw Mills Co., stopped in St. Louis long enough this weck on 
his way to Oklahoma to purchase $100,000 worth of the see- 
ond issue of Liberty Loan bonds. Mr. Goodrich made the trip 
from Syracuse, N. Y., to St. Louis by auto, accompanied by 

A. Meyer, sales manager of the Consolidated. They went 
from St. Louis to Fort Towson, Okla., to visit the plant of the 
Pine Belt Lumber Co., one of the Consolidated’s mills. 

The State board of agriculture in a report dated Oct. 13 
says that the agricultural situation is the best of the year, 
showing improvement in corn, further enlarged acreage in 
winter wheat, and increased supplies of both food and forage 
to win the war. The total yield of corn is placed at 284,000,- 
00 bushels, and the present selling prices range teams $1.07 
to $1.15 a bushel. Half of the State’s winter wheat crop was 
planted by Oct. 1, and the acreage is estimated at 2,161,937, 
but this total may be increased to 2,400,000. Farm labor is 
reported difficult to obtain in all sections of the State. 


Oct. 16.—St. 


W. B. Morgan, president of the Morgan Veneer Co., Pine 
Bluff, ree ., Was in St. Louis today, calling on the trade. Mr. 
Morgan reports that the demand for gum veneer continues to 
increase steadily and at no time has there been a lull in the 
demand. The production of veneer has increased more than 


-100 percent in the last year. 


L. M. Dings, secretary of the Garretson-Greason Lumber 
Co., has just returned from a visit to a number of hardwood 
mills in Louisiana and Arkansas. “I found all hardwood 
stocks low and prices high,” said Mr. Dings. ‘The car short- 
age is more or less acute and the labor situation is very bad 
indeed. Some of the larger mills are quite busy working on 
Government ship schedules.” 

The executive committee of the 
dustries of America will meet in St. Louis Thursday. B. C. 
Sheahan, secretary, who has been in Washington for some 
time on association matters, will be present. The date for the 
fall meeting will be decided upon. 

W. M. Cady, president of the Cady Lumber Co., 
Louis Saturday on his way to the mill at McNary 


Associated Cooperage In- 


was in St. 
after a 2- 


weeks’ stay in Washington. 
CAIRO, ILL. 
Oct. 16.—Business as a whole is not so good as it was 
thirty days ago. Even such items as green thick oak, maple 


and elm, 
sixty 
dormant. 


which were strong in demand and price thirty to 
days ago, seem to have fallen off, and inch dry oak is 
The lower grades of cypress are not so much in 
demand. Prices on gum are unsteady, quotations varying 
from $1 to $4. While weather and logging conditions are 
most favorable, mills are prevented from running to capacity 
by the extreme scarcity of labor in addition to which is a 
sharp car shortage. 

The Barrett Line has purchased the Cairo branch of ‘“Com- 
bine’s” interest for about $200,000, The Barrett Line is re- 
viving the river traffic especially in relation to lumber and 
logs and has brought up to Cairo and Mound City for manu- 
facture and reshipping several barges of logs and lumber. 
The Williamson-Kuny Mill & Lumber Co., of Mound City, re- 
ports a good supply of logs and is running full time with a 
good stock of lumber on hand, The Mississippi Box Co. is 
running to capacity and reports business good altho inquiries 
and new orders are not so plentiful as a while ago. 

The Chicago Mill & Lumber Co. is building an addition to 
its box factory plant and reports a good business. 

Thomas MeFarland, of the Thomas McFarland 
Co., is recovering from an attack of typhoid fever. 

Thru the efforts of the industrial committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, Cairo is about to land another prize 
a large electrical supply company from Michigan. The site 
has been selected and arranged for. Cairo interests contem- 


Lumber 





plate taking $200,000 of the company’s capital stock. The 
plant will employ approximately 350 skilled mechanics. The 


move to Cairo is made because this city offers enviable ad- 
vantages in transportation and low rates by both water and 
rail and is a central location for distribution. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Oct. 16.—Taking the market a whole, lumber manufac- 
turers and distributers report trade conditions fairly satis- 
factory. Inquiries are more numerous than a few weeks ago, 
but bookings are below normal. All the hardwoods are active 
under well sustained Government buying, altho there have 
been price concessions in some grades and sizes. But with 
most of the stocks scarce, and many lines badly broken, it has 
not been difficult to maintain the general average on the 
great majority of sizes, and particularly on the higher grades 
and the large sizes. Collections generally are said to be 
good, reflecting the general ease of the money market. 

Carriage and wagon manufacturers report business better 
than at this time a year ago, and refer particularly to the 
increased trade with the South. Builders of heavy wagons 
and trucks are all busy on large contracts with the Govern- 
ment and are in the lumber market for stocks to carry them 


as 


far into next year. Cost of lumber has compelled an ad- 
vance of prices, but buyers of vehicles seem to have recon- 
ciled themselves to the part of that burden which they 
inevitably must bear. 

The building line presents some encouragement for next 
season, but at this time is far behind what it was a year 


high cost of labor 
given as a reason. 
Clifford W. Hagemeyer. assistant manager of 
Mickle Lumber Co., left last week for Chillicothe, 
Camp Sherman, where he entered the army signal corps. 
Hagemeyer was on the reserve list and entered 


ago, and other items of construction being 
the H. IL. 
Ohio, and 
Mr. 
the service 


with the rank of sergeant. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Oct. 15.—An order for 4,000,000 feet of lumber, to go into 


the construction of the immense plant of the newly formed 


Lincoln Motor Co. here, which will make thousands of the 
“Liberty” airplane motors, was distributed among Detroit 
lumber dealers last week. Practically every company able 


to supply large amounts got a share of the order. 
this, business is very quiet here. 
during the last week cover 
estimates of only $389,626. 


Outside of 
Building permits taken out 
constuction work carrying cost 
During the same week last year 


the permit estimates ran nearly a million dollars over this 
figure. The permits last week for new construction totaled 
166. 

The Grace Harbor Lumber Co. has just opened a_ finely 
equipped branch yard at Mack Avenue and the Detroit Ter- 
minal Railroad. 

W. A. C. Miller, president of the W. A. C. Miller Lumber 
Co., was given a dinner Monday evening by members of the 
Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange, as a token of regard. Mr. 


Miller plans to leave soon for France, where he expects a 


captain’s commission in the construction branch of the avi 
ation service. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Oct. 16.—Retail lumber trade is reported to be rather 


quiet, due to the fact that building in cities is coming to a 
seasonable close, while the farm demand still is rather light 
and can hardly be expected to become active until urgent 
fall work has been completed. Retailers in the interior 
say that they have received numerous reports from = cus- 
tomers that considerable farm building work will have to 
be postponed because of the extreme difficulty encountered 
in getting sufficient help to erect structures of any kind. 
This, as a-matter of fact, is considered one of the principal 
deterrents in the situation at this time. The outlook for 
the coming year, however, so far as the retail trade is con- 
cerned, is encouraging. 

The wholesale trade, like the retailers’, reports that the 
but consid- 
Demands for lum- 


crest of the big season demand has been passed, 
erable industrial business is being done. 
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JACKSON & TINDLE 


ELM & BIRCH 


4-4 to 12-4—All Grades. 
4.4, 5.4, 6-4 and 8-4 No. 3 Hardwood. 


Mills at Pellston and Munsing, Michigan. 


Main Office: BUFFALO, N. Y. 


SALES OFFICE: 303-304 Murray Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Bradley, Miller & Company 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath. 
- Attractive Prices on Lath 


for Illinois, Ohio and Michigan Deliveries. 
Write for List Today. 








Idaho White Pine 


Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


For Eastern 
Yard Trade 


Write for List of ‘Specials’ Today. Our Prices will Interest You. 


The John C. King Lumber Co. 


814 American Trust Bldg. 
Wholesale CLEVELAND, OHIO 




















WHITE 


oak TIMBERS 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
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William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONGand SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 
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West Virginia Timber Co. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
—DManufacturers of— 


Good Band Sawn Hardwood 
Lumber and Dimension 
Mills in West Virginia, Arkansas and Louisiana 
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Storers and 
Distributors 
of Lumber 





TRADE MARK 


quare Lumber Co. 


1160 Grand Street, 





BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Unexcelled rail and water facilities, within 
hauling distance of any point in Greater 
New York. Always in touch with retail 
yards and woodworking plants. 


Let us handle one car for you and be con- 
vinced that our proposition is a good one. 











Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
| Cypress 


We charge only what is necessary 
to bring the best to you at a proper 
business profit—no more. We want 
your future business just as much 
as we would like the first order. 


STONE & HERSHEY 


1221-1222 Essex Blidg., 
NEWARK,N. J. 
NEW YORK OFFICE:—18 Broadway 


MISSISSIPPI 








Long Heavy Timbers 
Planing Mill Products 


We have been engaged in manu- 
facturing and catering to the 
Yellow Pine trade for 36 years. 








WE SOLICIT SPECIAL ORDERS 
PROMPT DELIVERY 


ENOCHS BROTHERS 


FERNWOOD MISSISSIPPI 














Send us your Straight or 


Retail Buyers Mixed Car Orders for 


Yellow Pine Yard Stock 


Flooring, 3’, 4” and 6”’. 
Ceiling, 5-8x4”’. 
Shiplap, 8”x10”’. 







Boards, $2S, 8’, 10” and 12” 
Drop Siding, No. 116. 
Dimension, random lengths. 
ALL KILN DRIED. 


Poplarville Saw Mill Co. 


POPLARVILLE, MISS. 








L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO., Moss Point, Miss. 
EXPORTERS OF 
LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 
Gang Sawed Rift Flooring a Specialty. 


Daily Capacity of Mills, 300,000 Feet. Other Mills: Native Lumber Co., 
Fowison, Miss., Van Cleave, Miss. Shipping Points: Pascagoula and 
Ship Island. Cable Address, ““Dantzler’*, Moss Point, Miss. 











Custom Dressing and Boring 


MODERN EQUIPPED PLANING MILL 
300,000 Ft. Daily Capacity 


MERCANTILE LUMBER CO., Jackson, Miss. 


Mill on 1. C., Y. & M. V., N. 0. &G.N., G. & 3. i. and A. & V. Railroads 


a 


a 








By J. Lee Nicholson, certified public 
accountant and factory costs specialist. 


$12.50, postpaid. 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


NICHOLSON ON FACTORY 
ORGANIZATION AND COSTS 


American Lumberman, 





ber for boxes and crating stock are exceptionally heavy from 
Government contractors. 

Manufacturers are concerning themselves mainly over the 
prospects for next season’s supply of logs. Loggers say 
that labor conditions constantly are proving more and more 
unfavorable and many will be obliged to start work in the 
woods with forces considerably smaller than, those of former 
years, even the “lean” seasons. 

The Willow River Lumber Co., Grand View, Wis., will 
operate six camps during the coming winter, if sufficient 
help can be obtained. Four camps have been going for 
some time and two additional camps will be established at 
once. The company started log shipments last week and 
is now averaging about twenty cars a day. This number 
will be increased within a short time. 

The old Altenburg sawmill at Dancy, near Stevens Point, 
Wis., which was established in 1840, is being dismantled by 
its present owner, George H. Altenburg, Stevens Point, who 
now is 80 years old. Mr. Altenburg entered the employ 
of the mill in 1871 and in 1887 purchased the plant in com- 
pany with the late G. S. Stoddard. A planing mill was 
erected in 1896. The mill has been idle since 1911. 

John P. Hanford, for many years engaged in the lumber 
manufacturing business at Sheboygan Falls, Wis., cele- 
brated his ninety-first birthday anniversary at his home, 524 
Washington Court, Sheboygan, Wis., on Oct. 8. Mr. Han- 
ford was born in Norwich, Conn., in 1826 and established a 
sawmill at Sheboygan Falls in 1850. He served thruout the 
Civil War and retired from active business at the age of 
70. He is in excellent health. 


CLARKSBURG, W. VA. 


Oct. 15.—W. R. Mattoon, of the United States Forestry 
Department, is making a tour of the State in a campaign for 
the preservation of the woodlands. He is showing farmers 
how to preserve and derive an annual income from their wood- 
lands and is codperating with the State agricultural authori- 
ties. 

W. Dixon Smith, of Parkersburg, who has been one of the 
largest lumber exporters of the country, especially previous 
to the war, and who since the outbreak abroad has shipped 
vast quantities of timber to be used in the construction of 
airplanes, is now making a shipment from this State of thirty- 
five carloads of yellow poplar of the finest quality obtain- 
able. This was ordered by the British government and will 
be used in the construction of airplanes. The timber is being 
shipped from the interior of the State to far southern points, 
where it is being loaded on vessels. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Oct. 16.—Weather conditions have continued ideal for log- 
ging operations thruout the Memphis territory during the last. 
week and this work has made good progress tho less help is 
available now for the lumbermen than there has been for 
years at this time. This is due to the fact that cotton is 
opening all at once, under the influence of the favorable 
weather, and to the additional fact that unheard of prices 
are being paid for cotton pickers. 

The car situation has grown rather worse. There is quite 
a shortage of logs at some of the mills in Memphis and grow- 
ing complaints on this score are expected as the movement of 
the cotton crop grows heavier. 

Russe & Burgess (Inc.) will cut out their timberland hold- 
ings near Isola, Miss., in the next several months and they 
announce that they will remove their mill to some of their 
other holdings. It is proposed to enlarge and otherwise im- 
prove the Isola plant when it is moved to its new location. 

J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association, is in Washington, where he will at- 
tend tomorrow the conference between executives of the rail- 
roads operating in Central Freight Association and Eastern 
Trunk Line territories and members of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

It is announced that the Williams Lumber Co., of Fayetie- 





ville, Tenn., which has operated a band mill and a planing 
mill at that point for a number of years, has purchased the 
Virgin Hardwood Lumber Co., of Gonce, Ala., including 2,400 
acres of hardwood timber lands, a band sawmill and dimen- 
sion plant, with all the necessary buildings for accommo- 
dating the mill and logging crews of the firm. J. L. Gonce 
and L. W. Hill, who were connected with the Virgin Hard- 
wood Lumber Co., will be retained by the Williams company 
and will assist in operating the equipment. J. K. Williams 
and A. T, Williams, however, will be directly in charge of the 
operations at Gonce. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Oct. 16.—Illustrating the dire need of workmen, the 
Fourche River Lumber Co., of Bigelow, has asked W. G. 
Sprague, State free employment agent, for fifty lumber stack- 
ers at $2 a day. The Eagle Mills Lumber Co., at Eagle Mills, 
has asked for thirty men at $1.80 a day for work in the 
woods, and the Niemeyer Lumber Co., at Little Rock, has 
asked for fifty men at $2 per day. Mr. Sprague says that 
with the advent of winter there will be ample employment in 
the lumber camps. 

Friends have received word of the arrival in France of 
Capt. Francis Keifer, former forest supervisor of the Ozark 
forest with headquarters at Harrison, and A. C. Christenson, 
also connected with the Forest Service here. They accom- 
panied the 10th Engineers (Forest). The Hot Springs for- 
estry department has received a cablegram from military 
authorities in France announcing the safe arrival at “ga 
French port” of Walter Whitford and Roy Patterson, of that 
city. They enlisted in the 10th Engineers’ (Forest) regiment. 

The National Handle Co., at Stuttgart, which has been idle 
for the last few months, is being remodeled and will be placed 
in operation as soon as repairs can be made. R. Eldridge, 
who is general manager of the Turner, Day & Woolworth 
Mills, located at Hamilton, Ont., will be manager. 


BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


Oct. 17.—The lumber trade with factories continues brisk 
with every indication that it will remain so. Manufacturers 
in general are operating in full force and demanding large 
supplies of lumber. This is keeping the lumber concerns 
busy and many orders are on hand and pouring in. Prices 
remain firm and the outlook is bright except as to building 
activities, which are still quiet. 

Bliss & Van Auken, of Saginaw, which concern suffered 
a serious fire about ten days ago, are rebuilding their floor- 
ing plant, which was destroyed, and repairing the sawmill, 
which will soon be in operation again. The flooring mill 
will be completed within sixty days, and the meantime thx 
men who were employed at the destroyed plant are either 
engaged in helping to rebuild or have been transferred to 
the flooring plant of the Strable Manufacturing Co., increas- 
ing the force there to about 150. The two firms report 
business to be brisk with many orders to be filled, prices 
steady and firm, and the outlook excellent. 

W. D. Young & Co., of Bay City, find. that business has 
slumped somewhat, but is good with the factory trade, 
while the prices remain the same, 

The Saginaw Board of Trade has arranged with the 
postoffices to have the mail carriers take a census of the 
vacant homes in the city in order to ascertain the available 
accommodations for the thousands of new families expected 
in connection with the increased demand for labor at the 
local factories and at the new plants. 

The coal situation continues to be serious with a shortage 
of both soft and hard coal, and with the prices high. 

Lumbermen of both Saginaw and Bay City are taking an 
active part in the Liberty Loan campaign, and besides as- 
sisting in promoting the movement are subscribing heavily 
to the bonds. In Saginaw the chairman is Arthur D. 
Eddy, who has heavy lumber interests, and the firm of 
Cc. K. Eddy & Sons, of which he is a member, is the largest 
subscriber thus far, taking $100,000 worth of the bonds. 





THE WEEK’S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Oct. 16.—There were no sales of importance reported in 
the Duluth lumber district this week. The high price of 
labor and the uncertainty of getting enough men for the 
logging camps make the manufacturers satisfied to await the 
developments of the coming winter, and the buyers likewise 
appear to feel that nothing will be lost in these times of un- 
certainty by awaiting developments from their standpoint. 
There will be enough men to do the logging work, but fear 
exists that inefficiency will be the rule as it so often is when 
men are scarce and wages high. 

While as a rule only a small percentage of the lumber that 
is being sold goes into building, Duluth made a good showing 
for September. The building permits for that month were 
$342,140, which was an increase of 8 percent over the same 
month a year ago. 

The Trout Lake Lumber Co., with mills at Tower, Minn., 
and timber to the north of Lake Vermilion, is sending in sup- 
plies to its camps and preparing for active winter operations. 
The company has a logging railroad to deliver the timber to 
Lake Vermilion, and tugs to raft down the lake to the mills 


at Tower. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Oct. 16.—The rear of the last log drive to Minneapolis 
was sent thru the dam at Little Falls last week and will be 
brought down to storage booms to be kept thru the winter, 
then driven in the spring to Minneapolis to be sawed by the 
two mills of the Northland Pine Co. Next year probably will 
be the last season of sawing in Minneapolis. 

The Peter Mintener Lumber Co., of this city, which op- 
erates retail yards in Kansas, Nebraska and southwestern 
South Dakota, probably will move its offices to Denver next 
spring, it is announced, in order to be nearer the yards. 

State Forester W. T. Cox, who has been acting as special 
recruiting officer for the regiments of woodsmen being sent 
over to France, announces that he has enrolled forty men 
for the new unit, the Twentieth Engineers (Forest). He en- 
listed 303 for the first unit, the 10th Engineers. The thirteen 
State forest rangers have been designated as special recruit- 
ing officers. 

The lumbermen’s subcommittee of the Minneapolis Lib- 
erty Loan committee today reported subscriptions amount- 
ing to $234,850, secured in a partial canvass of lumber 
offices lasting a little over twenty-four hours. The com- 
mittee has about ten days more to work and expects to roll 
up a much larger total. J. H. Queal, of the J. H. Queal 
Lumber Co., is chairman of the lumbermen’s committee, 
other members being George H. Rogers, B. C. Bowman, 
James G. Wallace, T. M. Partridge, M. D. Fancher, Dean 
Glenn, Harry G. Foote, John A. Bovey, O. D. Hauschild 
and HB. N. Boucher. Lumbermen also are drawn on for 


executive work in connection with the loan campaign. 
A. R. Rogers is chairman of the executive committee for the 
Ninth Federal Reserve district. EE. J. Carpenter is vice 
chairman of the Minneapolis executive committee and F, H. 
Carpenter is chairman of the local committee on speakers. 

The subscriptions of lumbermen turned in for the second 
day of the Minneapolis Liberty Loan campaign by the lum- 
bermen’s committee, headed by John H. Queal, showed a 
total of $282,950, making a total of $467,000 turned in for 
the first two days of the local campaign. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Oct. 16.—Mills in this section are very much encouraged 
over the increase in orders, and also the very noticeable in- 
crease in inauiries for all classes of stock. Number 1 dimen- 
sion is moving in larger volume than for some time, and 
the demand for yard and shed stock also shows quite an 
improvement. Prices on many items are slightly higher, 
while on others further concessions of 50 cents to $1 have 
been made in the last ten days where mills are over- 
stocked on these items. Demand for heavy timbers, 10x10 
inches and up, No. 1 square edge and sound, is very active, 
and prices show improvement weekly. The Government con- 
tinues to place orders for large quantities of both No. 1 
and No. 2 stocks, with very good call for No. 3. There is 
also a very good demand by the Government for 12x12 inches 
(1905 merchantable) at very encouraging prices. Most of 
this stock is being shipped to eastern ports. 

Encouraging reports are received daily from the Mexican 
market, but very few, if any, additional orders have been 
booked from that section. 

Fleet schedules are very much in evidence, many mills 
booking additional orders calling one to four complete sched- 
ules. Barge schedules are also being booked in good volume. 
Export timbers, such as 3x6, 3x10 and 8x12 inches, 25 to 
40 lineal average (1905 merchantable), are moving freely, 
and the call for 12x12 and up inches (1905 merchantable) 
is splendid, at very satisfactory prices. 

Silo stock inquiries are very few, but orders booked are 
at very good prices. Kansas and Oklahoma lead in the con- 
sumption of this stock. Paving block stock, while not 
moving in such large quantity as a few weeks ago, finds fair 
demand, and prices hold steady at former levels. Four by 
8-inch, 10 to 20 foot, No. 1 square edge and sound, leads in 
the movement, with an occasional order for 4x10-inch. Rail- 
roads continue to place large orders for all grades and sizes 
with the hope that the mills will be able to ship same. 

Mills cutting fleet and barge schedules have instructions 
to. give all timbers that will make the different sizes for 
these schedues preference over all other orders, so a great 
many mills are having trouble in filling the railroad orders 
now on file without taking any more. Stringers, in all 
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lengths, are moving in large volume, and prices hold steady. 
twenty-eight-foot lengths lead in the movement, with de- 
mend for 14- and 16-foot larger than for many weeks. An 
occasional order calls for 30-foot lengths. Caps continue 
to move in only fair volume, with 12x14 inches 14-foot in 
leigth leading. Prices are steady. Rough heart and No. 1 
scjuare edge and sound are called for very frequently; other 
workings and grades only now and then. 

Cies show but little improvement in price or volume. Six 
by 8 inches 8-foot still continues to lead the movement. 
itch ties also find restricted outlet. Bridge ties are 
moving about as last reported. 

Smaller timbers, such as 4x4, 6x6 and 8x8 inches, are in 
svlendid demand, and prices show an advance of about 50 
conts. Number 1 dressed and rough heart leads the move- 
rent, with ‘other grades and workings called for Very fre- 
cuently. With the Government using large quantities of 
this stock, together with the domestic demand, the ship- 
vents are very large. 

Larger timbers, 10x10 inches and up, are also moving 

ely, and prices are very satisfactory. Number 1 square 

ige and sound and rough heart find best demand. - In- 
vuiries for construction timbers have been plentiful the last 
‘on days, and prices are very encouraging. 

Numbers 1 and 2 dimension find better outlet, but prices 
iow a further concession of 50 cents in the last week. 
Siocks of No. 1 are very complete, but many mills are over- 

id on some items of No. 2 and short on other lengths. 
he use by the Government of so much of this grade is 
the cause of the depleted stocks. Number 3 dimension is 
moving in smaller volume than for some time previous, and 
prices are anything but encouraging. 

Number 1 boards are moving much more freely than re- 
cently, and prices are holding steady, 1x12-inch leading in 
demand, with the other sizes such as 1x8 and 1x10-inch 
called for steadily. 

Number 2 boards in all widths are called for in large 
volume, at prices about the same as last week, 1x12-inch 
leading in the movement, and 1x8 and 1x10-inch showing a 
very large increase. 

Number 3 boards are not moving as well as the millmen 
would like, but prices hold steady. 


Car material, especially B and better siding, roofing and 
lining, is moving in splendid volume, and prices are steady. 
Number 2 siding is also called for in large quantities. Two- 
inch decking, in both 9- or 18-foot and 10- or 20-foot 
lengths, is in very good demand, and prices are satisfactory. 
There is also a very good demand for 2- to 38-inch decking 
in both No. 1 and heart face. 

Plaster lath in both Nos. 1 and 2 still continue to move 
in large volume, but prices show a drop of about 20 cents. 
Byrkit lath, in all lengths, show but little change in price 
or volume. 


id 2 


Demand for casing and base continues good, and prices 
hold steady. Jambs show but little improvement in values 
or demand. Molding demand has slackened, but prices re- 
main steady. Chief demand is for 14-inch and smaller. 
Grooved roofing, in No. 1 grade, is moving in fair volume, 
and prices are about the same as last reported. Number 2 
grade moves very slowly at slightly reduced prices. 

Number 1 fencing is in very much better demand than 
last week, 1x4 and 1x6-inech leading in the movement, and 
call for 1x4 and 6-inch center matched showing improve- 
ment. Prices are unchanged. 

Number 2 fencing could hardly be in better demand: 
ix4-inch is leading in demand; values are steady. Number 3 
fencing is moving in very small volume, and prices are any- 
thing but encouraging. 

Demand for bevel and drop siding is very good. B and 

better grade is leading, with the call for the other grades 
showing improvement. Prices are steady. Partition, both 
{- and G6-inch, is moving in small volume, quotations show- 
ing a decline of about 50 cents. B and better is leading in 
demand. Inquiry for 5g-inch ceiling shows quite a falling 
off from last week. B and better grades lead in demand, 
with No. 1 and No. 2 called for only occasionally. Prices 
are unchanged. The demand for 4- and %-inch ceiling is 
small, and prices are about 50 cents lower than last re- 
ported. B and better leads the movement. 
Flooring, 1x8-inch, in B and better edge and flat grain, 
in very good demand, with other grades moving in very 
mall volume. Prices for all grades are holding up to 
former levels. 


Flooring, 1x4-inch, in all grades, is moving very much 
hetter than last reported, tho prices are about the same. 
i} and better edge and flat grain, No. 1 and No. 2 flat grain 
lead the movement. 

The general consensus is that things will pick up in the 
near future both as regards prices and demand. Everyone 
in this section is very optimistic over the outlook for south- 


ern yellow pine. 
LAUREL, MISS. 


Oct. 15.—While it may be true that the market for yellow 
pine lumber is not as snappy as it was two or four weeks 
igo, those best informed on market conditions are not alarmed 
over the situation. Reports of doubtful origin creep in oc- 
casionally that would tend to show that prices are weak- 
ening materially in the consuming territory; but as manu- 
facturers in this district are having no difficulty in securing 
orders at satisfactory prices little credence is given to some 
‘f the current rumors. 

While there have been some bona fide sales of dimension 
stock at prices somewhat lower than those prevailing earlier 
in the season, this is apparently a direct consequence of the 
transit car evil, which will probably correct itself as soon 
as cars begin to tighten up again. Shippers report a good 
volume of business at satisfactory prices in practically all 
other items. 

While the commandeering by the Government of all long- 
leaf timbers 12x12-inch, 24-foot, and all timbers more than 
thirty feet long may work a hardship with mills cutting all 
longleaf, it undoubtedly will prove a stimulus for the sale 
of shortleaf timbers. This being practically the only other 
timber of the pine species which may be used for commer- 
cial purposes, prices will no doubt advance. 

There has been no apparent change in the car situation 
for several weeks and shipments are nearly normal. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


: Oct. 18.—Two addresses of interest were made this week in 
Seattle, treating of the labor situation as pertaining to the 
logging and lumber industry. J. J. Donovan, vice president of 
the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Bellingham, Wash., ad- 
dressed the Seattle Athletic Club at luncheon Thursday, his 
topic being “Breakers Ahead.” He outlined briefly the 
troubles of loggers and millmen due to the 8-hour strike and 
the I. W. W. disturbances and pointed out that the labor 


situation is one of the most important problems -before this 
country today. 


At the College Club the same day Dr. Carleton H. Parker, 
a new member of the faculty of the University of Washington, 
who last summer investigated the 8-hour lumber strike for 
the Federal Government, made an interesting talk—from an 
entirely different viewpoint, however, his sympathies being 
entirely with the strikers. He predicted that the 8-hour day 
in the lumber industry would come, and that until it did 
come, satisfactory results would not be obtained from labor; 
efficiency will be reduced and there will be continual irrita- 
tion that will increase the cost of the product. He believed 
the lumber industry on the Pacific coast should go on an 
8-hour basis at once, regardless of competition, and also re- 
gardless of the fact that it would force into bankruptcy a 
large percentage of the operators. Dr. Parker is reputed to 
be an authority on labor matters. He has been connected 
with the faculty of the University of California for a number 
of years and has made a special study and investigation of 
labor troubles. He will be remembered as having made an 
interesting address at the Pacific Logging Congress meeting 
in the Lumbermen’s Building at the Panama Pacific Exposi- 
tion in San Francisco, in 1915. 


George L. Curkendall, Minneapolis sales representative 
of the Milwaukee Land Co., who has been spending a month 
at the company’s plant at St. Joe, Ida., was in Seattle a few 
days this week, returning east by way of Salt Lake City. 
Mr. Curkendall formerly resided in Seattle for a number of 
years and has many friends among the lumbermen here. 


An interesting phase of the I. W. W. situation brought 
about by the recent activity of the Federal Government 
against leaders thruout the country is the defense their at- 
torneys are making at Chicago. According to press reports 
it is stated that counsel for the arrested I. W. W.’s claim that 
their operations were not injurious to the Government nor 
treasonable as charged, because they were striking in the 
Pacific Northwest and agitating for an 8-hour day in the 
lumber and logging industry and that their object was ap- 
proved by Secretary of War Newton D. Baker, who wired the 
lumbermen of Washington to go on an 8-hour basis, and also 
because the governor of Washington approved of the move- 
ment and likewise demanded that the lumbermen acquiesce 
to the 8-hour demand. This defense plea of the I. W. W.’s is 
interesting reading to the lumbermen who have been and still 
are making the fight for a continuation of operations on the 
old basis of hours. 


Special cutting orders hold the attention of Washington 
mills these days, and yard orders are few and far between. 
Every millman tells the same story of how the only thing 
that is keeping his mill operating is material for special 
requirements. Stocks are still short in nearly every line, 
and it is impossible to say how long it will be before they 
are filled up, as the mills are bringing every force to bear 
on filling Government and railroad orders. The shortage of 
logs is another vital factor that is aiding in keeping produc- 
tion below normal, and mills here and there are being forced 
to suspend operations on account of their inability to get 
the necessary logs to keep going. However, in spite of the 
difficulties the mills are forced to contend with, production 
remains about 75 percent of normal, and shipments are run- 
ning close to production. 

J. E. Pinkham, president of the J. E. Pinkham Lumber 
Co. and the Coulee Lumber Co., has returned to the city after 
an absence of about a month in the East. Mr. Pinkham went 
to the Atlantic coast via Chicago, and returned thru Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh and St. Louis. He reports business very 
good in all lines. Regarding the outlook for lumber orders 
in the next few months, altho yard stock orders are not 
plentiful now, he thinks things will open up around the first 
of the year, after inventory season is over. 

A. J. Barker, president of the Acme Lumber & Shingle Co., 
of Chicago, is calling on Seattle mills this week. He expects 
to visit around in Washington and British Columbia for a 
few weeks, and on his way home will visit with his brother in 
Butte, Mont. 


That lumber shippers will not experience a car shortage 
of such severity this winter as they did last year is the 
opinion of R. B. McKamey, of the Charles W. Johnson Lum- 
ber Co., who has charge of the office during Mr. Johnson's 
absence in the East. Mr. McKamey bases his statement on 
the fact that shippers have not been permitted to use freight 
cars as storage warehouses on transatlantic shipments this 
summer, while a year ago literally thousands of cars were 
made useless by that practice. He also thinks that the new 
minimum loading rules and the fact that lumber shippers, as 
well as shippers of all other commodities, are patriotically 
loading cars as full as they possibly can, are of very great 
assistance. 

A, L. Dunn, president of the Dunn Lumber & Shingle Co., 
believes that shingle business for the remainder of the year 
will be very quiet. Orders are very scarce, and, as he says, 
if the mills had two days’ normal business in a week now 
the market would respond by a rise of probably 50 cents. 
fAlowever, it is hardly likely that the orders will come, as 
shipments made within the next few days will hardly reach 
the East before Dec. 1, or too late for this year’s movement 
from the retail yards. 


Among the eastern lumbermen who visited Seattle this 
week was M. B. Snowball, of J. B. Snowball & Co. (Ltd.), 
of Chatham, N. B., who is making a tour of the United States 
with his wife. The size and quality of the lumber he saw 
in Washington amazed Mr. Snowball very much. He says 
his business, which is mainly export, has been reduced from 
shipments of 30,000,000 feet annually down to 2,000,000 feet. 
owing to the British Government taking complete control of 
all vessels. 


Log production for the next three months will be very 
small, says Edward P. Blake, of the Washington Log Broker- 
age. Next to the difficulty in obtaining wire and other neces- 
sary equipment, it is impossible to get anywhere near enough 
men to keep camps operating efficiently and economically. 
However, Mr. Blake says that mills are cutting enough 
lumber to take care of all orders received. 

The labor situation was succinctly summed up by I. C. 
Clark, of the Kent Lumber Co., operating mills at Barneston, 
when he said there were 3,000 men in Seattle whom the lum- 
bermen would not have in their employ under any condition, 
on account of their I. W. W. sympathies, altho the mills and 
camps are facing an actual shortage of men. Mr. Clark does 
not look for an improvement in the labor condition as long 
as the war continues, and says that it will grow worse as 
long as the Government continues building up its army and 
navy. 

The college of engineering at the University of Washington 
is making an investigation of the possibility of using fir 
treenails, instead of California eucalyptus or locust wood, 
hitherto considered the only woods that could be used for this 
purpose. One of the tests already completed proved very 
satisfactory, and if the rest have the same result, proving 
that Dougias fir will do the work, it will have the effect of 
bringing down the cost of wooden ship building to a certain 
extent, and also boosting the sale of fir. 

H. D. Krebs, manager of the H. B. Waite Lumber Co., 
thinks there will be a betterment of business conditions 
around the first of the year, altho things are very quiet now. 
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He finds orders for car material and special cutting stock 
in good supply, while retail yard orders are scarce. The com- 
pany’s mills have been shut down on account of log shortage. 

Spruce manufacturers are endeavoring to the best of their 
ability to get out the spruce lumber required by the Govern- 
ment for airplane construction. Howard E. Jayne, secretary of 
the Willapa Lumber Co., Raymond, Wash., was in Seattle 
this week and says that all of the mills on Willapa Harbor, 
including Raymond and South Bend, are now running with the 
exception of the Siler Mill Co. and the South Bend Mills & 
Timber Co., but the Siler Mill Co, is operating its box factory. 
One of the mills of the Willapa Lumber Co. is running ex- 
clusively on spruce lumber. Labor continues scarce. The 
strike of the mill and timber workers has been called off ex- 
cepting that the men are instructed not to work for the 
Willapa Lumber Co., but this concern is able to operate about 
as usual. 

The sawmill of the Day Lumber Co., at Biglake, Wash., 
resumed operation Oct. 3, having been shut down since the 
strike of last July, because of inability to operate its logging 
camps. C. C. Bronson, of tne company, who lives in Seattle 
says that it has plenty of men for working in the sawmill 
and shingle mill, but buckers and fallers are very scarce 
and logging operations are restricted. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Oct. 15.—The market is reported good, with a strong local 
and semilocal demand, particularly for industrial purposes, 
ship building and general construction work. Prices hold 
firm, with the high cost of production likely to maintain them 
so. The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. finds a very large 
fuel demand locally, and for a time was practically buried 
under orders for wood. The Dempsey Lumber Co. finds the 
market prosperous since it resumed operations a few weeks 
ago, following the protracted shutdown forced by strike. The 
mill is now running steadily, with plenty of men reported 
available. 

The Defiance Lumber Co. finds demand good and _ prices 
firm and gets plenty of business, according to Leed Doud, of 
this company. Industrial demand, local and semilocal, is 
very strong, and the company is also getting what yard 
stock business it needs and is shipping a little by water. 

James M. Neilsen is the name of a man arraigned in the 
Tacoma courts Monday a week ago charged with stealing a 
sawmill. It was a portable mill belonging to L. F. Arndt, of 
MeMillan. Mr. Arndt got out a warrant and both Neilsen 
and the mill were brought into court. 

Orders have been received at construction headquarters 
at the Tacoma cantonment for the erection of 175 more 
buildings, involving an expenditure of about $112,000 and to 
include ninety-six barracks and twenty-four mess houses, 
besides other structures. Seventy buildings were ordered 
several weeks ago and are now well under way, these in- 
eluding thirty-three barracks. These new building orders 
will increase by several million feet the total of 45,000,000 
feet used in the construction of the cantonment. There are 
now between 36,000 and 39,000 soldiers at the cantonment. 

Formal action eliminating the 10-hour lumber question 
from the ship yard industrial situation was taken Saturday 
night at a meeting of the Puget Sound district council of the 
ship wrights, held at Olympia. The council, representing Ta- 
coma, Seattle, Bellingham, Everett, Olympia and Bremerton, 
adopted a resolution declaring no strikes will be called in any 
of the union ship yards against 10-houy lumber. This was 
the first official stand taken by the ship wrights in the cam- 
paign carried on by the striking millworkers to get a boy- 
cott placed on all 10-hour lumber. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Oct. 15.—The schooner Blakeley last week finished loading 
900,000 feet at the Bloedel Donovan mill for Hawaii and the 
following vessels berthed there to load: Schooner Wilson, 
400,000 feet for Hawaii; barkentine Haiaii, 1,000,000 feet 
for New Caledonia. <A vessel will soon berth at the Morrison 
mill to load a cargo of box shooks for the Alaska Packers’ 
Association. The next carriers due at the E. K. Wood mill 
are the steam schooner Shasta and the schooner Dauntless, 
the first to load for California and the latter for Sydney. 

Every one of the camps and mills of the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills is now operating and the shingle mill at Larson 
is now running a night shift. 

Log shipments on the Northern Pacifie showed an increase 
of 100 percent last week over the previous week's shipments, 
the daily receipts being thirty cars as compared with fifteen, 
Logs are now reaching the city by rail at the rate of 60 or 65 
cars a day. Among the new shippers to Bellingham by water 
is the Samish Logging Co., which is now operating one side. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Oct. 15.—Rail lumber shipments from Grays Harbor for 
the last four months totaled 347,920,000 with the shipment 
of 46,110,000 feet from the district in September. New 
orders are not coming in very rapidly, it is said, and most 
of the lumber being cut is going into the yards to replenish 
stocks that have been greatly reduced during the strike and 
as a result of heavy shipments during recent months. Cars 
are rather plentiful now and mills can secure more rolling 
stock than they need. 

General awakening of the logging industry is the order of 
things and the outlook, declare loggers, is that the camps i 
this district will all be running full handed within a fort- 
night, judging by the large number of men who are daily re 
turning to work. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Oct. 15.-—Demand for red cedar shingles last week was ab 
normally low and, to further distress manufacturers of roof 
ing, log prices have been substained at a point where shingle 
production meets a loss. Business is reported good with the 
fir mills in domestic and foreign cuttings, tho quiet prevails 
in rail shipments to eastern points. 

The Canyon Lumber Co. says business is good in spots. 
Little or no rail business east is recorded, tho to offset that 
condition there is considerable demand for cutting both local 
and export timbers in clear and common, Demand for yard 
stock is at a low ebb. 

According to the €.-B. Lumber & Shingle Co. the demand 
for red celar roofing material is abnormally low, as apparently 
there is no building under way anywhere. Mills along the 
Great Northern Railroad are experiencing great difficulty in 
obtaining cars, and it is predicted that unless this trouble 
is eased a number of plants will be forced to close down with- 
in a week or two. Cedar logs still are very high, reports this 
company—so high, in fact, that some of the big mills are 
planning to shut down unless a downward revision of log 
prices or an upward revision in shingle prices comes to pass. 

As reported by the H. O. Seiffert Co., wholesaler, there is a 
big demand for timbers. Fir mills are not accumulating yard 
stocks, such as dimension and uppers, and the mills are 
quite indifferent to receiving yard orders. Flooring is ex- 
tremely scarce, and, reports this company, all upper grades 








are scarce. The H. O. Seiffert Co. says that mills can not 
manufacture cedar shingles at present log prices without 
sustaining a loss. Logs are now quoted to cedar mills at 
from $17 to $20, and $2.10 stars, f. 0. b. the mills, can not jy 
manufactured on that basis. 

A searcity of poles is at present troubling the Washington 
Creosoting Co, at its Everett plant. The chief demand j 
for treatable stock 380 feet long, and this particular lengt} 
is most difficult to obtain. 

Three codperative shingle plants are closed in Everett, an 
the closing gives former “hired men” an opportunity to unde: 
stand some of the troubles constantly confronting mill ow; 
ers. The closed plants are the Garner Shingle Co., Valk 
Shingle Co. and the Everbest Shingle Co. 

When the Three Lakes Lumber Co. started work last wee) 
after a closedown, it had two women on its crew, the firs 
time such an industry has employed females in this sectio; 
of the Pacifie Northwest. The company has experienced difli 
culty in keeping packers, who, learning a little about sawiine 
quit their jobs to receive higher wages paid sawyers. Th) 
trouble caused the Three Lakes Lumber Co, to decide to tal 
on women packers when possible. 

Joseph Irving, one of the best known logging camp 0; 
erators in this section of the Northwest, reports that cam) 
are in fairly good shape. “In a week or ten days,” says M 
Irving, “things will be running normal, for new men 
coming in every day.” 

Accompanied by sixteen assistants, H. D. MeCool, of Ev: 
ett, is cruising a tract of 18,000 acres of standing timber j 
Skagit County. The party expects to be engaged in th 
work two months. 


. SPOKANE, WASH. 


Oct. 15.—The Newport plant of the Fidelity Lumber «: 
recently purchased by the Humbird Lumber Co, at receiver 
sale, will be opened next spring as one of the plants of t] 
Humbird company. 

“We have started logging camps on Priest River to ¢g 
out sufficient logs for a day run of this mill next season 
says Mr. Humbird. “We are not planning any extensive mi 
changes, but the booms will be put in shape in the river a: 
some small necessary repairs made in the mill.” The pla: 
is a one band and a one band resaw mill with a capacity 
70,000 feet in ten hours, 

The Arden plant, of the Fidelity Lumber Co., was sold th 
week to J. K. Stanland, of Newport, for a consideration « 
$30,000.) The plant is situated near Springdale on the Marci 
division of the Great Northern. The purchase price includ 
the mill site, mill machinery and equipment and certain tin 
ber near Arden. 

Kk. Fk. White, chief of planting in the United States For 
Service office at Missoula, Mont., arrived in Spokane a fe 
days ago to obtain men to do planting work at Cabinet, Id; 
About twenty-five men were placed on the work and _ ti 
period of planting will extend over about thirty days. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


Oct. 15.--The weather has been exceptionally fine, which 
has been a great help in the threshing of the grain, which 
crop has developed better than was expected. There has 
been quite a little rain in some sections, which has put th: 
ground in good condition for the winter wheat. The inquiry 
for lumber is not as heavy, due chiefly to the fact that lumber 
stocks in retail yards are way above normal. 

Prices remain firm, and quite an advance in lath has taken 
place recently. A few of the items in uppers are strong. 

Baird-Harper Lumber Co., of Warland, Mont., reports that 
it will build a new mill this winter, its old plant having 
burned down early in the year. Negotiations are now in 
progress for buying part of an old mill at Hamilton, Ment 
and moving the best of the machinery there to Warland 
Fred W. Horskette, of Spokane, will have charge of the coi 
struction. 


CLEAR LAKE, WASH. 


Oct. 15.—The Clear Lake Lumber Co., of this place, re 
ports its stocks to be well balanced and that shipments hay 
been satisfactory, without any attendant delays. The entir 
plant of this company has operated thruout the year without 
the loss of a single hour,‘and it has made it a point to Keep 
the stocks on hand ahead of the orders received that it mays 
do its part in preventing any delay in shipments during thes 
times of uncertain car supply. 

The Clear Lake Lumber Co, attributes the suecess of its 
recent operations to the fact that last winter and sprin: 
when orders were coming in faster than they could be care: 
for, it kept every one of its salaried salesmen in his own te 
ritory, covering the trade as usual, while most of the Coa 
mills withdrew their salesmen entirely from their differe: 
territories. Thus it is demonstrated, the company’s officia 
point out, that it pays to take as good care of customers whe 
orders are more than plentiful as when orders are inclined t 
be searce. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Oct. 15.—-The logging industry along the Columbia Riv: 
is active these days and, in a general way, prosperou 
Prices are good for fir, spruce and cedar logs and the d 
mand is so active that there is little danger of lar; 
accumulations The situation is rather extraordinary, f 
while the cost of production is high because of the searci! 
of labor and high wages and increased cost of supplies ai 
equipment these are the very elements that serve to reduc 
production and maintain firm quotations. It is pointed ou 
that only the scarcity of labor and the high cost of ne 
equipment are the factors responsible for the failure of 
mushroom growth of camps, which in turn would mean 
flood of logs thrown into competition, since the standir 
timber is available. <All operating companies are = runnil 
their camps to the limit set, in general, by the number 
hands available. 

C. S. Chapman, until recently secretary of the Oreg: 
Forest Fire Association but now major of one of the U. 
Forestry Regiments, has arrived safely ‘somewhere 
France,” according to a cable from him. 

It is rumored here that Russell Hawkins, for many yeat 
Oregon representative of the Whitney Co. (Ltd.), which h» 
large timber holdings on Tillamook Bay, is slated to succes 
EK. T. Allen, who has resigned as representative here of th 
U. S. Signal Corps in obtaining spruce for airplane constru: 
tion. Mr. Hawkins is now in Washington, D. C. Mr. Alle! 
while resigning as representative of the signal corps, retain 
his position as member of the lumber committee advisory t 
the Council of National Defense. 

Cc. E. Putman, whose office is in the same suite as th 
Coast Fir Lumber Co., in the Lumbermen’s Building, Por! 
land, has disposed of his interest in the Bade Lumber Co 


manufacturing fir and spruce lumber at Toledo, Ore. Mr. 


Putman is president of the Kalama Lumber & Shingle Co 
Kalama, Wash., of which the Coast Fir Lumber Co. is sale 
agent. 


At least five Crews of axmen will be at work shortly in the 
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eryeen timber of the Quinault district cutting out spruce logs 
for use in the manufacture of stock for airplanes for the 
i nited States, Great Britain, France and Italy. Several 
crews, each of five men, are already at work. Each crew will 
average about 2,000 feet of good airplane stock daily. Only 
the facet that airplane stock brings about $105 a thousand 
foot makes it possible for men to make money by cutting out 
the timber in this primitive method, for the crews work in 
districts beyond the established logging operations and it is 
necessary to haul the timbers many miles to the nearest rail- 
l id. 

J. A, Pattison, of the Pattison Lumber Co., this city, is 
investigating the opportunities for establishing a hardwood 
s wmill at Harrisburg, Ore. In addition to cutting oak the 
piant would cut balm and white pine for the box trade, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Oct. 13.—A monster campaign for the purpose of raising 
~on Francisco’s quota of the second Liberty Loan is going 
oo, With the assistance of the banks, civic organizations, Fed- 
oral and city officials, and patriotic citizens. William G. 
McAdoo, secretary of the Treasury, addressed a mass meeting 
at the Civic Auditorium on Thursday night. An 85-foot 
ship’s mast will be built at the corner of Third and Market 

reets to show the progress of San Francisco’s Liberty Loan 
sobseriptions toward the $51,535,000 minimum and the $85,- 
000,000 maximum, There will be a step on the ladder for 
every million San Francisco must raise and a sailor will be 
ced on the rung of the ladder representing San Francisco's 
al from day to day. Today the total amount subscribed 
ve had reached $31,196,000, A $25,000 subscription was 
cived on that date from the Dolbeer & Carson Lumber Co. 
\ltho there has been little improvement in the volume of 
domestie cargo fir lumber handled by San Francisco whole- 

‘ers since the first of the month and the local yard demand 
continues to be light, the fir market is strong. ‘The San Fran- 
cisco dealers, who recently adopted domestic cargo List No. 
7. have just started making actual sales on the new list at $24 
base. A prominent firm placed one order for 275,000 feet 
under its provisions at the new price. 

Several big Government inquiries are coming in to the 
market here, and they, with the reports of good eastern in- 
quiries received in the North, have caused much encourage- 
ment, 

The demand for Douglas fir clears, at the new prices under 
ihe H. list, continues to be big, altho the amount of business 
actually placed thus far during October is comparatively 
small, owing to searcity of tonnage and other reasons. The 
market continues to be firm: 

Mills in Portland and elsewhere have been bidding on a 
Government specification for approximately 800,000 feet of 
Douglas fir for prompt delivery at Fort Mason, San Fran- 
cisco. This lumber is intended for use in the construction 
of buildings at Schofield Barracks, near Honolulu. 

The white and sugar pine mills are still running at as near 
to full capacity as the supply of labor will permit. Thus 
ar the weather has been favorable and, unless there is an 
early winter in the mountains, a considerable amount will yet 
be added to the season's cut in California. <A further advance 
is expected on eastern shipments of shop lumber owing to the 
light stocks in the West. There is a fair to good demand 
from the yard trade. Some improvement in the labor situ- 
ation is expected after the army drafting is completed, Every 
possible effort is being made by railroad and millmen to re- 
lieve the car shortage, which is now acute at some of the 
California mills, and bad enough at the others. 

Not much new business is being taken by the principal red- 
wood mills at present. This is.largely due to the car short- 
age, which has hit the redwood districts of Humboldt and 
Mendocino counties quite hard. There is now great diffi- 
culty in getting cars for both California and eastern ship- 
ments. The mills are behind in filling eastern rail orders 
ind are not so eager to take orders for future delivery. 
The shortage of cars and the scarcity and unrest of labor 
ire making the millmen cautious. <A further advance of 25 
conts a day in workmen’s wages was granted a few days ago 
hy the redwood lumber manufacturers operating in Humboldt 
County. 

The offshore freight market continues to be very firm with 

it few new lumber charters reported here. There is con- 
nued searcity of ocean tonnage available for shipments of 

lumber, and offshore lumber freight rates are excessively high. 
notations are about as follows: From Puget Sound or 
British Columbia to Sydney, $37.50 to $40; to Melbourne, 
“40 to $42.50; to Callao, $37.50 to $40; to South Africa, 

“Os to 310s. 

Charles R. Page, recently appointed a member of the Fed- 

al Shipping Board, has just left for Washington, going east 

the way of Seattle. He returned during the last few days 
from the South, where he visited all the ship yards and in- 
erviewed many shipping men in regard to conditions. While 
0) Seattle Mr. Page will make a study of ship building activi- 
‘ies on Puget Sound. It is expected he will make a report to 
he shipping board on arriving in Washington on the ship- 
ping situation on the Pacific coast. The San Francisco office 

f the shipping board will be expanded materially on account 

f the number of ships belonging to the Government making 
this city their home port. Both steamships and sailing ves- 

els of the shipping board are making long voyages to and 
irom this port. Altho new men will be selected for im- 
portant positions here, it is said hone of the present force 
will be disturbed. 

Arthur F, Thane, of A. F. Thane & Co., a San Francisco 
hipping firm, which handles the exporting of redwood on & 
irge seale, has been appointed by the British Government to 
ike charge of the shipment of commodities from Pacific coast 

ports for the British Government. He will also act as pur- 
hasing agent for the Britishers in buying all lumber and 
‘eronautical supplies which may be required. 

The Weed Lumber Co. has removed its offices from the 
Crocker Building, this city, to 801 First National Bank Build- 
ing, where President E. H. Cox will have his headquarters in 
the future. John E. Ryan, of Bend, Ore., has assumed a 
part of the duties of Vice President S. O. Johnson, who is 
now on his way to France as major of the 20th Engineers 
(Forest). The duties of M. L. Johnson, now a lieutenant in 
the Twentieth, in 8S. O. Johnson's offices connected with the 
land department have been taken up by Miss D. Binford. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Oct. 16.—Shippers Who are extensively interested in out- 
going and incoming shipments are conducting an active cam- 
paign in an attempt to secure an early and favorable de- 
cision on the application of the Lackawanna and Pennsyl- 
vania railroads for permission to acquire the property and 
rights of the Frontier Electric Railway Co., which would re- 
sult in the operation of a terminal line between the Tona- 
wandas, Buffalo and Niagara Falis. Shippers claim that the 
construction of this road would greatly relieve the congestion 
of freight and the scarcity of cars so frequently experienced 
and would greatly reduce the freight charges now imposed 
by other railroads in transferring cars to the Lackawanna 
and Pennsylvania lines in Buffalo. The matter has been be- 
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fore the public service commission for several months. Mem- 
bers of the commission replying to letters from the Transfer 
Lumber & Shingle Co. today stated that the evidence sub- 
mitted at the hearings has been taken under consideration 
and a decision will be rendered at the earliest possible time. 

A number of shippers have reached the point where they 
know how many more cargoes they will receive by vessel 
before the end of navigation. The Eastern Lumber Co. ex- 
pects to unload five more vessels during the rest of the sea- 
son and the Wilson Lumber & Box Co. plans to receive the 
cargoes of the same number of vessels. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Oct. 17.—Only one lumber cargo arrived at this port last 
week, the steamer H. FE. Runnels bringing 625,350 feet of 
hardwoods for the H. T. Kerr Lumber Co. For the first time 
this season no shingles are reported as arriving by lake. The 
amount coming this way is said to be very small at present, 
tho the season’s trade is not over. 

3uffalo building permits for the last week numbered fifty- 
eight, with twenty frame dwellings. The total cost of per- 
mits was $172,000, which is below the average for this time 
of year. Building activity at the Curtiss Aeroplane Co.’s 
plant is on a large scale and during the last week‘ plans 
were filed for new construction to cost $78,000, including a 
new test house and test room. 

The profitable and growing business in Canadian spruce 
lath, which some Buffalo wholesalers have reported lately, 
has suddenly come to an end. These wholesalers now say 
that they have received notice from the mills that they have 
been dealing with that the Canadian Government has refused 
to permit cars to bring that lumber into this country, and 
unless some other ruling is obtained they can no longer get 
it. One concern reports that it had twenty cars of this lath 
bought, but it looks now as tho it could not be shipped. 
This order may be in some way a retaliation for something 
this country has done in the coal trade, and if so it ought not 
to last, because that shut off order has now been withdrawn. 

C. M. Betts & Co. last week received an order for white 
pattern lumber to be shipped to California. This is an un- 
usual direction in which to ship such stock and inquiry dis- 
closed the fact that the buyers were firmly of the opinion that 
white pine is the best lumber for the making of patterns and 
that they were willing to pay the extra freight expense in- 
volved in making such a long haul. 

Two lumbermen’s subscriptions of $50,000 each to the sec- 
ond Liberty Loan are reported, the investors being Albert J. 
Chestnut, president of the A. J. Chestnut Lumber Co., and 
Carlton M. Smith, president of Smith, Fassett & Co. One 
of them said in speaking of his purchase that altho he had 
paid cash for it he intended to treat it as the Government 
desired—that is, to set it against his actual earnings for the 
next five years—and he believed that he could cover that 
amount if he did so. 

The Southern Pine Sales Corporation is reported to have 
received a good share of an order placed by the Government 
for 150,000,000 feet of lumber to use in the construction of 
60,000 portable houses to be used in France. This big order 
is said to have caused a stiffening in the market for low- 
grade yellow pine, which has lately had an advance of 50 
cents per thousand, 

A visitor here last week was A. H. Holcomb, of the Hol- 
comb-Dutton Lumber Co., Sycamore, I]. His company deals 
also in coal and the supply in that section is reported to be 
much depleted. 

Among the young men who have lately been examined and 
found subject to the military draft are two sons of J. B. Wall, 
of the Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Co., Maurice A. and John 
H. Wall. They are included in the next draft contingent 
to go to camp at Wrightstown, N. J. 

W. J. Conners, president of the Great Lakes Transit Co., 
was in Washington last week with reference to the plan of 
the Government to secure his services to unload vessels in 
France. It is stated that Mr. Conners will receive the rank 
of colonel and is likely to be promoted later to general. He 
desires a regiment of men to serve under him in the work of 
unloading and it seems probable that extensive wharves will 
be built in furtherance of his plans. 

Willis K. Jackson, of Jackson & Tindle, has given the use 
of a large house at Delaware Avenue and Chippewa Street 
for the establishment of a soldiers’ and sailors’ club under the 
auspices of the National League for- Women’s Service. <A 
company of the 10th Infantry has been putting the house in 
readiness for clubhouse use. 


NEW YORK 


Oct. 16.—The complete tie-up of all proposed building has 
forced a condition that is slowly adjusting itself, but this 
adjustment carries with it one disappointing feature in that 
the retail yards find it difficult to replace the falling off in 
business due to poor building operations. The movement in- 
stigated by real estate and financial interests to investigate 
the causes for building inactivity does not bear fruit fast, but 
authorities are of the opinion that it will save the situation 
during the winter. The fact that there have been substantial 
concessions in commodities has already encouraged operators 
to get busy but the uncertainty in the labor outlook is the 
one detrimental cause, Large retailers are most cautious in 
committing themselves for winter obligations and it is taken 
for granted that the retail trade is lucky to pass safely thru 
one of its severest periods of dullness. 

There is little inclination on the part of wholesalers to 
push available supplies, because prices are little inducement 
to an unwilling purchaser. Reports from the South*indicate 
an accumulation of shortleaf pine and some larger buyers 
have been able to pick up good bargains for early shipment. 
While in some instances price concessions have been substan- 
tial the market is almost a unit in believing that spring 
quotations will be fully as high if not higher than those ex- 
isting today, but the slowness with which building operators 
progress does not warrant much buying on this speculative 
basis among the smaller class of retailers. 

While the week has not been notable for the number of 
projects placed under contract, there was a showing as re- 
gards operations brought out for estimates. It is to be hoped 
that by virtue of a more stable material market a repre- 
sentative percentage of this work will proceed at an early date. 
There is a large amount of high class alteration work at 
present under way, with infinitely more in prospect. The 
prediction has been made that building work of this charac- 
ter will largely predominate during the winter months, and 
with the opening of next spring will come the real start of 
the building movement that will involve the erection of many 
new structures in this city and adjacent territory. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Oct. 15.—Boston lumber dealers are expecting a boost to 
business from the construction of the greatest ship building 
plant in the world, to be located on the old Squantum Avia- 
tion field at Squantum, opposite the mouth of the Neponset 
River between Boston and Quincy. There the Fore River 
Shipbuilding Co, is to construct forty-six destroyers. Cor 

















Interior of Dressed Lumber Shed at Arringdale, Va. 
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of high grade quality equal 
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MANUFACTURING CO. 
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Company, Marion, S. C. 
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SUFFOLK, VA. 
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New York City. Johnstown, Pa. 
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CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, squar 
timber and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 








struction of the plant on the 1,500-acre tract taken by the 
Government from the New Haven railroad at Squantum will 
start soon. The plant will cost about $9,000,000. It is ex- 
pected some impetus may be given to building in Dorchester 
to accommodate the 12,000 workers who it is estimated will 
be employed at the plant. 

Boston lumber dealers are proud to learn that their es- 
teemed co-worker, Stanley King, who is president, secretary 
and director of the Sable Lumber Co., Boston, has been se- 
lected as special assistant to Secretary of War Baker to 
handle all matters of business coming before the War De- 
partment. Mr. King is a member of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce and a director of it, and has served on its com- 
mittee to relieve freight congestion. He has been serving on 
the committee of supplies of the Council of National De- 


fense. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Oct. 16.—After some weeks of wavering the lumber trade 
in Pittsburgh territory seemed to take on new life last week, 
and coupled with an increasing shortage of labor and cars 
has come a brisker demand for lumber from many sources— 
or, for that matter, from pretty nearly all sources except 
building. And in the building lines there have been evidences 
of slight betterments, tho these betterments have been largely 
extensions, repairs and enlargements of buildings rather than 
new structures. However, there is a lot of talk about new 
building and especially “Home Building,” and the Pittsburgh 
campaign has not been fairly launched as yet. Pittsburgh's 
home building campaign, however, is robust in its infancy and 
interest is growing in it. 

There has been a pressure for new lumber stocks from the 
coal mining regions and especially where extensive mining 
operations are b®ing inaugurated. The Hillman interests of 
Pittsburgh, the largest independent coal operators of the 
district, are preparing for several extensive building opera- 
tiens, including new miners’ houses, other than have recently 
been mentioned. The more recent plans are for a town for 
the great mining development of the Middletown Coal Co. in 
Washington County which has just taken over some 8,000 
acres of fine coal land and is of the Hillman group of opera- 
tions. The large amount of concrete construction work’ that 
is being put in just now in the territory has also aided the 
demand for material for concrete forms. 

Reports from the Pittsburgh city departments have been 
attracting attention of late because they show that demand 
from nearly all sections of the city is increasing for wood 
block pavement, this type having been given an exceptional 
try-out in the business district. Recently wood blocks were 
placed entirely around the handsome new city and county 
building of white granite, and covering an entire city block. 
Campaigners for a “noiseless city” are working for this new 
form of pavement for Pittsburgh. Such improvements to the 
streets as will be made next season are now believed to be 
assured for wood block unless they are extremely hilly streets, 
as those are still held to be fitted only for block stone. 

O. H. Babcock, of the Babcock Lumber Co., returned last 
week from an eastern trip including a stop in Washington, 
D. C. The Babcock company is working against many ship- 
ping difficulties and reports business, aside from car shortage 
and labor shortage influences, as excellent and improving. E. 
V. Babcock, who is now on the last lap of a race for the 
mayoralty in Pittsburgh, is the favorite in the contest, and 
has surprised his friends by his vigorous and effective cam- 
paigning. The J. C. Donges Lumber Co. reports some im- 
provement in the general trade and in buying compared with 
the last few weeks. 

Retail lumbermen report a better tone to the trade. The 
yards are all fairly well stocked, it is said, but there is a 
movement to keep stocks up pretty well owing to the un- 
certainties of freight movement and the approaching of 
weather conditions that will make lumber movement more 
difficult than ever. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Oct. 16.—As regards prices, the lumber market here has been 
firm during the last week, but in transactions there has been a 
considerable lack of activity. There seems to be a tendency 
among wholesalers as well as retailers to wait, apparently 
hoping for a turn in the market that will be advantageous to 
them. Some other cofnmodities show a weakening in price, 
and apparently some lumbermen expect the same thing in 
lumber, overlooking the fact that it has not advanced in pro- 
portion to the commodities that are receding. Government 
work is proceeding apace; the ship yards are going as fast as 
the labor supply will allow; the railroads buy actively, but 
not to the extent they were a few weeks ago; the larger indus- 
trial plants are busy ; box makers are rushed ; furniture manu- 
facturers are busy, and general business is using its share of 
lumber, but the retail yards and millmen are not buying as 
near to normal volume as any of the preceding. Dwelling 
construction is still below normal, with factory and similar 
construction above, but the average is lower by comparison 
with last year. Transportation matters are less perplexing 
to the wholesalers but are still far from normal. Cars are 
easier to get at mill points and permits are issued more 
freely, but there is still congestion enough at some points to 
tie up the lines. Many wholesalers are still struggling to 
clean up the holdovers of their old orders and are feeling 
their way carefully on new business. General business is 
good, manufacturers and jobbers reporting active business in 
staple as well as holiday goods. Financial conditions are 
tightening but are still liberal, and collections are reported 
fair. 

Oak, ash and basswood, with all kinds of hardwood floorings, 
are in very strong demand, with a good demand also for 
maple, birch, beech, low grade chestnut, cherry and gum. 
Prices on all the hardwoods are steady. White pine market 
conditions here are on the rise and some wholesalers are 
already beginning to hold on to their stock in expectation of 
a still tighter market during the winter. Spruce is scarce 
and high, with little offered, and hemlock is still on a high 
base, from broken lists. Cypress demand and prices are good. 
Shingles show surprising strength on inactive trading, while 
lath are becoming more plentiful, and easier in price. One 
schooner that arrived during the week brought 1,505,000 lath 
from Apple River, N. 8S. The demand for timbers in both yel- 
low and North Carolina pine continues good and prices are 
firm, but the smaller sizes are somewhat soft. Most grades of 
flooring are in demand equal to the supply and bring good 
prices. Box is firm in demand and price. Roofers are more 
plentiful and some dealers are easing off on price, but others 
are holding firm, in the belief that the market will tighten 
again. 

It was announced last week that the New York Shipbuilding 
Corporation has on its books about $90,000,000 worth of con- 
tracts including some of the latest work for the Government, 
and will be busy with full force for over two years. 

The policy of the State fire wardens in south Jersey has 
brought the season of greatest danger to a close with far less 
loss than usual. The wardens have been located in the 
hearts of the districts generally affected most, and many fires 
have been put out in their incipiency by Boy Scouts and 
others in the effort to win much-prized medals. 





NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


. Oct. 15.—It is learned that orders for several million 
feet of A grade cypress, of dimensions customarily required 
for airplane manufacture, have just been placed in this 
territory for shipment overseas. There is excellent reason 
for believing that this stock is purchased for account of the 
British government and is to be used in airplane construc- 
tion. This destination and purpose are connected directly 
with the report of one of these orders. Since the require- 
ments as to grade, dimensions ete. are virtually identical in 
all, the logical conclusion is that the stock is to be devoted 
to identical purposes. Orders already booked cover upward 
of 6,000,000 feet, according to information secured from 
dependable sources, while other inquiries for such materia! 
are reported afloat. ; 

_The news would appear to be of special interest and sig 
nificance. Commandeering of the spruce supplies may ex 
plain the purchase of cypress airplane stock for foreign 
account, but it is reasonable to assume that no. such 
purchases would be made in advance of careful tests of the 
wood’s adaptability for airplane use. If these premises are 
correct, it would appear that a new market is opening for 
this high-grade cypress stock and further developments 
are awaited with lively interest. 

The Louisiana State Firemen’s Association, in annua! 
convention at Plaquemine last week, found occasion to rap 
the wooden shingle, according to published accounts of its 
proceedings. One of the topics discussed was: “The shingk 
roof as a hazard as well as a help and a menace in spread 
ing fire.” ‘It was made a part of the minutes,” one pres 
dispatch reports, “that the association stood against thi 
shingle roof, not only in the fire limits, but also in congested 
areas in all cities and towns of Louisiana.” 

Assistant Attorney General Gamble announces the tri 
umphant conclusion of the suits attacking the 1 percent 
State tax on premiums collected by foreign fire insurance 
companies doing business in Louisiana. The law was enacted 
in 1914, and its validity was attacked in both the Stati 
and Federal courts. The Louisiana Supreme Court sus 
tained its validity, as did the United States district court. 
The appeal from the latter tribunal to the United States 
Supreme Court has been dismissed within the week, and the 
assistant attorney general understands that the companies 
affected will pay the tax without further litigation. It will! 
be collected from Sept. 1, 1914, and the fund thus derived 
will be distributed among the various fire departments of 
the State in proportion to the amount of insurance business 
done in their respective localities. The departments ar 
directed to use this money for maintenance and improve 
ment of their efficiency. 

Current reports from the new shipyards on the centra| 
Gulf coast indicate that all are making rapid progres 
both with construction of ships already laid down and wit! 
the development of their yards. The majority are bein 
planned on a permanent basis, and several already a1 
nounce their purpose to equip for the manufacture of ste 
as well as wooden ships. 

With the county and parish fair season in full swine. 
the possibilities of the cut-over lands are getting a wid: 
advertisement and attracting no end of attention and con 
ment. At the Tangipahoa parish fair, held in Hammon, 
La., last week, the more noteworthy exhibits were nearl) 
all presented by lumber companies or individual lumber 
men who are farming their cut-over holdings on an exten 
sive and modern scale. The Genesee Lumber Co., for ex- 
ample, exhibited fine specimens of clover, grasses, corn and 
blooded stock. W. L. Houlton, of the Houlton Lumber Co., 
displayed 134 products grown on his cut-over farm at 
Undeedus, including twelve kinds of baled hay, nineteen oi 
ensilage, thirteen of chopped or ground forage, togethe: 
with specimens of canned corn, potatoes and other produc 
registered cattle and Shetland ponies. W. E. Mount, 
retired lumberman living at Ponchatoula, exhibited a Reid 
Poll bull which had won firsts on a circuit of northern 
fairs. The South Mississippi Fair at Laurel, Miss., and th: 
Harrison County Fair at Gulfport, also featured mosi 
effectively the diversified products of cut-over lands. Thes: 
exhibits are particularly valuable at this time, because 01 
the movement initiated by the Southern Pine Association 
for comprehensive development of southern cut-over lands. 

The Garyville & Northern Railroad Co., built primarily 
to serve the Lyon Lumber Co., at Garyville, La., began the 
operation of regular freight and passenger service between 
Garyville and Livingston, 35 miles distant, on Oct. 8 last. 
The new line connects with the Baton Rouge, Hammond & 
Eastern and the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley and promises 
great usefulness as a traffic factor in the development of the 
section served by it. 

The Richardson Aeroplane Corporation, organized to manu- 
facture a special type of tandem hydro-biplane, has nearly 
completed its first machine, Trial flights are promised 
in the very near future, tho no definite date has been fixed. 
The corporation is enlarging its plant on the Spanish Fort 
road, but is giving out little information regarding its plans 
and keeps its plant closed to the public. 

Gregory M. Luce, a prominent lumberman of Lucedale, 
Miss., has purchased and shipped to that point five car-loads 
of Hereford cattle, and will go in for livestock development 
of his cut-over lands on a larger scale than heretofore. 
Mr. Luce has been noteworthily successful in farming his 
cut-over lands, but hitherto has given only casual attention 
to stock-raising, it is understood. It is reported that B. C. 
Lawler, acting for the Dantzler interests, long prominently 
identified with the Mississippi lumber industry, has pur- 
chased 1,000 head of finely bred beef cattle for his asso- 
ciates and will establish a modern cattle ranch east of 
Howison, on the Gulf & Ship Island Railroad. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Oct. 15.—That some business is being turned down on ac 
count of an increasing scarcity of cars and many of the mills 
are being compelled to curtail operations for the same rea- 
son are the most interesting recent reports regarding the 
yellow pine market situation in this section. A number of 
small plants have been forced to close down temporarily, 
especially along the Texas & Pacific, which railroad appears 
to be having the most difficulty at present in supplying equip- 
ment to lumbermen. In some instances practically no cars 
are obtainable, and at other mill points the supply is so small 
that the mills are not justified in running. Lines connecting 
with the Texas & Pacific are having similar trouble, and 
there is no telling just when the situation will be relieved, 
because the shortage of cars seems to be gradually growing 
heavy. 

Due to the car situation, shipments are growing lighter, 
and during the next few days additional reduction in this 
respect is expected, owing to the call for cars for moving farm 
products, especially cotton and cottonseed. The bulk of the 
cotton picking will be over about Nov. 1, and then more cars 
for lumber trade may be obtainable, but meanwhile the mills 
are expecting much trouble. 
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Inquiry continues to be good and, with the car shortage 
vrowing, the market is expected to be affected considerably. 
ir has grown a little stiffer very recently, in the opinion of 
ome of the lumbermen studying the situation. Rather than 
ad up under the circumstances, some companies are trim- 
ing order files, so as to be ready for the shortage of equip- 
ent. 

The labor situation continues very acute and, owing to the 
| ck of sufficient workmen, some mills are running on short 

ne. The William Buchanan mills near Minden, La., re- 
«ntly were reported to be having only about half their 
. ews. Nearly all mills are more or less affected by the situ- 
/ ion. 

Following an agreement between the strikers and the rep- 
-sentatives of the W. R. Pickering Lumber Co. at Haslam, 

x., practically all the employees of the big mill who walked 

t several days ago have returned to work and operations 

e again normal. 

That Shreveport is an important lumber point will be 

yught to the attention of visitors to the Louisiana state 

ir, which will open here Oct. 31, to run six days. Other 
hibits are expected to be made to show that the State is 
ry important as a lumber State. The Allen Manufacturing 

», and the Victoria Lumber Co., of Shreveport, both oper- 
aiing large mills, have reserved space in the main exposition 
ilding for displays. George Freeman, of the Victoria com- 
iny, is president of the fair association. W. A. Robinson, 
jobert T. Carr and §. H. Bolinger are other lumbermen in 
ihe association as directors. 

The Caddo Parish Liberty Loan campaign, of which An- 
ew Querbes, banker, is chairman, with lumbermen among 
ose coéperating, has been given stimulation by a subscrip- 
n of $250,000 by the Commercial National Bank of Shreve- 
rt, of which E. Kirby Smith, a lumber factor, is the presi- 
ut. This subscription exceeds by $25,000 the same bank’s 
rst Liverty Loan investment. Several lumbermen, includ- 
ing A. J. Peavy and S. G. Sample of the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber 
Co,, are prominently identified with this bank. 


GULFPORT, MISS. 


Oct. 16.—Hardly any change is apparent in the interior 
market. Prices in general are firm, with a few concessions 
reported for transients, and demand, when considering also 
the Government business, is very good. The car supply is 
ubout on a par with last week, but the mills are preparing 
as far as possible for a more severe shortage a little later 
on, as cotton, the most important and largest crop from 
this section, has only begun to move. 

The export branch of the trade is still managing to keep 
its head above water, altho the volume of business done is 
still far below normal. With the hurricane season over the 
numerous small vessels that usually ply in the Indies and 
South American trade will very probably soon be on the 
market and exporters look forward to a decided increase in 
export movement. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Oct. 15.—The lumber market is looking considerably better, 
according to local manufacturers and dealers. Demand for 
yard stocks is improving and prices are stiffening, and lum- 
bermen believe that retail buying will be brisk within a few 
weeks, When the construction of army cantonments is com- 
pleted and labor becomes available. 

The demand for timbers, particularly ship building timbers 
which are being bought by the Government, is the strongest 
ever witnessed in local lumber circles. Every sawmill in the 
eaumont district is cutting this class of timber and all 
Government orders are moving with dispatch, despite the 
shortage of cars which has materially handicapped the lum- 
ber business. 

Lumbermen’ Saturday reported the car situation tighter 
than it was a week ago, and as long as Government orders 
aud the fall crops are moving in such heavy volume there is 
be prospect of improvement. 

Railroads are back in the market and they are buying all 

» car material and bridge timbers they can get with the 
mited shipping facilities available. Cars are being loaded 
to capacity and the lumber dealers are doing everything in 
‘heir power to conserve the car supply. 


int) 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Oct. 16.—The cry of “car shortage” is again being raised 
i the yellow pine section of eastern Texas. As one promi- 
iont manufacturer puts it: “We have been hollering ‘Wolf’ 
ra long time, but it looks like we are going to have the 
cal thing this time.” The first effects are already being felt, 
ccording to a number of manufacturers. The situation has 
its brighter side, especially at the present time, because prices 
‘ave been steadily declining and it is believed the prospect 
fa severe car shortage will aid in stiffening the market. 

A good volume of business is reported, with the Govern- 
nent still buying in large quantities. Shipments of 3,000,000 
eet of flooring are being made to the army encampment at 
Deming, N. M., on an order placed two weeks ago, and an- 
other order for an equal amount was placed by the Govern- 
inent last week. The material is being furnished thru the 
retail yards at the points of delivery. About 40,000,000 addi- 
‘ional feet of yellow pine will also be required in construction 
work at the Texas army camps. The sizes of bath houses, 
mess halls and other buildings are being increased both at 
‘amp Logan and at the San Antonio camps. 

Retail yards have been forced to replenish their stocks 
to take the place of material purchased by the Government. 
Yards are preparing for a heavy fall trade, which is expected 
to follow the high prices secured by the farmers for all 
their crops. 

A good volume of business is reported with the Mexican 
trade, considerable quantities of lumber being shipped by 
rail to the interior and some by boat to Tampico in the 
region of the oil fields. A party of Houston manufacturers is 
arranging to make a trip to Mexico to establish friendly trade 
relations. H. S. Boykin, sales manager of the Chicago Lum- 
ber & Coal Co., who has commanded a large part of the lumber 
trade with Mexico, will be one of the party. 

Plans are being made by the Lumbermen’s Club of Houston 
for the winter social -season. One of the first events will 
probably be an entertainment and dance for the Illinois sol- 
diers at Camp Logan. 


Next to William Buchanan, probably the most ardent auto- 
mobile enthusiast in the lumber trade is A. L. Clark. A re- 
cent tour of Mr. Clark in his Cadillac Bight is worthy of at- 
tention. Mr. Clark and his family left Dallas, Tex., on Aug. 
1 at 5 p. m. and at the identical hour on Aug. 28 arrived at 
Vancouver, B. C. The trip of 3,200 miles, which included a 
tour of Yellowstone Park and a run to the top of Pike’s Peak 
and back, was accomplished without mishap save for one 
small puncture. Mr. Clark provided himself before starting 
with extra tires and a complete “trouble” outfit, including 
cables, pulley-blocks etc., but these he never used except to 
pull some other stranded automobile out of a hole. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Oct. 16.—Despite another high record in bank clearings last 
week, which shows that general business is keeping up to the 
top notch, little improvement was noted in the lumber trade. 
Such improvement as is shown is very spotty. While the oil 
field business keeps up well in Kansas, there has been a slow- 
ing down in Oklahoma. No improvement is evident in city 
trade, but inquiries from the country are coming a little bet- 
ter than last week. 

Lumbermen are beginning to show increasing concern over 
the car situation in the South, which was worse last week, and 
also over Government action in commandeering the large 
dimension timbers. There is not so much concern over the 
western car situation because of the stagnancy of the mar- 
ket for Coast products. Local building operations have 
slowed down with colder weather, altho reports from south- 
ern Kansas and Oklahoma towns say operations have not 
fallen off as yet. 

Following their refusal to accept the conditions offered by 
the operators on the system of fines and penalties in the 
southwestern district, representatives of 40,000 miners called 
a general strike thruout the district for Friday morning. This 
will tie up the coal mines in Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma, 
and, it is feared, create a very serious condition. The miners 
and operators agreed upon a new wage scale of 10 cents a 
ton increase in most of the mines and 162% cents in the thin 
vein mines. The operators insisted on the fine system as 
making toward industrial peace, by preventing strikes for 
trivial causes. It is expected, however, that Dr. Hurry A. 
Garfield, fuel administrator, will take prompt action to pre- 
vent the walkout of the miners. 

F. J. Bannister, vice president of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
was taken severly ill last week and for a time his condition 
was dangerous. He is showing considerable improvement, his 
physicians say, but will be confined to his country home at 
Hickman Mills for several weeks, they say. 

Construction work on the first wooden cantonment at 
Fort Leavenworth, Kan., is almost completed and it is ex- 
pected the barracks will be ready for the soldiers the first of 
next week. The contract for the second cantonment, which 
is double the size of the first, was let last week to a Leaven- 
worth contractor and H. C. Feller of the Feller Lumber Com- 
pany was here figuring with local lumbermen on the timber 
requirements. The contracts require completion of the bar- 
racks by Nov. 15 and the other buildings by Dec. 15. Con- 
struction work at the Fort Riley cantonment, Camp Funston, 
is now practically complete, except for buildings ordered 
after the original plan was adopted. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


Oct. 15.—A small break has been reported in quotations on 
southern pine lumber, but it apparently has not been sufli- 
ciently serious to affect the market, and in spite of it the com- 
modity is selling for more than it has brought for several 
years previously, With a sustained demand that is taking up 
every foot of the material that the mills can turn out. 

The Government continues to be a large purchaser of pine 
lumber. Several of the southern cantonments, already prac- 
tically constructed, are now to be enlarged and made into 
permanent quarters. As a result building activities for the 
account of the war department will continue far into the 
winter, and more lumber will be needed than earlier specifi- 
cations called for. 

Ship building at southern ports continues to go forward 
feverishly. Most of these plants are closely guarded, and it 
is hard to secure an accurate idea of what they are doing. 
High fences surround the plants and guards patrol the outside 
day and night. Credentials of all visitors are examined be- 
fore they are admitted to the enclosure. 

Some large deals in standing timber have been reported. 
Dealers state that anything of sufficient size to cut a log is 
salable. Northern capitalists are scouring the southern woods 
looking for pine timber that can be bought and fancy prices 
are being offered for it. A number of tracts heretofore in- 
accessible are succumbing to the high prices prevailing. 

The market for cypress lumber continues stiff. Mills that 
are cutting this commodity entirely report a good business. 
The demand is equal to the supply if it does not exceed it, 
and the transportation problem is fast disappearing. The 
railroads are handling the Government orders without a 
hitch, and at the same time taking fairly good care of in- 
dividual shippers. 

The trouble seems to be inability to cut enough stuff to meet 
the demand. Some dealers have shown a tendency to specu- 
late with individual purchasers to the disadvantage of the 
Government, but the majority of these have been shown the 
error of their ways, and this trouble is being minimized. 
Everybody seems to realize that it is a patriotic duty to make 
sacrifices, especially when the Government orders are profit- 
able if the prices paid are not fancy. Cypress lumber is find- 

ing a readier market than at any time in recent years. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Oct. 15.—The amount of business transacted last week 
showed a slight increase over the week previous both in. 
rough and dressed but not sufficient to justify the prediction 
of any greater expansion during the remainder of the month. 
In rough lumber the better grades of edge and stock boards 
were slow sellers, but on the other hand it appears that those 
making sales were not influenced by past low prices to cut 
their figures any, which has resulted in removing the weak 
spots in the rough edge lumber market and causing many to 
hold off a while longer before taking any more orders. Four- 
quarter edge box was one of the items showing an increase in 
sales. Large sales were more frequent for prompt delivery, 
most of the business going to Norfolk and New York markets. 
While some of the mills were more fortunate than others in 
getting new orders at good prices, there has been a turn for 
the better in the edge box market recently. More inquiries 
for large blocks of this stock are in circulation but no under- 
standing can be reached now as to prices as the buyer has a 
much lower price to offer than the mill men consider the 
stock worth. Most of the mills hold their 4/4 No. 1 edge at 
$40 and their 4/4 edge box at $27.50 net f.o.b. Norfolk. 

The amount of trading in stock box rough is small and has 
been for some time but in view of the strong position of edge 
box the mills have been able to maintain their prices very 
nearly in due proportion. If concessions are made they will 
be small, due to the exigencies of the situation at the mills, 
but no concessions will be made for 4/4 edge box. The 
weather has been more inclement during the week and pros- 
pects are for an earlier winter season than usual. 

In dressed lumber business during the week showed a slight 
increase, this being particularly in flooring and thin ceiling. 
Very little Government business is being placed, but more 
business is expected shortly, which will be welcomed by the 
mill men. Some complaint is heard from mills because of the 
dullness but the good fortune of some mills to enjoy spas- 
modic periods of increased demand has made it possible to 
maintain a stable market. There is no talk as yet of lower- 
ing prices for it is readily discernible that this move will not 
cause any more liberality by buyers. The transportation prob- 


lem is the thing that will have to be gotten out of the way 
before the market can be expected toeassume anywhere near 
a normal stride. 

Delay in transportation has practically annihilated any 
fall business that may have developed. For over one week 
the Norfolk Eastbound Special Lumber Conference Commit- 
tee has not issued a single permit for a car of lumber to be 
moved North or East. The route via Harrisburg, Pa., has 
also been closed to northern points. Unless the operators 
take the situation strongly in hand and there is some relief 
afforded them, prices will undoubtedly be affected to some 
extent. Shipments during September were much lighter than 
August, but thus far in October they show a still further de- 
crease, while production has been maintained on about the 
September basis, or from 50 to 6624 percent. Unless there 
is an increase in shipments during the remainder of this 
month, the production will exceed them. 








PACIFIC COAST 


Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Manufacturers of 


Long Fir Joists 
Large Fir Timbers 


CAR MATERIAL 
and YARD STOCK 


FIR—HEMLOCK—SPRUCE—CEDAR 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
706 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 


REDWOOR, 


comes in wide widths, practically clear 
and works up with little or no waste and 
is therefore ideal for factory lumber. 
Buy it right by buying of 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D. MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
3612 South Morgan Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
New York Saginaw 
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Washington. 
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Select Common Rough Clears 
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Hill Logging Co. 


BUNKER, WASH. 
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ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
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Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling - Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN'S BUILDING 
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HE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY “syon the cost of 


any number of feet of lumber between 2 an 1 29,000 feet at any price 
from $6 to $75 a thousand; also of lath and shingles from 85 cents 
to $6 athousand. In leather $5, cloth $4.50, postpaid. 
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PACIFIC COAST 





- ABERDEEN, WASH. | 


Sales Agency for 10 Mills on Grays Harbor 
and Willapa Harbor. 


Exclusive Agents for 
Acme Premium Brand 


Unexcelled Premium Brand Shingles 


Largest Shippers of Aeroplane Stock on the Pacific Coast. 


**Rite Grade Brand ’”’ Shingles 
Cedar Bevel Siding. 


Factory Lumber, all grades 
Spruce and sizes; Bevel Siding. 


Yellow Fir—Soft Old Growth. 


Our immense output insures Prompt Service. 


| 


1270 P les Gas Bldg. 
Chicago Sales Office: T.A. MOORE, Represeutative. 


Minneapolis Sales Office: w. Tt. owENS, ‘Representatn 


M. T. OWENS, Representative, 


—— 
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Pacific Coast Lumber 


Fir, Spruce, Cedar 
and Redwood 


Western Pine 





W:|-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 


ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 


Idaho White Pine 
California “2"" Pine 
Factory Plank 
Tell Us Your Needs. 


General Office, QUINCY, ILL 











Flooring, 
FI Ceiling, 

Bevel 
Siding and Finish, 


Long Timbers, Joists, 
Dimension, etc. 


CEDAR 


Bevel Siding, 
Finish and 
Shingles, 























WE are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annu- 
ally of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 
Washington. Send us your inquiries. 























IDAHO || WALLACE - BALLORD wee een 
FINE sabia tastes me vous 
All Grades Minneapolis, Minn. Shop. 








Lumber Company 


[NDEX- ALENA 
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Mills at INDEX, WASH. 


Manufacturers of 


Pacific Coast Forest Products 


Send us your Inquiries for:— 


Rough and Sized Timbers 
General Yard Stock 

Rough Green Clears 

Tank Stock 

| MIXED CARS — Lumber and Shingl 
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Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 
Our ‘aoe CEDAR BEVEL SIDING. 
Specialty AND SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 











NICHOLSON ON FACTORY By J.Lee Nicholson, cenit 
ORGANIZATION AND COSTS 2° "S350 eon 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


By J. Lee Nicholson, certified public 


M. A. Mummert, of the Mummert Lumber & Tie Co., is in 
the East on a two weeks’ business trip. 


Morris Welch, of the Lamb-Fish Lumber Co., of Charles- 
ton, Miss., spent a part of the week in Chicago. 


H. M. Halsted, of the Halsted-Hughes Lumber Co., of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., was a local lumber trade visitor on Tuesday. 


F. B. McMullen, of the McMullen-Powell Lumber Co., spent 
part of the week on a northern trip, visiting several points 
in Wisconsin. 


H. J. Thoreson, of the G. W. Jones Lumber Co., Appleton, 
Wis., was in Chicago Tuesday en route to Forrest City, Ark., 
where the company has its hardwood mill. 


After an absence of six years from lumber activities, R. A. 
Dabney has been appointed assistant superintendent of the 
Hallack & Howard Lumber Co. at La Maderia, N. M. 


Mrs. B. H. Smith, wife of the general manager of the 
Longville (La.) mill of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas 
City, Mo., and daughter Mildred are visiting friends in Chi- 
cago. 

George C. Robson, sales manager of the Kinzel Lumber Co., 
Merrill, Wis., and J. H. O’Melia, of the J. H. O’Melia Lumber 
Co., Rhinelander, Wis., were among the early week visitors in 
Chicago. 


J. H. Austin, jr., of Kansas City, Mo., sales manager of the 
W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., was in Chicago part of the week 
conferring with W. L. Godley, sales representative of the 
company in this territory. 


W. C. Boden, sales manager of the Kneeland-McLurg Lum- 
ber Co., Phillips, Wis., and L. H Levisee, of the Scott & Howe 
Lumber Co., Oshkosh, Wis., were among the northern lumber- 
men who spent a part of the week in Chicago. 


The Berrey-Reeves Lumber Co. is adding another dry kiln 
to its plant at Pine Belt, Ala., which will increase the ca- 
pacity of the plant by 20,000 feet. The contract was let to 
the L. Moore Dry Kiln Co., of Jacksonville, Fla. 


F. A. Pyle, inspector for the Illinois Refrigerator Co., of 
Morrison, Ill., has resigned to accept a position with the Sa- 
bine River Lumber & Logging Co., which has two mills at 
Oakdale, La. 


Ben 8. Woodhead, of Beaumont, Tex., president of the Beau- 
mont Lumber Co., while in Chicago this week said that the 
car situation was tightening up and that during the last 
month shipments had not been more than half normal on thai 
account. 


Harry Perkins, sales manager of the Williamson-Kuny Mill 
& Lumber Co., Mound City, IL, was in Chicago Wednesday 
conferring with S. C. Bennett and F. M. Baker of the Hard- 
wood Mills Lumber Co., which represents the Williamson- 
Kuny concern in this territory. 


Clarence E. Slagle, manager of the mill of the Louisiana 
Central Lumber Co., Clarks, La., and C. C. Sheppard, man- 
ager of the Forest Lumber Co., Oakdale, La., operations of the 
Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., of Kansas City, Mo., 
were Chicago visitors late last week. 


L. H. Wheeler, of the Wheeler-Timlin Lumber Co., and J. 
H. Reiser, of the Wausau Lumber Co., were Wausau (Wis.) 
lumbermen who spent a part of the week in Chicago. Both 
said that they were enjoying a fairly good trade, northern 
stocks being short and labor hard to obtain. 


W. W. Gamble, vice president and general manager of the 
Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co., White Lake, Wis., was in Chi- 
cago Tuesday. He said that the new operation of the com- 
pany is moving along as well as thight be expected, consider- 
ing the difficulty in getting sufficient labor. 


J. H. Faust, of the Faust Bros. Lumber Co., Jackson, Miss., 
who has charge of the sales office of the company in Chicago 
territory, is spending two weeks at its mills in the South. 
Another Chicago lumberman now in the South is A. A. 
Henry, vice president of the Metropolitan Lumber Co., who 
is devoting two weeks to visits at yellow pine mills. 


Fire of unknown origin, believed to have started in the 
lumber yard, on Oct. 14 visited the plant of the Kalispell 
Lumber Co., of Essex, Mont. On account of heavy winds 
the company suffered the total loss of its lumber and office, 
including some of the dwelling quarters of employees. The 
sawmill and planer, tho slightly scorched, were saved from 
the flames. The plant is owned by Harry G. Miller and 
Mike Driscoll, deans of the lumber industry of Montana. 


F. R. Gadd, of Cincinnati, Ohio, assistant to the president 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, was in Chicago on Tuesday. He said that much prog- 
ress was being made with the association’s “open price plan” 
and that not only were the members satisfied with it but it 
is a good instrument for securing new members. While 
hardwoods had been experiencing a light market of late, he 
said, improvement was noticeable and more activity is con- 
fidently expected. 


C. F. Thompson, vice president of the C. L. Gray Lumber 
Co., Meridian, Miss., who has been south at the mill of the 
company for two weeks, returned to Chicago Monday. He 
said that at present there is a quiet demand for yard stocks, 
while many mills are kept busy with ship timber, railroad 
and special cutting demand. It is becoming more difficult 
to get labor for lumber operations, said Mr. Thompson, be- 
cause many of the mill hands have left to take jobs in canton- 
ment construction at Jackson and Hattiesburg, Miss., Little 
Rock, Ark., and Montgomery, Ala. 


E. A. Thornton, of the E. A. Thornton Lumber Co., re- 
turned Wednesday from a business trip to Minneapolis, Minn. 
He reports that Minneapolis lumbermen find that line yards 
are buying lumber more actively than they did and that farm- 
ers in the Northwest, now that they have most their harvest- 
ing work completed, are going ahead with new building or 
improvements. There is great disappointment in the North- 
west, he said, because the farmers are not doing what they 
should in supporting the Second Liberty Loan; residents of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul are subscribing handsomely. 


A. L. Jordan, of the A. L. Jordan Lumber Co., Columbia 
Falls, Mont., which wholesales and retails lumber as well as 
operates a planing mill, is spending a few days in Chicago. 
Montana never before had an influx of so many new settlers 
as in the last year, he said, and the State is enjoying pros- 
perity. As wheat is the big Montana crop everybody was 
made happy by a good crop this year. Mr. Jordan said 
everybody thruout the State was greatly interested in war 
preparations, the State was doing its bit nobly, and if he were 
younger he would take a place in the ranks of the fighting 





men. There is lots to do at home, too, he commented, that is 
necessary to make our part in the war successful and he ex 
pects to do his part fully. 


R. S. Whiting, architectural engineer of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, left Wednesday for a two 
weeks’ tour to include Pittsburgh, Pa.; Wheeling, W. Va.; 
Louisville, Ky.; Akron, Cleveland, Columbus, Newark, Spring 
field and Cincinnati, Ohio, and Indianapolis, Ind. While mos; 
of his trip will concern building code work in the citie: 
visited, Mr. Whiting will also make a study of housing condi 
tions in industrial towns, especially from the viewpoint o 
how much wood is used in the construction of homes fo: 
workmen. He expects the coéperation of the local lumber 
men in the places to be visited on matters that will be co: 
sidered. H. R. Isherwood, also of the National forces, wh 
has charge of the trade extension department, is spending 
week visiting retailers in New York State. The itinerary « 
his trip was arranged by Secretary Paul 8S. Collier, secretar 
of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State «© 
New York, while he was in Chicago last week in attendan 
at the manufacturer-retailer conference. 

W. J. Grossman, secretary-treasurer of the Tipler-Gros; 
man Lumber Co., Green Bay, Wis., while in Chicago Tuesda 
told about the new mill that the company is having co: 
structed at Long Lake, Wis. The mill, which is expected ¢ 
be completed in January, will be a single band with a dail 
eapacity of 30,000 feet. The company has a cut that it i 
expected will last fifteen years, consisting of approximate! 
3,000 acres of hardwoods and hemlock. The tract will ru 
about 20 percent hemlock, he said. The company has thiri 
acres already cleared and has under construction eight hom: 
for employes. The plan of the company is to build homes fo 
its workers and sell them to the men on the installment pla 
or rent them, just as they desire. It is also a part of the pre: 
ent arrangement to interest the workers in cut-over lands 
and as fast as the lumber cut is taken off the workers will bi 
privileged to buy the cut-over tracts at low prices and 01 
easy terms. The part of the country where the mill is locate: 
is known favorably for potato production and the compan) 
expects to grow potatoes on a somewhat extensive scale. Thi 
new mill town, which is located on the Chicago & North 
Western Railway, is already putting on enough airs to sup 
port a postoftice and the railroad, will be petitioned to build a 
depot. 


A BOY WHO IS PROUD OF HIS ARMY TRAINING 


Of all the lads who are doing their bit for Uncle Sam per 
haps none could be found more enthusiastic over the training 
he is receiving in the army than J. Stuart Knox, son of J. © 
Knox, of Cadillac, Mich., secretary of the Michigan Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association. 
Stuart, who is 23 years old, 
is first sergeant of Battery 
“BR,” 330th regiment of Field 
Artillery, now located at 
Camp Custer, Battle Creek, 
Mich. He enlisted many 
weeks ago when Uncle Sam 
first called for volunteers, 
and for a time was stationed 
at Fort Sheridan, Ill A 
short while ago, when the 
Camp Custer cantonment was 
ready for occupancy, being a 
Michigan trooper he was 
transferred to Battle Creek. 

Secretary Knox, who was 
in Chicago last week attend 
ing the manufacturer-retailer 
conference at the Hotel La 
Salle, had in his possession a 
letter in which the boy ex- 
plained the reason why he 
had not written his parents 
much in detail lately, the rea- 
son being that he was so en- 
grossed in his work that he 
had time for little but toil 
for Uncle Sam and to study 
to make himself still a better 
soldier for his country. In 
the letter the boy told just 
what his duties were from 
early morning until taps at 9 
p. m., and if there was ever a 
“nothing to do till tomorrow’ letter it was that one. The 
striking part of the letter was the enthusiasm for the train- 
ing in the army and treatment being accorded the boys who 
are preparing themselves to fight for Uncle Sam, especially 
for the consideration the higher officers show for the men. 
Stuart, who at the time of his enlistment was a student in 
the engineering course at the University of Michigan, thinks 
that Uncle Sam is providing a wonderful opportunity for 
young men and he is certainly making the most of his job. 




















J. STUART KNOX. 





NEW CONCERN FOR INDIANA CITY 


W. A. Black, who has been manager of the Allen A. 
Wilkinson Lumber Co. at Princeton, Ind., for the last eight 
years, has resigned and will engage in business with his 
brother, J. C. Black, at Sullivan, Ind. The concern will 
be known as Black Bros. and will handle building material, 
hardware and farm implements, having bought the business 
of Long & Warren. 


TO INVESTIGATE NEW AND OLD USES FOR FIR 


O. P. M. Goss, of Seattle, Wash., consulting engineer of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, who is on an eastern 
investigation trip, spent part of the week in Chicago, and ex- 
pected to leave Friday evening for Dayton, Ohio, where he 
will visit the Wright airplane plant. While in Chicago Mr. 
Goss not only consulted with several architectural engineers 
relative to the use of fir and other west Coast woods but was 
one of the speakers at the convention of the American Rail- 
way Bridge & Building Association, which held its twenty- 
seventh annual convention at the Hotel Sherman on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday. At the afternoon meeting on Tues- 
day Mr. Goss spoke on fir as a material for bridge building 
and Hermann von Schrenk on yellow pine for the same pur- 
pose. Mr. Goss is making the trip to investigate both new 
and old uses for fir and west Coast woods and get especially 
in touch with engineers who plan construction work. He 
will visit the Curtiss airplane plant at Buffalo as well as the 
Dayton plant in order to learn the progress that is being 
made in the use of spruce at these plants in the manufacture 
of airplanes. Speaking of the spruce situation, Mr. Goss ex- 
pressed the belief that the Government thru commandeering 
would be able to obtain all that wood necessary for airplane 
construction. Generally speaking, he said, conditions on the 
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west Coast are improving and that while during the progress 
¢ the I. W. W. strikes lumber production was only about 35 
,ercent of normal it had gradually risen until now it is 75 
yereent of normal. He will spend about two weeks in the 
mast and on his return will remain one week at the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., investigating its work. 





SUBSCRIBE GENEROUSLY TO LIBERTY LOAN 


So far local lumbermen thru local committees of the 
iumbermen’s Association of Chicago have subscribed $628,- 
6°90 to the second Liberty Loan, a sum which speaks for 
itself. During the last few days several of the divisions of 

association have held mectings and planned to carry 

op the campaign. Division ‘“C’’—hardwood wholesalers— 
met on Monday; Divisions “B’—hardwood yards—and ‘‘D” 
pine wholesalers—on Tuesday; Division ‘‘A’’—pine yards 
on Wednesday, and Division ‘G’’—millmen—Thursday 
jeht. The meeting of Division ‘A’? on Wednesday was 
pecially interesting, as the members listened to talks by 

T. Flahiff, a Canadian just recently from the western 
war front, who had seen months of service as a British 

lonial soldier, and by John Fletcher, vice president of the 

rt Dearborn National Bank. Under a plan offered its 
ployees by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN providing for the 
purchase of Liberty bonds on a weekly payment plan, twenty- 

e employees have purchased bonds. 





MISSOURI CROPS MAKE GOOD RECORD 


«. FE, Hatten, president of the I. E. Hatten Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co., of Springfield, Mo., while in Chicago this week said 
ihat, taking the State as a whole, crops were never better. 
lie said, however, that in the vicinity of Springfield there is 
a good deal of $10 land that is not generally considered much 
good. He was raised on a farm and so is operating a small 
farm on the $10 land just to show the people that it is as 
good as any of the most expensive when it is properly culti- 
vated and taken care of. He refused to tell how many 
bushels to the acre his corn is making this year, but did con- 
fess that the plants run from twenty-two to twenty-four rows 
to the ear and stretch a foot rule an inch to measure their 
length. Asa sort of side issue he raised some sweet potatoes 
and just before coming to Chicago brought to town one that 
weighed eight pounds. Mr. Hatten was not certain whether 
it was a real big one or not and is planning to find out when 
he returns to Springfield, and this is published in the hope 
that some of his friends will come along and tell Mr, Hatten 
how large an 8-pound sweet potato really is. Building oper- 
ations have not been any too brisk in Springfield for some 
months, but an improvement is expected by next spring if not 
before, 

Mr. Hatten was accompanied by his family and expected 
to stay in Chicago for a week or so on a vacation. He says 
that the company is operating two motor trucks and while 
he expressed a doubt as to whether this method of delivery 
means any saving over horse delivery he did say that such 
equipment was necessary. Deliveries are made into the coun- 
try and charged for, and the sales territory is expanding. 





WILL FURNISH ‘‘FINEST RED CEDAR SIDING 
EVER PUT ON THE MARKET’’ 

In keeping with its policy of trying to give its customers 
something a little bit better than the other fellow does, the 
l.. D. Carpenter Co., of Seattle, formerly of Everett, Wash., 
how comes to the front with the announcement that it has ar- 
ranged to furnish the trade with the finest red cedar siding 
that has ever been put on the market. That it is something 
special is indicated by the statement that 

“We have not only patented a machine to manufacture this 
siding perfectly, but we have also patented saws, so that now 
we are able to trim this stock right in our mills, smooth as 
a hand saw and at perfect right angles with the board. This 
suves the high priced carpenter all the time he has to spend 
trimming, which has to be done on regular stock.” 

A large percent of the siding used on a house is cut up in 
lengths of from three to five feet, and by manufacturing this 
siding in short lengths it saves the carpenter much work. 
The Carpenter Lumber Co. is making three grades of this 
siding, called respectively “Extras,” ‘‘Clears’” and “Seconds,” 
aud it is expected the stock will run 65 percent Extras, 20 
vercent Clears and 15 percent Seconds. It will all be 6-inch 
siding and will all be 100 percent vertical grain, no matter 
What grade, It will all be guaranteed to lay four inches 
cleor to the weather. ‘The “Extra’’ grade will be 100 percent 
perfeet, but the “Clears” will allow slight defects on the thin 
mice, and a small streak of sap. The ‘Seconds’ will allow 
Slicitly more defects than th@ clears, but is guaranteed as are 
the other grades to lay four inches clear to the weather. 

‘his stock will be shipped by the L. D. Carpenter Lumber 
Co, under its own brand, as this company has built up a 
s}iendid reputation with the buyers of shingles thruout the 
miidle West and East for handling premium brands, its 
Specialty being the “Beaver” and “Premier” brands. The 
hew arrangement to put on the market an especially fine 
grade of red cedar siding is entirely in line with its policy of 
eneavoring to furnish superior products. 


C, O, FRISBIE, JR. 
Chicago 





CAPT. ROBERT FULLERTON, JR. 


HEADS LOCAL LUMBERMEN LIBERTY LOAN 
BOOSTERS 


These are busy days for Frederic T. Boles. Mr. Boles, even 
tho he recently disposed of his interests in the Lord & Bush- 
nell Co. of this city after having been that concern’s presi- 
dent for several years, is still kept in close touch with lum- 
ber business, as he is president of the Great Northern Lum- 
ber Co., of Leavenworth, Wash., one of the large western pro- 





FREDERIC T. BOLES, OF CHICAGO 
Local Lumberman Who Heads Liberty Loan Boosters 


ducers, besides being interested in other lumber companies 
and in timber holdings. But the busiest moments of Mr. Boles 
just now are devoted to work as chairman of the Liberty 
Loan committee of the Chicago Association of Commerce, that 
has been assigned to seek subscriptions in the local lumber 
field. A great campaign is on and it is Mr. Boles’ belief that 
Chicago lumbermen before the second Loan campaign is over 
will have subscribed an amount totaling millions of dollars. 
“Once a lumberman, always a lumberman”’ illustrates Mr. 
Boles’ case, as his interest in the lumber trade is just as. keen 
as while he was a member of one of Chicago’s largest retail 
concerns. Mr. Boles’ office at room 1000 in the Continental 
Bank Building is a busy place, as when he is there Wabash 
6140 is always working either with an outgoing communica- 
tion in which Mr. Boles asks some lumberman to “come 
across” nicely for the Liberty Loan or an incoming message 
in which some local lumberman tells how many bonds he will 
buy. Mr. Boles is an ideal chairman of the Liberty Loan 
Committee because none has a wider acquaintance than he 
and there is none in which local lumbermen bestow more con- 
fidence. He is the type of business man that acts thoroly 
and quickly and is not satisfied with results that are anything 
less than what conforms with the ideals of big business, so 
naturally the lumbermen’s contribution to the Liberty Loan 
can not be anything but large as long as Mr. Boles is at the 
head of the work. 

“A bond for every family’’—that is what is going to result 
from Liberty Loan campaigns in America in the belief of Mr. 
Boles, and, earrying his idea further, it might be well said 
that “A Bond for Every Family” is the first step toward “A 
Home for Every Family.” If there are any who think that 
Mr. Boles is out of the lumber business a moment’s chat with 
him will be convincingly otherwise, as he is just as actively 
interested as he ever was in the business, and just now the 
Liberty Loan and the lumber business are twin thoughts with 
him, 





TO BE IN THE THICK OF THE FIGHT FOR 
DEMOCRACY 

More and more lumbermen or sons of lumbermen are get 
ting into the greatest game ever played—beating the kaiser. 
Not only have the ranks of lumbermen thruout the country 
contributed to the national army in a splendid manner but 
now one of the big heads of the industry is forming a regi- 
ment of Forest Engineers, which will consist of 7,500 men 
who have received training in the various branches of lum- 
bering, especially in the woods and at the mills. The ac- 
companying illustration presents four men who expect to be 
shortly in the army abroad that will fight America’s part in 
the conflict for democracy as against autocracy. They are 


Maj. George L. Wood, of Baltimore, Md.; Capt. R. R. Gard-’ 


ner, Portland, Ore.; Capt. Robert Fullerton, jr., of St. Louis, 
Mo., and C, O. Frisbie, jr., of Chicago. 








Maj. George L. Wood is well known in the lumber fra- 
ternity, being associated with his brother, R. E. Wood, in the 
R. E. Wood Lumber Co., Baltimore, Md. Major Wood, who 
is already in France, has been vice president and general 
manager of the company since its organization and has 
taken an active part in the planning and operating of its 
plants, Major Wood’s friends are counted by the number 
of his acquaintances and his patriotism is shown by the 
sacrifice he is making in his temporary severing of his busl- 
ness relations and going to the European war front as one 
of Uncle Sam’s fighters. 

Capt. R. R. Gardner, of Portland, Ore., who stopped in 
Chicago this week on his way east, is vice president of the 
R. R. Gardner Co., well known timberland estimator of the 
West coast. Captain Gardner is a captain in the 20th Forest 
Engineers, which is to be commanded by Maj. 8S. O. Johnson, 
of the Weed Lumber Co., of San Francisco. Other majors 
are George H. Kelly, of Portland, Ore., a member of the 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., of Eugene, Ore.; H. D. Langille, of 
Portland, Ore., formerly with James D. Lacey & Co. While 
here Captain Gardner said that his enlistment in the army 
would in no way affect the work of his company and that 
the Chicago office would remain in charge of Morton Butler, 
who is president of the company, and the Portland office would 
be in charge of W. A. Pettigrove. 

Capt. Robert Fullerton, jr., of St. Louis, Mo., son of Robert 
Fullerton and nephew of S. H. Fullerton of the Chicago Lum- 
ber & Coal Co., and himself formerly in charge of the cypress 
department of that concern, has left Camp Doniphan, Fort 
Sill, Okla., under sealed orders for an unknown destination. 
Captain Fullerton was one of the organizers of the Fifth Regi- 
ment, Missouri National Guard. The Fifth and First Mis- 
souri Regiments recently were combined into one regiment to 
be known henceforth as the One Hundred and Thirty-eighth 
Infantry. Lieut.-Col. E. J. McMahon, of the Fifth, has been 
assigned to the Depot Brigade. Colonel McMahon was the St. 
Louis representative of the Lyon Cypress Co. and is well 
known in the lumber trade. He saw service on the border as 
a captain in the First Missouri. 

C. O. Frisbie, jr., is a son of C, O. Frisbie, president of the 
Cornell Wood Products Co., of Chicago and Cornell, Wis. 
He has enlisted in the American Field Service and expects to 
be in France before many weeks. Young Frisbie has had 
military training, as he attended the Howe Military School 
at Howe, Ind., and also was a student at the University of 
Wisconsin. He is full of enthusiasm over an opportunity to 
be one of the members of America’s “Berlin or Bust’’- brigade 
and he not only volunteered for the service but expects to 
pay his own expenses in every way and work without re- 
muneration. Young Frisbie’s father is not only president of 
the Cornell Wood Products Co. but is interested in other 
large concerns, and is also an active war worker, being presi- 
dent of the American Agricultural Cadets’ Association, and 
he has taken an active part in Red Cross and Liberty Bond 
work, If there is any one more eager to go to France 
than the lad himself it is the boy’s father, 

F. W. Horstkotte, of Spokane, Wash., well known west 
Coast millwright, has also enlisted in the Forest Engineers 
and has left home to join Major Johnson’s forces. During 
his absence the business of his concern will be carried on as 
usual and the Spokane office will be in charge of Thornton 
Fay, who was in the employ of the old firm of Dion & Horst- 
kotte. The company has under construction sawmills for 
the Baird-Harper Lumber Co., of Warland, Mont., and the 
Crookston Lumber Co., of Bemidji, Minn. 





URGE EQUIPMENT SUITABLE FOR TRAFFIC 
OFFERED 


At a meeting of the traffic committee of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association held last week in Chicago 
one of the subjects discussed was the question of equipping 
open and gondola cars for the transportation of lumber. It 
was related that the carriers had agreed upon a plan for bulk- 
heading lumber and those in attendance thought that the 
bulkheading of lumber carried on open cars was practical, and 
not only should a uniform method be decided upon but that 
the question of whether the lumbermen should be required to 
bear the increased cost or it should be borne by the carriers 
as their duty to supply suitable equipment for transporta- 
tion should be decided. The association will seek a satisfac- 
tory adjustment of the matter. Correspondence was read 
from the National Industrial Traffic League regarding the 
possible shrinkage of lumber in transit and following discus- 
sion the following resolution was passed : 

“Resolved, That lumber does not usually shrink in weight 
in transit and that the initial weight should govern except 
when reweighing shows a palpable error.” 

The directors will be asked that the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association take a membership in the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League, which is the leading or- 
ganization among shippers in the country. 

Another resolution was passed asking the employment of 
a traffic representative in Washington, D. C., and another 
resolution, relating to the desirability of reporting of lum- 
ber statistics by the carriers be resumed, was also passed. 
The latter read as follows: 

“WHEREAS, Considerable use has been made in the past of 
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tics have not been published since the year 1914; and 

“WHEREAS, These statistics have been found to be of much 
value in determining the relatively high average yield to the 
carriers of the lumber tonnage; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Interstate Commerce Commission be 
petitioned to order carriers at the earliest practicable moment 
uniformly to resume reporting such statistics annually; and 
further be it 

“Resolved, That until such action be taken the Interstate 
Commerce Commission be respectfully urged to hold as rea- 
sonable a request in any proceeding in which lumber rates 
are involved that the carriers concerned compile such data 
for a single month.” 

Other important traffic matters were discussed. 





TELLS OF CONDITIONS ON THE WEST COAST 


That the fir manufacturers will have their troubles for 
many months to come, despite success in breaking the I. W. 
W. strikes, is the word brought from the Pacific coast by A. J. 
Sine, who has returned after a six weeks’ trip among the mills. 
Mr. Sine, who represents several west coast mills in this mar- 
ket, visited many places from Vancouver, B. C., to San Fran- 
cisco, and everywhere he found mill men loaded down with 
troubles, but, like Job, they were patient. ‘Somewhere the 
sun is shining” is their attitude, he said, and in time it may 
get around to them. The fact that the strike is broken does 
not mean that the mills will not suffer from a labor shortage, 
and the outlook is that the mills will lack men for months. 
The national army has taken thousands of men who pre- 
viously had been employed at woods or mill work, while many 
had left to find employment in parts of the country paying 
higher wages. There is no surplus of logs in sight anywhere, 
he found, and no big stocks are on hand. A large volume of 
high class cutting business is to be had, but difficulty in get- 
ting the logs checks this trade. Most of the mills have 
stocks of No. 2 they desire to move, but there is not much de- 
mand for yard stocks anywhere. In cutting the special stuff, 
so much in demand, the log of course produces so much 
of common that is not finding a market at present. ‘Mill 
men don*t know where they are at,” said Mr. Sine. “That is 





A. J. SINE AND “SOME FIR TREE” 


exactly the situation I found everywhere, “and they have very 
little with which to base judgment on the future.” 

Mr. Sine of course saw many fir trees while he was away, 
but he took a liking to one especially, so had his picture taken 
alongside of it. The accompanying cut is a reproduction of 
the picture. The fir tree stands in Rainier National Park 
along the highway leading to the peak of Mount Rainier. A 
glance will show that it is “‘some tree,” as Mr. Sine puts the 
description of it. 





LUMBERMEN BEING TAUGHT AIRPLANE PART 
INSPECTION 


Not all the inspection of the lumber going into the con- 
struction of airplanes is to be made at the point of manufac- 
ture by any means, and Uncle Sam is taking steps thoroly to 
train men in the inspection of all the wooden parts, as well 
as metal parts, that go into the construction of the machine. 
At the plant of the Curtiss Aeroplane Co., in Buffalo, N. Y., 
the Government maintains an aircraft inspection school 
in which about sixty men are constantly receiving instruction, 
one set following right behind another. Of the sixty men, 
ten are receiving instruction in the inspection of wooden 
parts. After ten days of instruction at the Curtiss plant, they 
are sent to the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., 
for a further week’s course and then they return to Buffalo 
or are sent elsewhere to go to work. 

E. L. Barr, formerly of the Barr-Holaday Lumber Co., of 
Greenfield, Ohio; Harry F. Batchelder, formerly of the R. H. 
Stevens Lumber Co., Boston, Mass.; and R. G. McKeon, for- 
merly of the Tisdale Lumber Co., New York City, are three of 
the young lumbermen who have entered this service and who 
passed thru Chicago this week on their way to Madison for 
further instructions. 

Naturally, the Government is taking lumbermen to inspect 
the wooden parts that go into the airplanes so that, while 
the course of instruction may not seem to be very long, they 
have the essential training that enables them quickly to com- 
prehend the necessary points in the inspection. The status 
of men in this service is that they are civilians in the army 
service. They told very interestingly of the manner in which 
inspection is made of the wood going into airplane construc- 
tion and the very great care exercised in making each part as 
nearly perfect as possible. At present, the Curtiss company 
is using spruce as much as possible but quite a bit of ash is 
necessarily used. For the propellers, mahogany is used prin- 
cipally, with a small amount of quartered white oak. The 
quartered white oak is giving excellent satisfaction and, while 
mahogany will be used as long as possible, and some black 
walnut, it is thought that white oak will soon be the prin- 
cipal wood used for propeller building. Some doubt is felt as 
to the possibility of securing enough spruce, so that the ex- 
pectation is that more ash will be used and possibly some 
rock elm as well as Douglas fir. It is interesting to note that 
longleaf pine has also been suggested as a possible substitute 
and may be tried out soon. 






RETURNS TO THE PACIFIC COAST 


After being in close touch with lumber manufacturing an 
marketing on the north Pacific coast for nearly thirty years, 
E. I. Garland has left the sales force of the Weyerhaecusi; 
Sales Co. to return to the West to become sales manager «{ 
the Silver Falls Timber Co., Silverton, Ore. This move 
takes him back into the Coast country with which he is 
familiar and where he has many friends. Mr. Garland learne.| 
the lumber business when a boy at Meridean, Wis., when }h\is 
father, the late J. B. Garland, was manager of the Meride::,, 
Lumber Co. In 1888 he went West with his father, w)» 
bought a mill and timber at Bucoda, Wash., and organized t!,o 





E. I. GARLAND, OF SILVERTON, ORE. ; 
Sales Manager for Big West Coast Interests 


Seatco Manufacturing Co., one of the earliest concerns to 
market fir lumber in the middle West and East. 

For a number of years Mr. Garland was in charge of s:les 
for the Bloedel-Donovan Lumber Mills, at its general offices 
in Seattle, and, prior to that, was in charge of the Mi:ne- 
apolis office of this concern. Mr. Garland’s knowledge of 
west coast lumber and his extensive acquaintance with the 
trade will qualify him to look after the sales of the Silver 
Falls Timber Co., whose plant at Silverton, Ore., is the last 
word, as it were, in western sawmills. Constructed and oper- 
ated under the supervision and management of Myron C. 
Woodard, the plant is equipped with every facility for manu- 
facturing, drying, working up and shipping Douglas fir |um- 
ber. The company has its own railroad and a vast quantity 
of timber to draw upon for scores of years, assuring its cus- 
tomers a staple supply of high grade Douglas fir and western 
hemlock lumber products. Jacob Mortenson, of Oak [l’ark, 
Ill., is president of the company and C. F. Latimer, of (hi- 
cago, is its treasurer, both for many years well known mi:nu- 
facturers of Wisconsin white pine and later interested in 
southern as well as Pacific coast mill concerns. The plant 
operates ten hours a day only and turns out nearly 250,000 
feet daily. 





SECURES GENERAL UTILITY MAN 


SEATTLE, WasSH., Oct. 15.—In keeping with its policy of 
expansion the Lester W. David Lumber Co., Henry build- 
ing, this city, has secured the services of Walter J. Elliott 
as all-round general utility man to assist U. K. Swift, en- 
eral manager of the company. Mr. Elliott is well known in 





WALTER J. ELLIOTT, SEATTLE, WASH. ; 
New Acquisition to Staff of Lester W. David Lumber C0. 


lumber circles on the north Pacific coast and also ha an 
extended acquaintance with the trade thruout the m. ‘dle 
West and East which he has been visiting off and on, 1 4 
selling capacity, for a number of years. A native of Men: =a, 
Wis., he learned the lumber business with the Men sha 
Woodenware Co. in its distributing yard at Menasha ‘or 
several years prior to going to Hoquiam, Wash., tn 190 to 
enter the shipping department of the North Western Lui ver 
Co. With this concern he remained until four-years ‘59, 
working in the different departments about ea yard «nd 
mill and entering the office as an order clerk. e.worke uP 
into the sales department. and for the last four: years of his 
connection with the North Western Lumber €d,) was in 
charge of sales and made: frequent visits, to Xie lumber 
markets of the middle West and Hast. 

After leaving this concern he sold fir doots. fn the Hast 
for the Ideal Door Co., Hoquiam, for a year and ashalf. He 
then served.a year as secretary ‘of the Pacific Coast Ship- 
pers’ Association, Seattle, during which™time he put the 
affairs of this organization on a practical ‘business " isis. 
He then returned to the North Western Lumber Co., trav 
eling in the East for it for about fifteen months. He ee an 
extended acquaintance with‘the mills on the Coast as well 
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as the buying trade in the East and his connection with 

che Lester W. David Lumber Co. will tend to strengthen its 
icilities for marketing north Pacific coast forest products. 
This company has recently arranged to handle the output 
* twenty-six upright shingle machines in British Columbia 

~iaking XXXXX and XX shingles, and it will specialize here- 
ter on a strictly high grade British Columbia shingle. 
his will be in addition to marketing everything in the 
iy of north Pacific coast forest products. 





"RADE PAPER MEN HOLD ANNUAL MEETING 


The twelfth annual convention of the Associated Business 
ipers (Inc.) of the United States was held at the Congress 
tel, Chicago, on Thursday, Friday and Saturday of last 
eek, This was in the nature of a “war conference,” and 
any of the addresses dealt with the business problems 
‘sought to the fore by the world conflict, especially since the 
irticipation therein of the United States. 
Apart from the discussion of topics mainly interesting to 
iblishers, which, it may be remarked in passing, were very 
»oly handled by speakers thoroly conversant with their sub- 


jects, mostly men connected with trade publications, there 


yere several important addresses upon business topics of 
neral interest by men prominent in other fields of activity. 

. Friday afternoon Waddell Catchings, chairman of the com- 

ittee of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States on 

jperation with the Council of National Defense, spoke on 

‘he Coérdination of Business and Government.” Mr. Catch- 

‘s told of the splendid work which has been and is being 
‘cue by the large number of prominent business men in many 
ines who are coéperating with the Council of National De- 
fonse, and bespoke the help of the trade press in bringing 
me to the various industries which it represents the vital 
d of the closest codrdination of business and Governmental 
:vencies for the successful prosecution of the war. 

Ile was followed by R. H. Aishton, of Chicago, president of 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway, ‘who spoke upon 
rransportation Problems.” In connection with the enormous 
increase in volume of both freight and passenger traflic since 
the United States entered the war, Mr. Aishton stated that 
with no more equipment than they had two years ago the 
railroads have handled a 50 percent increase of traffic. Their 
problems have been further complicated by the shortage of 
inbor due to enlistments, his road alone having lost about 
1.000 men from that cause. Notwithstanding, thru the co- 
ordination of effort made possible by the authority voluntarily 
vested by the railroads of the country in the Railways’ War 
Board, and by the coédperation of the shipping public in load- 
ing cars to full capacity and unloading promptly, the traffic 
has been taken care of. The real crisis, however, is now at 
hand, and Mr. Aishton emphasized the need of continued 
vigilance along the lines just mentioned. 

The annual banquet, held Friday evening in the Gold Room 
of the Congress Hotel, was a notable affair. After a menu 
which showed no sign of having been Hooverized had been 
disposed of, Toastmaster Arthur J. Baldwin, of the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., New York, introduced Charles S. Whit- 
man, governor of New York, who spoke upon “‘The War Re- 
sponsibilities of Business and the Business Press.’”’ There 
was present as guest of honor T. P. O’Connor, the famous Irish 
Nationalist leader and member of the British Parliament from 
Liverpool, familiarly known thruout the English-speaking 
world as “Tay Pay.” The distinguished guest made some 
very pointed remarks concerning kaiserism and Prussian 
methods of warfare, mingling Irish wit and satire with the 
tiercest invective. His fiery eloquence repeatedly brought the 
assemblage to its feet with waving napkins and vociferous 
applause. ‘We on the other side of the water,” said he, 
‘never asked if America would come into the war; the only 





question with us was when your country would come in.” 
“TI don’t know America as well as I wish I did,’ he added, 
“but I do know that while she is hard to start she is still 
harder to stop. America will see this thing thru, and before 
she quits Prussian militarism will be forever done for.” 
The next speaker was John W. O’Leary, president of the 


. Chicago Association of Commerce, whose subject was “The 


Nation’s Business.” He alluded to the effect which the policy 
of priority of shipments has already had upon business in 
many lines, and stated his belief that this principle will be 
still further extended; that everything directly or indirectly 
needed for the conducting of the war must have first place 
in manufacture and transportation even tho it results in the 
elimination of non-essentials. 

The closing address of the evening was by Douglas 
Malloch—the Lumberman Poet—whose theme was “The 
Seven Sinners of Business.” Despite the lateness of the hour 
and the fact that the hearers were already pretty well “fed 
up” with the flow of soul and feast of reason that had pre- 
ceded, before he had spoken a minute even the blasé New 
Yorkers began to sit up and evince a new interest in life. 
Frequent and hearty applause proved that Mr. Malloch’s 
humor, philosophy and poetry “gets across’ with a critical 
audience of trade journalists just as it always does with a 
bunch of lumbermen hearers. 

A pleasant feature of the evening was the presentation 
to A. A. Gray, the retiring president, of a very handsome 
traveling bag, loaded—tho probably not quite to “full visible 
capacity”—with Liberty bonds. R. Marshall, of Detroit, 
made the presentation in a few fitting remarks. 





LUMBERMAN TO ADMINISTER IOWA FUEL 
PRICES 


Lumbermen everywhere are getting in the limelight as 
able aids to the Government in carrying on the war and 
watching the interests at home. Perhaps no more con- 
spicuous instance of this is afforded than that of Charles 
Webster, president of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, who was recently appointed fuel administrator for 
Iowa. The appointment was made by Federal Fuel Adminis- 
trator Harry A. Garfield and already Mr. Webster is located 
at Des Moines, the capital, and giving most of his time to the 
work. Mr. Webster, whose home is in Waucoma, Iowa, was 
in attendance last week in Chicago at the manufacturer- 
retailer conference and received the congratulations of his 
many friends on his selection for the post. He expressed an 
opinion that reduced coal prices to the consumer will not re- 
duce production at the mines, but beyond that was reticent 
about matters relating to his new office. Mr. Webster has 
been such an efficient official that he has been president of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association for several years and 
it looks as if the members will never permit him to relinquish 
the job. He is not only well known as a retailer of lumber 
but is prominent in many ways in his home town, his State 
and beyond. 

Another lumberman to receive an appointment to a State 
war body recently is C. W. Croty of Tomah, Wis., who has 
been chosen market commissioner for Wisconsin. Mr. Croty 
is best known in the trade as a lumber salesman, having been 
connected with several well known manufacturers. The ap- 
pointment was made by Governor E. L. Philipp, himself a 
former lumberman. Mr. Croty is head of one of the depart- 
ments of the Wisconsin State Council of Defense and it will 
be his duty to put into action regulations that will bring the 
producer and the consumer closer together and create a 
greater market for farm products as well as a reduction in 
prices to the consumer. Mr. Croty’s office is now at the 
State capitol building at Madison. 








BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Montgomery—The Alabama Lumber Co. is 
now owned by Watson & Dillard. 

ARKANSAS. Boynton—The Boynton Land & Lumber 
Co, has been succeeded by the Anderson-Poorman Manu- 
facturing Co., with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. 

Little Rock—The Arkmo Lumber Co. has increased its 
e»pital from $100,000 to $200,0000, which is fully paid up. 
CALIFORNIA. Reedley—The Reedley Planing Mill is 
w owned by V. G. Johnson. 

FLORIDA. Branford—The Branford Lumber & Shingle 
. has purchased the plant of Mercer & Bass and is re- 
ilding it. “s 
GEORGIA. Brooklet—The Shearwood Lumber Co. has 
s ld out to the Rothesay Lumber Co., of Bainbridge. 
!DAHO. Nampa—E. B. Robertson has been succeeded 
’ the Independent Lumber Co. 
{LLINOIS. Chicago—The General Specialty Co. has 
anged its name to the Chicago Woodcraft Co. and de- 
eased its capital to $5,000. 
INDIANA. Burlington-Cutler—The correct name of the 
irlington Lumber Co. is the Barnard Lumber Co. | 
Gosport—The Gosport Hardware & Lumber Co. is the 
: a to A. J. Sanders & Sons and the Gosport Hard- 
are Co. 

IOWA. Nichols—W. E. Loeb & Co. are succeeded by 

iwrence Foley. 

KANSAS. Stuttgart—Martin Kistner has sold out to 

G. Weinman. 

Waverly—The Star Grain & Lumber Co. has bought out 
ne Waverly Lumber Co. 

_Wilburton—The Star Lumber Co. has sold out to the 
“. M. Deal Lumber Co., of Wichita. . 

LOUISIANA. Tillman—The J. C. Hill Lumber Co. is 

ut of business. 

_ MICHIGAN. Saginaw—The S. L. Eastman Flooring Co. 
1as dissolved. 

MISSOURI. Appleton City—The Forest Park Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by C. E. Herrman. 

NEBRASKA. Ewing—The Nebraska Lumber & Live 
Stock Co. has been succeeded by P. M. Conger. 

NEW MEXICO. Carlsbad—The Carlsbad Lumber Co. 
has sold out to the Kemp Lumber Co., of Roswell. 
_.NORTH DAKOTA. Golva—The Schulz Lumber Co. and 
Thompson & Stackwell have sold out to the Thompson 
Yards (Inc.). 

OHIO. Chillicothe—E. R. Clarridge has closed his tem- 

porary office at this point and returned to Columbus, Ohio, 
where he has become affiliated with the Buckeye Lumber 
Exchange, manufacturers’ agents. 
_Cincinnati—The offices of the Young Lumber Co., a West 
Virginia corporation, has moved from Cincinnati to 
Charleston, W. Va. The Charleston office will be under 
the management of George D. Hawkins, who is secretary- 
treasurer of the concern. The company will handle the 
output of several mills in Mississippi, Alabama and Louisi- 
ana, and a strictly wholesale business in yellow pine and 
cypress will be maintained. 


OREGON. Goldson—The Phelps Lumber Co, has dis- 
solved. 


Portland—The Fir Lumber Manufacturing Co. has in- 
creased its capital to $75,000. : 

Sandy—The Sandy Fir Lumber Co. is out of business. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Waddle—The McNitt-Huyette Lum- 
ber Co. is now located at Bellefonte, Pa. ee 

York—The Keystone Farm Machine Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Keystone Machinery Co. 

VIRGINIA. Westpoint—Veasey & Bullock (Inc.) have 
been succeeded by Veasey & Morris. 

WASHINGTON. Everett—Notice of a change in capi- 
talization from $40,000 to $100,000 was recently filed by the 
Jamison Lumber & Shingle Co. 

Ridgefield—Groat Bros. have been succeeded by the 
Overland Lumber Co. 

Walla Walla—The E. G. Cox Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Brix-Sand Lumber Co., with headquarters 
at Portland, Ore. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—The plant of the Cen- 
tral Veneer Co. was sold at public auction to the Wood 
Mosaic Co., of New Albany, Ind. The plant will be put 
into operation by the purchasers in the near future. 

WISCONSIN. Dorchester—O. Paulson has been suc- 
ceeded by the Wheeler-Timlin Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters at Wausau. 


_. Wausau—The Gill-Andrews Lumber Co. has increased 
its capital from $30,000 to $40,000. 


INCORPORATIONS 


_ ALABAMA. Eutaw—H. O. Gosha Timber Co. has been 
incorporated to engage in a general lumber business. The 
company, which is capitalized at $2,100, was incorporated 
by H. O. Gosha and others. 

ARKANSAS. Little Rock—Mossman Lumber Co., of 
Indiana, has incorporated to deal in lumber. 


COLORADO. Nucla—Nucla Lumber & Power Co.; 
authorized capital $25,000. Incorporators: C. N. Gile, C. 
W. Lockwood and S. M. Preston. 

FLORIDA. Gardner—Conwell Lumber Co. has been in- 
corporated to operate lumber plants and naval stores etc. 
The concern is capitalized at $50,000 and has as its officers 
H. F. Davis, president; W. G. Wells, vice president; and 
C. L. Walter, secretary and treasurer. 

Live Oak—Branford Lumber & Shingle Co.; authorized 
capital $100,000. The officers are: President, H. W. Tay- 
lor; vice president and general manager, L. B. Sutton; 
secretary and treasurer, O. S. Haworth. 

St. Petersburg—Pinellas Novelty Works have been in- 
corporated to engage in woodworking, turning and nov- 
elty business, including dealings in lumber, millwork and 
building materials; authorized capital, $10,000. J. B. Will- 
iams is president; Frank G. McIntyre, vice president; and 
Howard K. Haines, secretary and treasurer. 

_ GEORGIA. Lumpkin—McGregor Lumber Co.; author- 
ized capital $10,000; P. A. McGregor and others. 

Rome—Etowah Cooperage Co.; authorized capital $10,- 
000; A. G. Montgomery, R. A. Denny and others. 

IDAHO. Boise—Banks Lumber Co. has been incorpo- 
rated by H. E. Beatty, G. L. Zimmerman and J. C. Man- 
ville with an authorized capital of $50,000. 


INDIANA. Freeland Park—Freeland Park Lumber Co. 
has been incorporated with an authorized capitalization 
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it The Blow Selling Organization: 


That Counts MINNEAPOLIS, C. M. Rhone. 


DENVER, Dwight H. Elder. 
30 Cars 


POCATELLO, Angell & Sturgeon, Inc. 
Every 10 Hours 








(E. T. Sturgeon.) 


SALT LAKE CITY, Angell & Sturgeon, Inc. 
(R. C. Angell and R. E. Lewis.) 


GRAND ISLAND, 
McCormick & White, (T. P. White) 


CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lbr Co., 
(Wilber Hattery, Jr., Mgr. West. Dept.) 


OMAHA AND SIOUX CITY 
McCormick & White, Brandeis 
Theatre Bidg., Omaha, Nebr. 


We are proving daily to 
Eastern buyers that here 
is the place to send orders 
for Douglas Fir. Let us 
quote you next time on 
anything you may need. 





Douglas Fir Lumber Company 





PORTLAND, OREGON 


Manufacturing Merchants. 
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Chas. R. McCormick & Co. 


E, H. MEYER, Mgr. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


LARGE TIMBERS, TIES, RAILWAY 
MATERIAL, MINING TIMBERS 


Special Bills for Rush Orders Are Our Specialty 


Telecode 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. g 
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St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agents: 


CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO., Fife Building. 
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Fir am | 
Cedar PLING 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggims Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 








Pacific Coast 


Lumber 
Sullivan & Forbes, Inc. 


10th Floor Northwestern Bank Bidg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 











# * 9. Seventy-two pages of tables, 
The American Lumberman s showing the contents of any 


Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner number of pieces of dimen- 

sion lumber from 1x8-10 to 
12x20-40, including also table of freights, weights of lumber, 
shingles, lath, doors, sash, blinds, styles of siding and the differ- 
ent log scales. Twenty-five cents, postpaid, five copies $1. 








{American Lamberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago | 
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CALIFORNIA 


— 
California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
% Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 























MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
il eg Factory and Pattern Stock 
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Buy Redwood 
Direct From the Mill 


If you are not familiar with the many selling 
points and individual characteristics of Redwood, 
now is the time to investigate it. Your customers 
will be demanding it and if you are unable to 
supply their needs you are opening the door for 
your competitor. - 


Take our tip and place your 








order today for 
| “Noyo Brand” | 
oyo Bran 
» Wide Finish Tanks Lattice : 
Shingles Siding Factory 
Silo Stock Mouldings Lumber 


Buy it direct from the mill in straight or mixed 
cars. We mix to suit your needs and guarantee 
y prompt shipments and satisfaction. 


Write for Prices Today. 


Union Lumber Company 
LL FORT BRAGG, CAL. _| 
—— | —~] ——] ——]—]——]——/—/——| 


REDWOOD 
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ALBION LUMBER CO. 


THEODORE LERCH, 
Sales Manager, 
Hobart Bidg., San Francisco 


Mills, Yards and Gen’! Offices, 


Albion, California. 











merican Trading 


244 California St. 


7 Company 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. /. 


For more than thirty years we have been supplying 
the needs of exacting users of 


California 
| White and Sugar Pine | 











CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square 
timber and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





of $5,000. Directors are J. C. McKibben, A. W. Nelson and 
H. E. Cook. < 


KENTUCKY. Benton—Lents Spring Hub Co.; author- 
ized capital $2,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Biloxi—Coast Ship Co., has been incor- 
porated. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Anderson-Poorman Manufactur- 


ing Co. has incorporated with a capitalization of $100,000. 
The officers of the company are William P. Anderson and 
A. J. Poorman. The company will engage in the manu- 
facture of hardwood lumber and its mill will be located 
at Boynton, Ark. 

NEBRASKA. Gothenburg—T. lL. Carroll Co. in business 
here has incorporated with an authorized capital of 
$50,000. 

Thedford—J. M. Turner Lumber Co. has been incorpo- 
rated. 

NEW YORK. Rochester—Rochester Parquet Floor Co. 
(to manufacture hardwood flooring ete.); authorized capi- 
tal $10,000. Incorporators: Albert J. Deyoe, Emma Deyoe 
and William F. Miller. ‘ 

New York City—Aronoff Co. (to engage in timbering 
and the manufacture of boxes, shooks etc.); authorized 
capital $1,000; incorporated by Rose Aronoff, Louis Aronoff 
and Fannie Altschuler. 

OKLAHOMA. Miami—Bradley Independent Lumber Co. 
has been incorporated by J. M. Barber, S. D. Powell and 
L. H. Hammon, and is capitalized at $50,000. 

OREGON. Portland—Commonwealth Lumber Co.; au- 
thorized capital $5,000. ; 

Portland—McDougall Timber Co.; authorized capital 
$75,000. The incorporators are James B. Kerr, Charles E. 
McCullock and G. C. Frisbie. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Sumter—Imperial Lumber Co.; 
authorized capital $5,000; C. D. Brunk, president-treas- 
urer; F. B. Creech, vice president; A. M. Broughton, sec- 
retary. 


TEXAS. Platt—Platt Lumber Co. has been incor- 
porated. 
WASHINGTON. Raymond—Larkin Logging Co. was 


recently incorporated by John Larkin and Thomas Edward 
with an authorized capital of $30,000. ’ 

Seattle—Black Bear Shingle Co., authorized capital $10,- 
000; John J. Maney and Clifford Mooers. 

Seattle—Wilson Shipyards have incorporated. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—United Casket Co. has 
incorporated to manufacture cloth-covered wooden cas- 
kets; authorized capital $10,000; G. W. Watts, Fred W. 
Castle, H. C. Harvey and others. 

WISCONSIN. Oshkosh—Banderob-Chase Manufactur- 
ing Co.; authorized capital $64,500; to succeed partnership 
business conducted under same name. The incorporators 
are W. J. Banderob, George W. Banderob and J. C. Scheer. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA. Chapman—The W. T. Smith Lumber Co. 
will rebuild its dry kilns, recently destroyed by fire, and 
undertake additional improvements. 

FLORIDA. Kenansville—The Hobart, Hunter & Feitner 
Co., of New York, is building a cypress mill. The company 
has stumpage property in southern Florida. 

GEORGIA. Macon—The Jeffreys, Moyers Manufactur- 
ing Co. (care of Macon Chamber of Commerce) contem- 
plates the erection of a lumber plant. 

IDAHO. Harrison—The Grant Lumber Co. will rebuild 
its mill and begin logging operations at its camps in the 
near future. 

IOWA. Sheldon—The West-Hart Lumber Co. is erect- 
ing a modern office building at its yards. The structure 
will be one story high, 20x40 feet in size, of matt brick. 
All modern conveniences found in an up-to-date office 
building will be installed. 

MICHIGAN. Ludington—The MHaskell Manufacturing 
Co. is erecting a $1,000,000 addition to its factory and will 
employ 3,000 men to make veneer parts for airplanes. 

MISSISSIPPI. Ellisville—Anderson Bros. are erecting 
a mill at this point. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Fayetteville—A double-decked 
circular saw with resaw, having a daily capacity of 25,00¢ 
feet, was recently installed by the Oakland Lumber Co. 
The company is planning the installation of a planing mill 
to be completed in 90 days. 

OREGON. Coquille—The Sitka Spruce Co. is making 
extensive improvements at its mill, preparatory to a heavy 
winter run on special stock for war needs. Contracts are 
being let for a new water supply, a full electric lighting 
system, extension of railroad platforms and additional 
machinery. 

Houlton—The Milton Creek Logging Co. is installing an 
electric power plant for use in lighting the offices, camp 
and employees’ dwellings. The contract for the initial 
wiring calls for putting lights into 42 buildings. 

Wendling—The planing mill of the Booth-Kelly Lumber 
Co., recently destroyed by fire, is being rebuilt. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Wiggins—The Savannah River 
Lumber Co., will rebuild its sawmill, which was burned 


recently. 
NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Sylacauga—Establishment of a lumber 
plant to cost approximately $250,000 has been started by 
the Wisconsin-Alabama Lumber Co. The company owns 
35,000 acres of timberland in Coosa County. 

ARKANSAS. Hamburg—The Ashley Lumber Co., a 
concern recently incorporated for $40,000, is opening a yard 
here. 

Trippe—T. E. Nelson, L. C. Smith and J. M. Cannon re- 
cently organized a company and will build a sawmill. 


CALIFORNIA. Manteca—P. L. Ashmore recently began 
business. 
FLORIDA. Apalachicola—The Gulf-Cuba Corporation, 


a ship building concern, has been organized with a capital 
stock of $50,000. S. E. Rice, jr., heads the organization. 

Tampa—T. B. Sherrill and M. P. Mickler recently pur- 
chased timber on a tract near Lake Thonotosassa. They 
will build a sawmill and cut lumber for use in building 
wooden ships. 

GEORGIA. Gibson—Thompson & Wilson have engaged 
in the sawmill and lumber business. 

ILLINOIS. Garden Plain—Matthew H. Potter & Sons, 
of Morrison, have entered the trade here. 

Ziegler—The Stotlar Herrin Lumber Co., with headquar- 
ters at Herrin, has begun business here. 

1OWA. Barnum—The Barnum Lumber Co., 
began business. 

Des Moines—A,. Ancell has begun the commission lum- 
ber business. 

KENTUCKY. 
yard here. 

Paris—William Butler is opening a yard here. 

MISSISSIPPI. Corinth—The McNally-Knebel 
Co., of St. Louis, Mo., has entered the trade. 

Lepanto—The Mossman Lumber Co., incorporated under 
the laws of Indiana, with general offices at this point, will 
engage in business in Arkansas. The company has set 
aside $10,000 of its capital stock to do business in the State. 

NEBRASKA. Omaha—The Morris Lumber Co. has en- 
tered the trade here. 

NEW JERSEY. Fort Lee—The Peg Lock Block Co. 
(Inc.) has engaged in ‘the manufacture of toy blocks etc. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Raleigh—The Roberts Pile & 
Timber Co., of New York, will do business in North Caro- 





recently 


Hollonville—Nathan Brewer will open a 


Lumber 


lina and will locate its offices at Wilmington and other 


places in the State. 





: OHIO. Quaker City—J. T. Gibson is opening a yard 
here. 

OKLAHOMA. Picher-St. Louis-Tar River—The Grant 
River Lumber Co., with headquarters at Cabool, Mo., is 
opening yards at these points. 

OREGON. Astoria—The timber holdings of Young «¢ 
Larkin in the Upper Nasel River district and the Niagar: 
Boom Co., of Raymond, Wash., have been acquired by the 
Larkin Logging Co., a new company with a capital stoc! 
of $30,000 recently organized by John, Edward, Chark 
and Thomas Larkin. The principal office of the company 
will be located in Astoria, Ore. ' 

Nyssa—The Citizens Coal & Lumber Co. recently bega: 
business. 

TEXAS. Beaumont—The Stark-Lambert Lumber ( 
has engaged in the manufacture of hardwood lumber. Th 
mill of the company is located at Orange. 

Marshall—The Forest Products Co. recently began ti 
wholesale lumber business. 

VIRGINIA. Max Meadows—The Blue Ridge Timber C 
has engaged in the manufacture of lumber at Mz 
Meadows and at State Road. 

Petersburg—The Petersburg Shook Co. is organizing. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—The Harbor Island Manufa 
turing Co. recently began the sawmill business. 

WISCONSIN. New London—The Little Wolf Ri, 
Lumber Co. has begun the wholesale lumber business, wi‘: 
headquarters at Manawa. 

WYOMING. Casper—Jessen & Campbell have boug 
property and will open a yard here. 


CASUALTIES 


ARKANSAS. Armorel—The large sawmill owned a 
operated by Lee Wilson & Co. (Inec.) was burned Oct. | 
The loss, which is estimated at $50,000, is partly covered } 
insurance. 

Lesterville—The sawmill and shingle mill of Frank Tri 
lett was destroyed by fire recently. The mill building is 
total loss, with no insurance. Considerable lumber a: 
shingles were also burned. The fire is thought to ha 
been of incendiary origin. 

IOWA. Marshalltown—Fire of unknown origin recent! 
destroyed the plant of the T. H. Knutson Lumber Co. The 
loss is estimated at $13,000 with $7,500 insurance. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Worcester—The plant of the \\ 
H. Sawyer Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire Oct. 14. The 
damage amounts to many thousands of dollars. 

MICHIGAN. Webberville—-The yard of John Dallavo 
operating as the Webberville Lumber Co., was visited })\ 
fire recently. The loss is estimated at about $10,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hattiesburg—The planing mill of th 
Firm Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire Oct. 14. TI 
boiler room and ice plant which adjoin the planing mill 
were saved. More than 500,000 feet of lumber and three 
box cars loaded with lumber were consumed in addition ‘ 
the planing mill. The company suffers a loss of $75,0( 
$8,500 of which is covered by insurance. Work of 1 
building the plant will start at once. 

MISSOURI. Edina—The Antrim Lumber Co. plant w 
badly damaged by fire recently. 

MONTANA. Essex—Fire of unknown origin recently 
visited the yard of the Kalispell Lumber Co. and caused : 
total loss of the lumber and office, including some of the 
employees’ living quarters. 

NEBRASKA. Omaha—The planing mill of Jensen & 
Jensen was totally destroyed by fire recently. A loss 0 
$10,000 is sustained on the plant, stock and machine 
The machinery and plant carried $3,000 insurance. 

OREGON. Klamath Falls—Fire of unknown origi: 
which started in the planing mill on Oct. 9, destroyed : 
large portion of the plant of the Ewauna Box Co. and ; 
large quantity of lumber. The fire damage is estimat:« 
at more than $150,000. 

_TENNESSEE. Memphis—Fire, believed to be of ince: 
diary origin, burned a large quantity of lumber in t! 
yards of the F. T. Dooley Lumber Co. Oct. 12, entailing : 
loss of approximately $10,000, fully covered by insuran 

TEXAS. Fort Worth—William Cameron & Co. (In 
recently suffered a fire loss estimated at $70,000. 

WASHINGTON. Tacoma—Several saws and small m:- 
chines in the wood-cutting shed of the Puget Sound Lum- 
ber Co. were damaged by fire recently. No damage wis 
done to the main buildings of the plant. The extent « 
the loss is unknown. 

WISCONSIN. Merrill—The Merrill Veneer Co. sus- 
tained practically a total loss on Oct. 9 when its plant and 
equipment were destroyed by fire of unknown origin, which 
is believed to have started in the warehouse. The buili- 
ings were of frame construction, and as the fire gained 
much headway before being discovered, efforts to save t! 
plant were futile. The loss is estimated at $50,000, 
which $25,000 is covered by insurance. No announceme: 
as to plans for the future has been made. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


L =o 


_ MORGANFIELD, Ky., Oct. 15.—-The business of the Self Lock 


Manufacturing Co. has been assigned, 


SALEM, MAss., Oct. 16.—N. P. Gifford; petition in ban 
ruptey. 

SAGINAW, Micu., Oct. 17.—The corporation of the S. 
Eastman Flooring Co. has dissolved. W. H. Erwin has bi 
appointed receiver of its estate and effects. 

3ROOKLYN, N. Y., Oct. 16.—Edward B. Jordan & | 
(Ine.) ; petition in bankruptcy. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Oct. 16-—Creditors of the defuni 
Kurth Broom Co, have declared a first dividend of 20 percen' 
following the confirmation of the sale of assets for $1,100. 

JONESBORO, ARK., Oct. 15.—WSuit has been filed in the Unit 
States court against the Chapman & Dewey Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., and 185 other companies and persons, claii 
ing lands in Craighead, Greene and Poinsett counties. The 
case will likely come up for trial at the next term of t 
Federal court in this city. 


OLYMPIA, WASH., Oct. 17.—George M. McDowell, of Poi 
land, Ore., this week was named by the Thurston County 
perior court as receiver for the Olympia Shipbuilding Co. 
petition of the Grays Harbor Shipbuilding Co., of Aberdeen, 
Wash. The Olympia company was organized by E. R. Ward, 
of Seattle, and has contracts for three wooden ships, whiv! 
are in various stages of completion. The Grays Harbor yai 
has two wooden vessels under way. It is stated that KR 
ceiver McDowell, who is a shipbuilder of experience, will )° 
supplied with funds to complete the work at the Olymp 
yards without delay, 








CAN BUY LUMBER WITH LIBERTY BONDS 

SHEBOYGAN, Wis., Oct. 15.—E. E. Pantzer, preside! 
of the Pantzer Lumber Co., of this city, announces th: 
Liberty bonds will be accepted at par in payment fo: 
lumber purchased at any of the company’s five yards. 
This enables persons who may intend buying lumber and 
who also wish to help the Government by buying a bon 
to accomplish the two purposes with the same money. Tlic 
Pantzer company announces its offer in a full page ad- 
vertisement in the daily Sheboygan Press. 
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OBITUARY 


he: JOHN 8S. NOYES—AN APPRECIATION 


Writing from his office in Buffalo, N. Y., Anson A. Gard, an 
1 old time friend of the late John S. Noyes, whose death was 
e corded in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Sept. 15, states to 
ihe AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that Mr. Noyes life ‘“‘was so full of 
) rth to the Great Lakes lumber trade that he deserves a 
‘ yionument to his memory,” and relates “how he changed the 
o hole system of lumber handling on the lakes,’ as follows: 
h “Up to 1861 all of the lumber carried down to Buffalo and 
from there distributed thruout the eastern States was brought 
: . sailing vessels, carrying from 150,000 to 200,000 feet and 
quiring from seventeen to twenty days to make the trip. 
rhat year Mr. Noyes, then one of the largest lumber dealers 
'n Buffalo, conceived the idea of bringing it by tug-drawn 
targes. This occurred to him on seeing some old, discarded 
camers, once palatial passenger boats, lying at Detroit. 

“He first purchased the Empire State and the Sultana, cut 
‘hem down to simple barges and made them carriers of from 
~50,000 to 900,000 feet, and reduced the time by from seven 

nine days. Finding the venture both practical and profit- 
le, he next purchased the St. Lawrence, with a capacity of 
1,140,000 feet. 

“The change was so radical that at first he could not get 
:surance, so slow were the insurance companies of that day 
» ‘take chances.’ One agent, however, seeing an even less 
risk, wrote his insurance, and the rest were quick to follow. 

“By 1870 practically all the lumber was carried down the 











































Goldsboro N. C. Pine 


\\ 
. An alert shipping organization, and a large and well assorted 
he stock of yard material embracing all items from dimension to 
ill finish, enables us to ship orders without delay. 
e- We want you to remember this the next time 
s you are in need of stock to fill rush orders, 
) a e e 
; As Johnson & Wimsatt, Washington, D. C. 


— 8. NOYES PERFECTLY MILLED AND CORRECTLY GRADED STOCK. TELECODE USED. 


831-1917 


n, j lakes by steam, and soon Buffalo (the Tonawanda part of it) 

‘ became one of the great lumber distributing centers of the 
a world—and this brought about by the farseeing mind of one 
d man. No wonder the city for which he brought such dis- 
tinction has ever been proud of him and now laments his 
going away. 

“Kighteen sixty-one was an eventful year for Mr. Noyes, 
since it was the vear of his marriage as well. Mr. and Mrs. 
Noyes had passed their golden wedding and were going on 
toward their jubilee when he was called away. Mrs. Noyes, 
c.) : then Miss Abbott, is the remaining member of the first 

sraduating class of the first female college in western New 











Now is the time to buy 








Mit= York and much of the prominence of the Buffalo Seminary, e 4 
ni- : ihe outgrowth of that early school, is due to her efforts. by M t H k 

as “When men of worth and deeds leave a city for which they ervice Oo or ruc Si 
of 4 have done much toward upbuilding or in any way benefiting 


there should be a hall of fame for their pictures and history, 
where the school children could come and learn of those to 


Because: 





= : whom they owe so much. They are told of men in some —Service Motor Trucks occupy the strongest position among the Dominant Ten 
on be fone een See eo ee AE TS ae eee Manufacturers whose products find largest sales among careful buyers. 

ld- oe 10 cn. = —the value in performance, adaptability, e y results ervi 

AA “Such as John §. Noyes should be remembered, for they Be ees Senay, commeney recutin, Seem Reaves Sister 


have accomplished.” 


T. SMITH MILTON. On Sunday, Oct. 14, T. Smith 


—the superiority of motor truck service in all delivery and hauling work is an 
accepted standard. 





Milton, aged 38, president of the Louisville Hardwood 
Club, secretary-treasurer of the Churchill-Milton Lumber 
Co., and director of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Asso- 
ciation, one of the most prominent and progressive lum- 
bermen of the South, died following a short illness of 
malaria and typhoid fever, contracted while visiting the 
southern mills of the company. 





—You can get in Service Motor Truck any desired chassis size—and each size 
presents highly individualized construction adapting the model to the work it 
will have to do. 

—20% super-strength in every detail of design, without e weight, gives an 
endurance under all conditions of driving that makes Service Motor Trucks 
first in real strength. 

These are features essential to your satisfaction. In Service Motor Trucks 
you get the proved best in motor truck construction in every detail of design, 








Mr. Milton began his career with R. M. Cunningham in 1 tontruck....... $1500 3% ton truck ....... 3300 
§ the yellow pine business and after a number of years de 1% ton truck ....... 2200 3/2 ton truck wicgtint ,3600 
n z this concern became associated with the Selden-Brick eaten ay eae 
‘ Construction Co., as lumber purchasing agent. He left 2 ton ates” eee —— h phere “— ae - 4300 
4 the latter concern to organize the Milton-Peter Co., manu- rices sulject to change without notice. 
¥ facturer of table tops and slides. Just as his business Send for these booklets: 
4 was beginning to thrive, it was destroyed by fire, and he catalog 


then became identified with the Louisville Point Lumber 

Co. as sales manager. ; 
In 1914 he, with John Churchill, organized the Churchill- 

Milton Lumber Co. Their first experience was as a whole- 
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Service Motor Truck Co., Main Oitice and Factory: Wabash, Ind. 






















































saler, operating a yard at New Albany, Ind., but later the Chicago, IN, Brooklyn, N.Y. Des Moines, lowa Washington, D.C. Tulsa, Okla. 
output of the Jeffris Mill, at Gossett, La., was contracted New York, N. ¥. Newark, NS Raltimore, Md. Savannah, Ga. Detroit, Mich. 
for. They afterward purchased the mill at Glendora, St. Louis, Mo. Buffalo N.Y. Gincinnati, Ohio. Hoboken, N- J. Knoxville, Tenn. 
Miss., in 1915, but as this mill did not afford them suffi- Louisville, ky, Salt Lake City, Utah Xoungstown, Ohio Phil elphiay a. Memphis, enn. 
HY ry - ; rae ., > € ' a, ed. v x le anton, no ochester, . . irmingham, 
cient lumber, in 1916-7 a double band mill w as erec ted at } Boston” Mass. Fridieepoet, Gonna, Pittsburgh Pa, South Bend, Ind. Dayton, Ohio ™ 
Greenwood, Miss. Mr. Milton was just reaching the point ' ansas City, Mo. Cleveland, Ohio Nashville, Tenn. 


where he could reap the benefits of his labor when he was 
called home. 

Mr. Milton at all times championed anything that he 
thought would promote the interests of the lumber in- 
dustry. It was entirely thru his efforts that a branch of 
the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association was estab- 
lished at Louisville in 1916, of which organization he was 
the first chairman. At the annual meeting of the Louis- 
ville Hardwood Club last November, he was unanimously 
chosen as its president, the election coming as a big sur- 
prise as he was in the South at the time. He was also a 
prominent member of the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association and the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers 
Association. d 

Aside from his activities in the lumber trade, Mr. Milton 
took keen interest in sports, being a director of the Louis- 
ville Athletic Club and the Louisville Boat Club. The de- 
ceased was a son of the late Mr. and Mrs. Scott Milton, 
and is survived by his wife, Mrs. Elizabeth Smith Milton, 
and a cousin, Col. W. A. Milton. The Louisville Hardwood 
Club attended the funeral in a body, each firm being rep- 
resented. Many magnificent floral tributes were sent by 
various lumber organizations and firms thruout the United 
States. 

* * * 

Many condolences have been received by both the firm 
and Mrs, Milton. Employees of the mill at Glendora, 
Miss., to show the high esteem in which he was held by 
them, wired as follows: ‘Accept our most heartfelt sym- 
pathy. We feel that we have lost one of our greatest 
friends and that what we have learned thru him by his 
untiring example will benefit us thru the balance of our 
ives.’”’ 

The Gum Manufacturers’ Association wired as follows: 
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“Accept our sincere sympathy in your loss of Smith Mil- 
ton, who was the finest type of gentleman, and an honest, 
upright and progressive business man. The entire lumber 
fraternity mourns with you.” 

At the meeting of the Louisville Hardwood Club, held 
on Tuesday, October 16, the following resolutions were 
adopted: 

“WHEREAS, The members of the Louisville Hardwood Club 
being deeply grieved at the untimely death of our beloved 
friend and president, Smith Milton, endeavor to record our 
appreciation of his congenial disposition, untiring faithful- 
ness, unrestricted progressiveness and constant devotion, and 
a high esteem with which we shall always remember him, 
an 

“WHEREAS, It is most unfortunate that he be called to the 
Great Beyond before he could enjoy any of the fruits of his 
unceasing labor, and 

“WHEREAS, Knowing how well he emulated the example 
of the Good Samaritan, and knowing that no additional 
wreaths of glory can be added to his brow by anything we 
may say; however, be it 

Resolwed, That the Louisville Hardwood Club in convention 
assembled mourn the loss of our departed brother, and that 
these resolutions be spread on the minutes and copies thereof 
be sent our friend’s wife and the Churchill-Milton Lumber 
Co., extending to them our deepest and sincerest sympathy 
at this hour of bereavement.” 

EDWARD C. IVERSON. President of the St. Paul 
Lumbermen’s Association and secretary of the Building 
Materials Exchange, Edward C. Iverson died Sept. 28 at 
St. Joseph’s hospital. Mr. Iverson was born at Calmar, 
Iowa, April 4, 1856, and in 1877 went to Stillwater, Minn., 
where he was connected with the St. Croix Lumber Co. 
He came to St. Paul, Minn., in 1880 as manager of the 
newly organized branch of the company in that city. In 
1905 Mr. Iverson became associated with Gordan Welshons 
and with him incorporated the St. Croix River Lumber Co. 


He was secretary and treasurer of this company until 
about a year and a half ago, when he was made secretary 
of the Building Materials Exchange. Mr. Iverson was a 
member of the Rotary Club, Elk’s Club, St. Paul Asso- 
ciation and of the Osman temple. The deceased is sur- 
vived by his widow, one son, Edward C., jr., a daughter, 
Lois Madelle, a sister, Mrs. A. Enger, and by his father, 
O. Iverson, Funeral services were conducted under Ma- 
sonic auspices on Oct. 1 


JOHN MILLER. Following an_ illness that extended 
over a period of two years, John Miller, a sawmill owner 
of Union City, Ind., died at his home last week of paraly- 
sis. He was born in Clairmont County, Ohio, in 1851, and 
moved to Union City ten years ago where he established 
a mill, whose operations have been very successful. Mr. 
Miller is survived by a wife and four children. 


BEN F. SOPER. President of the Richmond Lumber 
Co., of Richmond, Ky., Ben F. Soper died on Oct. 12, fol- 
lowing an illness of several weeks. Mr. Soper came to 
Richmond from Danville, Ky., in 1905. 





FRANK WOOD. A cablegram from Honolulu has been 
received in Spokane, Wash., announcing the death of 
Frank Wood, of Sandpoint, Ida. Mr. Wood was vice presi- 
dent and manager of the C. F. Ewing Co. (Ltd.), dealer 
in cedar products, and had a month ago left for the Ha- 
waiian Islands for his health. He was well known to 
lumbermen of Spokane and the Idaho panhandle. 





MOSES C. PLUMMER. The death of Moses C. Plum- 
mer, one of the best known woodenware merchants in 
Boston, Mass., up to his retirement a few years ago, oc- 
curred Oct. 8 at the Faulkner Hospital. Mr. Plummer 
was born in North Sanbornton, N. H., sixty-seven years 
ago and came to Boston when a young man and here 
spent the remainder of his life. The deceased is survived 
by a brother residing in New Hampshire. 





| WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS | 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 34 


Judging from reports reaching local sales agents or 
wholesalers from most of the producing sections, the car 
situation is tightening, especially with-the southern pine 
mills. For the last ten days or two weeks the mills have 
felt a lack of cars and daily the situation is becoming 
worse. Tho the car shortage is not expected to become 
near so serious as last year, conditions are likely to be 
such as to stiffen the market in price, but hold back 
shipments from buyers several weeks. The local trade 
has not changed to any marked extent; the yard trade 
is still quiet and the bulk of trade comes from industrial 
demands for lumber. Present business is far below 
normal for the season and the trade that is doing most 
the business comprises the dealers who are looking for 
new customers instead of trying to get orders out of 
their old ones. It appears that fewer transits are being 
offered, another factor that should help keep the market 
firm. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED OCT. 13 


Lumber Shingles 


OL CO RSS Soe rag ee eee 55,314,000 8,109,000 
BRIGG Te we Gele ese bs ace vee e se 56,797,000 10,235,000 





1,483,000 2,126,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO OCT. 1: 
Lumber 
2,750,431,000 
2,394,357,000 
356,074,000 
WEEK ENDED OCT. 13 
Lumber 


Decrease 


AX) 


Shingles 
518,271,000 
493,225,000 


~ 25,046,000 


1917 
1916 





SHIPMENTS hoy 
Shingles 





AS ees 24,934,000 4,845,000 
ENS ss ack ness 6 os a0 © 23,832,000 5,386,000 
eid SUMANOR lk cccaseess 
SD 05 tis Wiese ak eo ig a wie we eS 541,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO OcT. 138 

Lumber Shingles 

ECC oi bis is seins pale Gis.a's 1,275,044,000 352,981,000 
See ee ere Pie 1,124,695,000 294,179,000 
ee ee ree eee Bs “150,349,000 58,802,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended Oct. 17 were: 





CLASS No. Value 
ACTORS! 4 UU US ee ee eae a 2 1,150 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........... 36 93,600 

5,000 and under See 7 48,400 

10,000 and under 25,000........... 11 143,500 
25,000 and under Se 3 115,000 
50,000 and under 100,000........... 1 55,000 
International Harvester Co., 6-story man- 
MEOCUUCINE DUTIGIND 2... ccccccsesevss 1 175,000 
BUMGES oT ce Gea nua ease ore aes ees 6 $ 631,650 
Average valuation for week............ ‘ates 10,355 
DOCS MTEVIDUS WORK. «0000 nsesnesanes 62 443,955 
Average valuation previous week........ Seu a; 
Totals corresponding week 1916........ 153 1,599,250 


» 
Totais:Jan. 1 to ct. 17, 2017... ........- 3,337 59,096,250 


Totals corresponding period 1916....... 7,194 91,438,860 
Totals corresponding period 1915....... 6,214 72,665,627 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 7,012 68,884,360 
Totals corresponding period 1913....... 8,297 74,739,670 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 7,203 72,910,640 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 7,547 94,806,420 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 9,447 71,982,100 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 7,946 73,523,343 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... ,412 49,233,610 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 7,000 55,444,200 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Oct. 17.—Trade keeps up satisfactorily, the 
bulk still being from industrial concerns. Low grade lum- 
ber for box making purposes, which has moved more ac- 
tively than anything else for weeks, is now very scarce in 
the North and brings a strong price, Nos. 4 and 5 boards 
being sold at prices that would have been thought a dream 
if predicted two years ago by the most optimistic of lum- 
bermen. Country buying is reported to be slightly better. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 12.—Northern pine mills do a 
fair business altho it continues somewhat uneven. They 
are getting rather more than the usual share of yard 
trade just now because they are better able to fill special 
and mixed car orders promptly, and orders now placed 
generally demand filling at once. Factory trade is good 
from some quarters and light from others, low grade 
stock still being the leader. City demand for building is 
still slow. Prices are firm owing to the prospect of a 
light log output this winter and the higher cost of woods 
operations. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 17.—Trade is inclined to be spotty, 
with the largest demand in the upper and lower grades. 
Pattern lumber is taken in fair quantity right along and 
box grades are also in active demand. It is reported that 
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put Mathews Roller Conveyers 


Lumber, Ship Timbers, Etc. 


Secure Speed and Economy at the same time. 


Mathews Gravity Conveyers are made in portable 
units, easy to handle and can be quickly assembled at 
any point in yard or plant. 
of wood stock can be conveyed from cars a distance of 
two hundred feet, if necessary, as the grade required 
does not exceed four per cent—approximately one-half 
inch fall to the foot. 


Mathews Conveyers and Roller Specialties are of 
steel construction throughout. They are scientifically 
designed and built with but two objects in view, viz.: 
the securing of maximum durability at the minimum of 
manufacturing cost. 
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Canadian mills figure on advancing their prices consid- 
erably next year, owing to the small cut that is sure ty 
be the rule this year. Building lumber continues hard ty 
sell and this rather weakens the range of prices. 


New York, Oct. 16.—Demand has perceptibly weakene. 
altho prices are well maintained and wholesalers are get 
ting a sufficiently good run of business to keep them bus, 
There is nothing to the building demand and new busine: 


comes almost altogether from industrial and Governmen: 
sources, 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 16.—Mill lists of white pine reach 
ing the Pittsburgh trade show a badly broken conditio 
of stocks and inquiry for some of the items that are di;- 
ficult to obtain has caused prices on these to advance 
but not to any alarming extent. The low grade stock 
of the yards and in the hands of consumers appear i 
have been fairly well cleaned out and shipments are a: 
riving more slowly. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., Oct. 16.—Wholesalers find no 
material change in the demand for building purposes bu 
the Government and manufacturers are still taking larg 
quantities of stock. The Government is exhibiting 
stronger tendency than before to get its supplies forwai 
more rapidly than heretofore and the demand for ca: 
for these shipments is creating a scarcity of rail tonnag 
for other orders. Lake receipts continue brisk. The ra‘! 
receipts are on the increase since the advance in lak 
freight rates on Oct. 1 and supplies generally are fair! 
adequate to meet requirements. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 15.—The Government having take 
over the arrangements for looking after its own necessi 
ties and those of its Allies in the way of spruce for air 
plane construction, the trend of the trade is towar 
marked stability, prices on such grades being firmly fixed 
At the same time, enough of other lumber finds its wa, 
into the markets of the East to figure conspicuously i: 
the movement. The demand upon other woods has nat 
urally stimulated the inquiry for spruce, and the mill 
have had ready takers for their stocks. These stock 
have also found entrance into wider markets than ar: 
ordinarily open to them. The first great rush to mee 
Government needs, however, seems to be over, and ther: 
are indications that the distribution will proceed at a les: 
rapid rate, tho a receptive market for spruce of th« 
kind ordinarily used appears to be assured, with a pros 
pect of a more active inquiry as soon as the builders 
again get under way in this section. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 17.—Demand on the whole.continues 
good with the wholesalers, tho a temporary lull has bee: 
experienced in the demand for spruce for Government 
work, undoubtedly due to the nearing completion of can 
tonment work. No improvement is seen in dwelling house 
construction, so retailers do not experience a great busi 
ness in dimension or exhibit a desire to stock up. Prices 
on dimension continue firm and unchanged. The random 
market continues unsettled. Narrow random is still 
quoted at a variety of prices. The narrow sizes, 2x3- and 
2x4-inch, are quoted at $32, but some at $30; some 2x6 
inch has been sold at $33; there has been dealing in 2x8- 
inch at $36, and above and below this figure. Boards are 
in good demand and growing scarcer, and prices are firm. 
Prices current for frames are: 8-inch and under, $40; 
9-inch, $43; 10-inch, $44; 11- and 12-inch, $46. Random 
spruce covering boards, 5-inches and up, planed one side, 
are quoted $31 to $32, with most dealing at the latter price. 
Matched spruce boards are firm at $36 to $37. 


New York, Oct. 16.—Notwithstanding the dullness pre- 
vailing in building lines a good inquiry and demand for all 
sizes of spruce is reported. Government orders are not 
yet complete and the efforts toward a revival in the build- 
ing situation are beginning to show in some sections. 
There is plenty of room for improvement and unless some- 
thing develops soon to replace the outside business which 
has kept the trade busy for some months and which is 
bound to decrease, it is likely that some difficulty will be 
experienced in maintaining the present price base. On 
the other hand mill supplies are so scarce and the cost of 
labor so high that manufacturers are not at all willing to 
sell except at their own prices. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 16.—The better grades of spruce, 
including clear and Nos. 1 and 2, are sold far ahead and 
airplane construction is affecting the situation notably. 
On less active items of the lists prices are very steady 
and there is no indication of softening. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Oct. 17.—The improvement in demand is only 
with posts, poles still experiencing a quiet trade. However, 
country yards and also city consumers are buying posts 
more actively and a fairly good volume prevails. Stocks 
of both poles and posts in the North are short and the out- 
look is that this winter will witness a shorter production 
than in many years, due to lack of labor. Prices on white 
cedar shingles remain the same. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 15.—There is a continued steady 
demand for posts, not heavy, but considering the condition 
of stocks it is quite sufficient, and the outlook is that few 
posts will be carried thru the winter. Scarcity of round 
posts has turned the trade to split posts, which also have 
been nearly cleaned up in most yards. Pole business is 
light, but as the season opened with light stocks there is 
not going to be any pole surplus next spring. The winter 
output promises to be much less than normal owing to 
searcity of labor and high costs of operating. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Oct. 17.—One reason, and perhaps the best, as- 
signed for the present lack of activity in the hardwood 
market is that most consumers, due to the free car supply 
within recent weeks, have received delivery on lumber 
bought long before and are consequently well loaded up on 
stocks. The hardwood.trade in fact is slightly better than 
it was, but not what it should be for the season. Most the 
demand continues for low grade lumber for box manufac- 
turing purposes and stocks both North and South are re- 
ported to be rapidly being depleted. Low grade hardwoods 
continue to sell for prices undreamed of a few months ago. 
Stocks of higher grade hardwoods are also being taken for 
vehicle manufacture, such as trucks and army wagons. 
The factory trade, especially from the furniture makers, is 
not up to normal, while the interior finish demand was 
never lighter, it seems. 





Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 15.—Wholesalers here are mov- 
ing stocks rapidly and report a healthy run of orders. 
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‘ash and door trade still is quiet but there is a good de- 
1and from other factory lines, with prices very strong 
wing to the increasing scarcity of northern stocks. 
‘here is a better demand for southern oak, gum and cot- 
‘onwood in this territory than in some years, but offer- 
ngs seem to be light and wholesalers have had hard work 
oaxing shipments this way. War orders are playing an 
‘mportant part in the business here. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 15.—Hardwood of the better 
srades and in special bills has been in better demand the 
ist week altho the volume of business was not such as to 
-neourage much hope for a -revival of the market to 
iormal conditions. Low grade stuff has been very weak. 
Rough timbers of all kinds have been in good demand, 
except in the factory trade, which has fallen off. In- 
ibility to obtain cars promptly is being felt by the mills 
and shipments are being curtailed. Maple flooring is 
veak, there being practically no call from the country for 
that class of stuff. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 15.—The members of the hardwood 
trade continue to get a satisfactory amount of business, 
but they have had to make various readjustments and 
seek new avenues of distribution. The great majority of 
buyers do not show an inclination to anticipate future 
wants. They manifest a readiness to meet the terms of 
the sellers on all lumber which they need, but cannot 
be easily interested in anything beyond these more or less 
imminent requirements. It does not appear that any 
material price recessions have taken place. There ap- 
pears to be some revival in exports, and steamship lines 
are offering more space than has been available for some 
time. Evidently, the foreign requirements have become 
so pressing that they cannot be deferred any longer, and 
various exporters have shown decided activity of late. 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 15.—With continued active call 
for box grades, there is said to be some improvement of 
demand from furniture factories and other consumers of 
high grade hardwoods, so that the market on the whole is 
in rather better shape than last reported. While there are 
some slow-moving items, the situation is considered fairly 
satisfactory by most manufacturers. Weather is excel- 
lent for mill operations at present, but in some quarters 
labor searcity is reported. Prices hold up well. 


Ashland, Ky., Oct. 15.—Low grade oak is im heavy de- 
mand, with stocks very low. Common and better is in 
fair demand, with ordinary stocks. Bill stuff of all de- 
scriptions is in big demand. Thick ash and walnut are 
heavily called for. Prices remain unchanged. 





Boston, Mass., Oct. 17.—Business here remains com- 
paratively quiet and prices remain high and firm as for 
weeks. The furniture people are getting their contracts 
filled up and are not buying much. The labor shortage 
and high wages are hitting them especially hard and 
limiting their buying of hardwoods. There is quite a de- 
mand for maple for ship building purposes. Heavy and 
thick oak, ash and hickory are being sold here to some 
extent for implement handles and other machinery pur- 
poses. Business with the interior finish people is prac- 
tically nil. Prices current for hardwoods, western and 
southern stock, ones and twos, inch, are: Oak, quartered, 
$92 to $95; plain, $69 to $74; hickory, $75 to $95; ash, 
$72 to $74; basswood, $59 to $65; birch, red, $72 to $75; 
sap, 62 to $69; maple, $60 to $62. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 17.—Demand is not as active as a 
few weeks ago and prices in some leading woods are re- 
ported a little off. One-inch oak is quiet because of the 
dullness in the furniture trade. A pretty good demand is 
found for 2-inch maple, as well as for wider stock. Elm 
and ash have lately shown some let up. The building 
trade does not show any signs of improvement. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 16.—There is well sustained ac- 
tivity in all departments of the hardwood industry. Altho 
there is seasonal slowing up here and there, it is nothing 
compared to what has been experienced in other years at 
this time. There are some soft spots in oak, for instance, 
but the volume of movement is heavy and there are only a 
few grades that show slight recessions of prices. There is 
especially good call for the heavy stocks of the high grades, 
and more interest is being shown in flooring, ceiling and 
other material used in building operations. Chestnut, ash 
and cottonwood hold steady without much change in 
prices except that ash is stronger. Following are average 
Cincinnati gateway prices: Quartered white oak—F AS, 
Sé-inch, $62; 34-inch, $72; 1-inch, $81; 1%4- and 1%-inch, 
$85; 2-inch, $89. Selects, 5-inch, $51; 34-inch, $59; 1-inch, 
$65; 1%4- and 14-inch, $68; 2-inch, $70. No. 1 common and 
select, 5g-inch, $39; %-inch, $46; 1-inch, $55; 1%4- and 1\%- 
inch, $58; 2-inch, $60. Na 1 common, %-inch, $34; 34-inch, 
$42; 1-inch, $51; 1%4-and 14-inch, $54; 2-inch, $56. No. 2 
common, 5-inch, $25; 34-inch, $28; 1-inch, $35; 14%- and 
1%-inch, $38; 2-inch, $40. No. 3 common, 1-inch, $20; 
1%- and 1%-inch, $22; 2-inch, $24. Sound wormy, 1-inch, 
$35; 1%4- and 1%-inch, $38; 2-inch, $40. Clear face strips, 
2%x5%-inch, $60; No. 1 common clear face strips, 214x5%4- 
inch, $34. Quartered.red oak—All prices unchanged from 
last week. Plain white oak—sé- and 34-inch thicknesses, 
unchanged from the previous week. FAS in 1-, 1y%- and 
2-inch average $1 lower, at $62, $68 and $73 respectively; 
selects, 2-inch, $1 lower at $53; No. 1 common and selects, 
2-inch, $1 lower, at $48; No. 1 common, 2-inch, $1 lower, 
at $46 No. 2 common, 2-inch, $1 lower, at $34; No. 3 com- 
mon, 1- and 1%-inch, $1 lower, at $19 and $21; 2-inch, 
$2 lower, at $23; sound wormy, 1-inch, $1 lower, at $30; 
1%4-inch, $2 lower, at $32; and 2-inch, $3 lower, at $34; 
clear face strips, .2%x5%4-inch, 1- and 2-inch, $2 lower, 
at $45 and $50;.all other grades and thicknesses un- 
changed. In plain red oak FAS 1-inch, 1%-inch and 2- 
inch are $1 lower, at $63 and $71; No. 3 common, same 
thicknesses, $2 lower, at $19 and $23; sound wormy, same 
thicknesses, $2 lower, at $30 and $34, and clear face strips, 
1-inch, $2 lower, at $45. Cairo gateway prices show fewer 
changes, No. 2 common, sound wormy 2° J-ar face strips 
being $1 lower, while 2-inch selects a. wwer, at $53, 
and No. 1 common, 2-inch, is $4 lower, at 3» All other 
prices unchanged. The prices of chestnut hold firm, aver- 
ages on 1-, 1%4- and 2-inch thicknesses respectively being: 
FAS, $49, $52 and $54; No. 1 common, $38, $43 and $45; 
FAS wormy, $34, $36 and $38; No.-1 common wormy, $32, 


$36 and $38; sound wormy and No. 2 common wormy, . 


$32, $34 and $36; No. 3 common wormy, $23, $26 and $28. 
Average prices of 1-inch cottonwood follow: Panel and 
wide, No. 1 22-27-inch, $62; 28-inch and up, $72; FAS, 
13-inch and wider, $45; FAS 6- to 12-inch, $38: RAS, 6-inch 
and up, $42; No. 1 common, $34; No. 2 eommon, $30; 
No. 3 common, $22; wagon boards, 9- oO 12-inch, $49; 
13- to 17-inch, $63. Official reports on basswood show $1 
and $2 advances on FAS and No. 2 common. The average 
f. o. b. Cincinnati gateway prices for the last week, based 
on Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. grading rules, 
follow: FAS, 4/4, $52; 5/4 and 6/4, $54; 8/4, $58; No. 1 


common, 4/4, $40; 5/4 and 6/4, $44; 8/4, $47; No. 2 common, 
4/4, $28; 5/4 and 6/4, $32; No. 3 common, 4/4, $22; 5/4 and 
6/4, $24; No. 4 common, 4/4, $20; 5/4 and 6/4, $22. Aver- 
age Cincinnati gateway prices on chestnut for the week 
ended Oct. 15, follow: Quartered chestnut—Sound wormy, 
4/4, $35; 5/4 and 6/4, $37. Plain chestnut—FAS, 4/4, $51; 
5/4 and 6/4, $53; 8/4, $55; No. 1 common, 4/4, $40; 5/4 and 
6/4, $48; 8/4, $45; FAS wormy, 4/4, $34; 5/4 and 6/4, $36; 
8/4, $38; No. 1 common wormy, 4/4, $32; 5/4 and 6/4, $36; 
8/4, $38; sound wormy, 4/4, $32; 5/4 and 6/4, $34; 8/4, $36; 
No. 2 common wormy, 4/4, $32; 5/4 and 6/4, $34; 8/4, $36; 
No. 3 common wormy, 4/4, $21; 5/4 and 6/4, $24; 8/4, $28. 
Differentials—One face FAS chestnut, $5 less; resawing 
once, $1 per 1000 feet extra; kiln drying, $3.50 per 1000 feet. 





Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 16.—There is a further tendency 
toward increase in inquiries and orders, and most lum- 
bermen here are disposed to be more optimistic as to both 
business and prices. There is still some irregularity in 
the flow of orders and there is not the briskness which 
some dealers expected. However, all say that there is a 
great deal more doing now than there was two or three 
weeks ago. A notably active demand is reported for thick 
plain oak, running from 8/4 to 16/4 in No. 2 common and 
better, and there is quite a movement in this stock. 
Good prices are being paid therefor. Plain oak as a rule 
is in better demand than quartered and the lower grades 
are apparently more wanted than the higher. Sap gum 
in all grades is in good demand. Red gum is not quite 
so active and the market thereon is not showing the snap 
which some members of the trade expected. However, 
there is a fair business doing therein and a notable firm- 
ing up. The lower grades of cottonwood and gum are in 
good request, and there is a very satisfactory business in 
ash in practically all grades. Box boards in cottonwood, 
gum and poplar are quite scarce and prices very firm. 
Car shortage affects production of southern hardwoods 
and this, with the present serious labor shortage, causes 
manufacturers to foresee a greatly reduced output. 


New York, Oct. 16.—The hardwood situation is mixed 
and because of the continued dullness in building lines 
wholesalers have had to depend on orders from outside 
sources. These have been sufficiently large to take care 
of supplies available for this market and a good price 
range has been maintained. Much export business is still 
under way, especially in ash, and there is no abundance 
of stocks offered to this market for quick shipment. 
Plain and quartered oak move satisfactorily and birch and 
maple are scarce, especially in thick sizes. The millwork 
demand is dull. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 16.—Very brisk inquiries are com- 
ing out for oak and especially bill and dimension stock. 
Demand is very broad and is absorbing all offerings. 
Calls for chestnut, ash and maple generally are also 
larger. Low grade material is well sold up. Prices are 
very stiff. The demand noted during the last few weeks 
for red gum, and other gums, from the furniture trade 
gives the impression that the furniture factories are work- 
ing better than for some time. Complaints of scarcity of 
labor and poor car supply seem to become more acute 
and these conditions are held to retard production very 
seriously. 


Louisville, Ky., Oct. 17.—Business at this time is 
spotted. Such concerns as have direct or indirect Gov- 
ernment orders on their books are fairly busy, while 
others are managing to keep things moving but report 
that there is no big demand. Altho the demand is not 
as good as had been expected, the lumbermen believe 
that prices will advance and that late fall business will 
be exceptionally good, if traffic conditions do not inter- 
fere. Many large consumers of lumber have loaded up 
fairly well on their chief necessities, but will be in need 
of odd cars of various materials from time to time. How- 
ever, embargo placing has started and the car shortage 
situation is steadily growing worse. Thick stocks for 
Government use continue to get the call, and poplar, 
cottonwood, ash, oak, hickory, elm, walnut and mahogany 
all show some activity. As a whole the situation is 
promising. 





St. Louis, Mo. Oct. 16.—The local situation has shown 
considerable improvement within the last week, and more 
yards are in the market than for some time. Oak, which 
has been rather slow, is showing some life and yards here 
buy considerable. Cottonwood and gum are not in such 
great demand by the yards, but some heavy consumers are 
said to be buying of these woods. The greatest improve- 
ment is shown in the demand for car oak. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Oct. 17.—Trade, it is admitted, is very light in 
the local market. Lack of building is the chief cause, 
while what activity there is comes from other kinds of de- 
mand than general building. However, stocks in the North 
are so short and the outlook for new production this win- 
ter is so discouraging that mills are in no mood to urge 
buying by cutting prices, preferring to hold their present 
stocks. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 17.—With continued demand from 
the Government for hemlock, the scarcity of boards from 
the small cut of logs last winter, and the competition of 
hemlock with the hard-to-get yellow pine, prices for hem- 
lock remain very firm. The market for eastern clipped 
hemleck boards is firmer. Eastern clipped boards, 10-, 
12-, 14-, 16-feet, are still quoted at $30 to $31, and it is 
but a matter of time, most dealers think, when $31 will 
be the lowest figure one will be able to buy them at. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 17.—Retailers do not move much 
hemlock, so their orders are not up to usual proportions. 
Lake receipts show a tendency to drop off on account of 
the increased freight rates and wholesale stocks are likely 
to be smaller than usual this winter. They are already 
somewhat broken, tho demands have not been as strong 
as usual during the last few weeks. Prices do not show 
much change. 





New York, Oct. 16.—With very little change in demand, 
prices are well held and there is much difficulty in getting 
stock. The suburban trade reports less difficulty in get- 
ting in its. shipments but supplies at mill points are 
scarce. The building demand from outlying sections has 
been better maintained and wholesalers with any quan- 
tity of stock ready for immediate shipment have found it 
comparatively easy to get top notch prices. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 16.—Sales during the last week of 
hemlock indicate a much firmer tone to prices. The Pitts- 
burgh list is being held to by some of the trade, in the 
belief that what stocks of hemlock they have are better 
on the sticks than sold at less than the list. On the other 
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hand, there are some transactions around $1 off the list, 
under conditions that appear to be purely local in nature. 
The gencral demand is picking up. The Wisconsin pro- 
ducers are not offering new stocks as freely as a few 
weeks ago and appear to be retiring from active selling 
efforts for the time being. 


POPLAR 


Chicago, Oct. 17.—A good demand continues, both the 
better and the lower grades being in demand. This is one 
hardwood that has enjoyed a good trade for many months 
and does not appear to lessen in demand. Prices are sat- 
isfactory. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 16.—Poplar is about the firmest 
of the woods and demand is excellent for most of the 
grades. There have been slight price recessions on some 
of the lower grades, sufficient to affect the official aver- 
ages, but not enough to depress the market as a whole. 
Drop and bevel siding hold firm on very strong demand; 
so do also all panel and wide stock, wagon boxboards 
and shorts, select dimensions and quartered grades. Plain 
poplar, FAS, 5-inch, averages $3 lower, at $53; saps and 
selects, l-inch, $3 lower, at $47; 2-inch, $4 lower, at $54; 
No. 1 common, 5- and %-inch, each $5 lower, at $33 and 
$37; while all the other sizes of Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 common 
are $1 lower. The 38-inch to 10-inch sizes of dimension, 
in the common grades, average $1 lower than a week ago. 
Quartered FAS, 1-inch, is quoted at $63; panel and wide, 
18- to 23-inch, at $80, and 28-inch up at $95. Fifty other 
grades and sizes are unchanged. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 15.—The poplar trade is in the 
main satisfactory, tho the calls for some of the higher 
grades are not as frequent as could be desired. The ordi- 
nary outlet for poplar seems to be sufficient to insure a 
ready distribution of the output of mills, in so far as this 
is not interfered with by the lack of cars. The higher 
grades seem at times neglected, prices having attained a 
level well up to what were formerly the most expensive 
woods, and there being that in the situation which 
prompts buyers to hold down in the matter of cost. 
Another reason for the comparative slackness in the upper 
grades is the cessation of exports, which formerly ab- 
sorbed large quantities of high grade poplar. That the 
market is nevertheless well sustained affords gratifying 
evidence of strength and gives encouragement for the 
future. 


Ashland, Ky., Oct. 15.—Everything in poplar is heavily 
called for and the market is reported pretty well sold up. 
Manufacturing is light, with few logs in mill harbors. 
Prices are firm. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 17.—There is a fair demand of the 
small order kind. A considerable amount of poplar is sold 
for heavy crating. There is a good demand for the cheaper 
grades for boxing purposes, especially for transformer and 
battery boxes and similar types of box work. Prices are 
still high and firm, $73 for the best, and around $70 for 
the cheaper grades. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Oct. 17.—Yard demand is little or nothing and 
on the whole business is inactive. There is a lot of in- 
quiry for railroad and industrial material, but the whole- 
salers can not get the stocks to satisfy that sort of de- 
mand. Consequently few orders of any kind are being 
booked in this market. The situation among the mills, 
even tho the backbone of the I. W. W. strike has been 
broken, is not such that much attention can be given to 
this market. There is no change in the spruce situation 
and red cedar shingles are off slightly in quotations. 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 12.—The shortage of available logs, 
causing a considerable number of mills to, close down, 
holds the market steady, as the mills that are running 
are confining their efforts almost entirely to supplying their 
orders for Government and railroad special cutting mate- 
rial. Labor cenditions have not improved greatly and 
a shortage of men exists in every line, which will tend to 
keep production below normal. Log quotations are ex- 
tremely firm, and the lumber market continues to hold 
its own. 


Portland, Ore., Oct. 13.—As a week ago, demand for 
ship building material and timbers is brisk but the yard 
trade remains quiet, except for vertical grain flooring, 
which is scarce and quoted at $1 or $2 above prevailing 
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general quotations. The increased output of the mills 
has made a heavy demand on the output of the logging 
camps in the Columbia River district and fir logs are 
quoted at $13, $16 and $19 in some cases, tho the market 
might be said to be $1 lower. Some loggers are frankly 
declaring that $18 is about as high as the lumber market 
will stand and they do not intend to go higher unless 
searcity of labor and other items that enter into the cost 
of production make further advances absolutely necessary. 


Tacoma, Wash., Oct. 12.—The fir market is about the 
same this week. Quotations remain practically un- 
changed. Mills report a good demand from home markets 
for lumber for ship building and for industrial construc- 
tion of various kinds, at good prices, with the No. 19 list 
generally adhered to. Uppers are strong and so are tim- 
bers. Yard stock demand is apparently spotted. Stocks on 
hand at the mills are not being rapidly replenished. Output 
is about 75 percent to 80 percent of normal. Fir logs are 
searee and high. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Oct. 16.—Prices are firming up 
and further advances on fir are indicated. Quotations 
have been ranging between discount sheet Nos. 18 and 19 
for a long time, but dealers state that the latter list is 
now strongly in force. Depleted supplies at shipping 
points, an increasing demand and a lack of cars tend to- 
ward the upward trend of prices. Cedar siding follows 
in the footsteps of Coast shingles and shows a weakness 
in quotations, demand being slightly less than previously. 
Spruce is in active demand and scarce. Prices hold 


steady. 
WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Oct. 17.—While prices on western pines, in- 
cluding all of them, are high there is no marked demand in 
this market for stocks. This is not due so much to the 
high quotations as to lack of business that requires these 
woods. The light sash and door demand is the greatest 
cause for slack trade here. Mills are not in very good 
shape to take care of business from this market even if an 
active demand did exist. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 17.—Demand for western white pine 
is only fair and prices remain firm. Quotations are: 
Uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, $119; 4-inch, $144; selects, 4/4 to 8/4, 
$108 to $109; 4-inch, $134; fine common, 4/4, $78, 5/4 to 8/4, 
$85 to $87; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $60; 5/4, 6/4, $70; 3/4, $75; 
barn boards, No. 2, 5-inch, $48, 7-inch, $48, 6-, 8-, 9-inch, 
$49. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 17.—Business in the California pines, 
as well as in Idaho pine, is spotted, but on the whole 
demand keeps up well. Mills are not in position to make 
large shipments with promptness and dealers find it 
difficult to keep their customers satisfied. The market 
tone is very strong and lower grades have advanced $1 
in the last week or so. 
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REDWOOD 


Chicago, Oct. 17.—Country yard trade is not picking up 
as was expected and the bulk of the present redwood busi- 
ness is due to the industrial demand. Stocks are to be had 
at mill points for any kind of business, but the mills are 
beginning to feel a pinch for cars in which to ship. 
Millmen believe that the expected car shortage has started 
and will not increase as winter advances. Prices are 
strong. 





San Francisco, Cal., Oct. 13.—The market is firm at fair 
prices, notwithstanding the lack of a normal California 
yard demand. There is a fair demand for special cutting 
from large consumers and some additional Government 
orders are in prospect. The volume of eastern and Cali- 
fornia rail shipments is temporarily diminished by the 
severe car shortage. There is some inquiry for export 
business but shipments are limited by lack of vessels. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 15.—Inquiry for redwood and 
western pines shows practically no improvement, a few 
small orders coming in from country yards and from 
factories. The pine dealers see little encouragement of 
an improvement in conditions. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 17.—Firmly maintained high prices 
and little demand feature the market here. Almost no 
sales are made of partition. Rough edge dealings are 
comparatively small, with prices remaining quoted firmly 
at $44 to $45 for 4/4, 12-foot and under. Roofers are 
scarce, buyers are few and unenthusiastic, and prices are 
quoted $30 for 6-inch and $31 for 8-inch. 


New York, Oct. 16.—The market is quiet and prices have 
eased off perceptibly. While embargoes are tight it is 
not so difficult to get permits, because most of the urgent 
business is directly or indirectly for Government work. 
Better supplies are offered and wholesalers who have had 
difficulty in getting their mills to ship old orders at low 
prices are gradually cleaning up. Supplies among the 
yards are low but the poor building situation warrants 
little buying ahead. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 17.—Call for shortleaf stock is not 
on any very active basis, tho some fair sales are being 
made to the box manufacturing and other industrial lines. 
Building lumber, however, does not show its usual move- 
ment. Higher prices are looked for in the lower grades 
as the result of an increase in Government buying, but 
other grades do not seem likely to participate equally in 
the rise. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 15.—The North Carolina pine trade 
has shown no marked change during the last week. The 
car situation seems to be about as it has been for some 
time, with the railroads unable to take care of the wants 
of shippers, while the distribution is largely confined to 
Government business. Shippers who have no Government 
orders find themselves to a great extent out of the run- 
ning, for even if they have other orders booked the rail- 
road situation renders it impossible to fill them. Building 
lags as before, and the yards here have little to do 
except where they are supplying the military authorities 
with material. Quotations, as a consequence, tend to sag 
in some divisions, framing and dressed lumber being by 
no means in such active request as could be desired. The 
box makers are still calling for stocks in acceptable quan- 
tities and this division keeps up fairly well. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago, Oct. 17.—Judging from reports coming from 
many of the mills, before long the car shortage will be the 
determining market factor. Most mills now report that 
it is difficult to get cars, and for the last ten days or twe 
weeks conditions have been growing worse. The market, 
based on such a condition alone, can not grow weaker and 
most in the trade expect yellow pine to become stronger 
from now on and remain so for several weeks at least. 
The city trade continues slight, but there is some improve- 
ment from the country yards. The industrial demand is 
still the bulk of present business and, tho the volume of 
trade is not satisfactory, taken as a whole conditions ap- 
pear to be improving. 





Boston, Mass., Oct. 17.—The local market is somewhat 
quiet. The dullness in dwelling house construction is one 
of the causes. Retailers are not disposed to stock up for 
more than absolutely present needs. The outlook for an 
improvement in residential construction is hopeless, for 
months, apparently. No improvement in demand for par- 
tition has been noted. Quotations for B & better, %4x34- 
inch, remain at $41 to $43. Nor are orders for flooring 
numerous, and there is some shading. Quotations are for 
flooring, A, $52 to $56, B, $49 to $52, C, $40 to $43. There 
is a disparity of quotations in the market for No. 2 com- 
mon yellow pine, some having weakened very much and 
others holding firm to high prices. Some dealers hold to 
$30 and $31 and others have come down as low as $28 in 
their quotations. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 16.—Altho there has been no increase 
in orders and the number of inquiries is not satisfactory, 
a firmer tone has developed within the last week. Re- 
ports of increasing car shortage are coming in, and most 
mills get only enough cars to fill even the limited number 
of orders that are received, with the result that there is 
no scramble for business and there is less disposition to 
make concessions. 





New Orleans, La., Oct. 15.—Demand registered further 
improvement last week, but shipments apparently declined 
in volume, and complaints of inadequate car supply are 
increasing again. The call from line yards continues 
rather quiet, but Government requirements, for canton- 
ments, ship yard construction, ship timbers and the like 
are so varied as largely to compensate for the temporary 
shrinkage of yard demand. Opinions differ somewhat as 
to the car supply outlook for the next few months, but 
the majority view is that it will grow worse and that pur- 
chasers who count upon hand-to-mouth buying with 
prompt deliveries are doomed to disappointment. Prices 
are said to be somewhat steadier, tho there are still re- 
ports of concessions on a few items. 


New York, Oct. 16.—A decided improvement is noted in 
shipment and some stock that was not expected to arrive 
is now coming in and old orders are slowly being taken 
eare of. The poor demand from builders warrants much 
caution by yards that are not inclined to face any more 
maturing obligations during the winter than absolutely 
necessary. The inquiry from factory and ship building 
sources continues good but the difficulty in getting per- 
mits for shipping out large timbers from the southern 
mills, on account of the Government embargo, has com- 


pletely demoralized some sections of the heavy timber 
market. Taken all in all conditions are favorable for a 
marked time movement. 


Alexandria, La., Oct. 16.—The following f.o.b. mill prices 
prevail in this section: Flooring—1x3-inch, A EG, $47.50: 
B & better EG, $44; B EG, $43.50; C EG, $35; D EG, $31: 
No. 1 EG, $32; No. 2 EG, $24; A FG, $35; B & better FG, 
$33; B FG, $32; C FG, $29; D FG, $28.50; No. 1 FG, $29.50: 
No. 2 FG, $22; 1x4-inch, A EG, $48; B & better EG, $43.50: 
B EG, $43; C EG, $34.50; D EG, $30; No. 1 EG, $30.50; No. 
2 EG, $23.50; A FG, $36; B & better FG, $32; B FG, $31.50: 
C FG, $29; D FG, $28.50; No. 1 FG, $29; No. 2 FG, $21.50. 
Ceiling—%-inch, B & better, $29.50; No. 1, $27.50; No. 2. 
$21.50; 14-inch, B & better, $27; No. 1, $25; No. 2, $19; 3 - 
inch, B & better, $33.50; No. 1, $28.50; No. 2, $22. Partition 
—4-inch, B & better, $34; No. 1, $30; No. 2, $24.50; 6-inch, 
B & better, $35. Bevel siding—l-inch, B & better, $24; No 
1, $21; No. 2, $18. Drop siding—6-inch, B & better, $32.50: 
No. 1, $29.50; No. 2, $22.50. Finish—B & better surfaced- 
1x4-inch, $32; 1x6-inch, $34; 1x8-inch, $34; 1x5 to 10-inch, 
$36.50; 1x12-inch, $36.50; 1144x4 to 12-inch, $39; 14%x4 to 12- 
inch, $38.50. B & better, 15-inch, $36.50; C surfaced— 
1x4-inch, $30; 1x6-inch, $31.50; 1x8-inch, $32; 1x5 to 10- 
inch, $33.50; 1x12-inch, $34; 14x4 to 12-inch, $36; 114x4 t 
12-inch, $35.50. Rough finish—1x4-inch, $31; 1x6-inch, $33; 
1x8-inch, $35; 1x5-inch to 10-inch, $36.50; 1x12-inch, $36.50: 
14x4 to 12-inch, $37; 144x4 to 12-inch, $36. Casing & bas: 
4- and 6-inch, $40; 8- and 10-inch, $40.50. Jambs—4- 
and 6-inch, $42; 1%-, 114- and 2-inch, $45. Molding—6() 
percent. Fencing—No. 1, 1x4-inch, 16-foot, $24.50; othe: 
lengths, $24; 1x4-inch, CM, 16-foot, $24.50; other lengths, 
$24; 1x6-inch, 16-foot, $27.50; other lengths, $27; 1x6-inch 
CM, 16-foot, $28.50; other lengths, $28. Fencing—No. » 
(all 10- to 20-foot), 1x4-inch, $18; 1x4-inch CM, $18.50; 
1x6-inch, $19.75; 1x6-inch CM, $20.50. Fencing—No. 3 (all 
6- to 20-foot), 1x4-inch, $14.50; 1x4-inch CM, $14.50; 1x6- 
inch, $15.50; 1x6-inch CM, $15.50. Boards—No. 1, %x8- 
inch, 14- and 16-foot, $24; other lengths, $24.50; 13/16x8, 
14- and 16-foot, $24; other lengths, $24.50; 34x10, 14- and 
16-foot, $24.25; other lengths, $24.75; 13/16x10, 14- and 16- 
foot, $24.50; other lengths, $25; 34x12, 14- and 16-foot, $27; 
other lengths, $27.50; 18/16x12, 14- and 16-foot, $28; other 
lengths, $28.50. No. 2 (all 10- to 20-foot), 3x8, $20.50; 
13/16x8, $20.50; 34x10, $20.75; 18/16x10, $21; 34x12, $21.50; 
13/16x12, $22.25. No. 3 (all 6- to 20-foot), 3x8, $17.50; 13/16 
x8, $17.50; 3x10, $17.50; 13/16x10, $17.75; 34x12, $18; 13/16x 
12, $18.50. Shiplap—wNo. 1, 1x8-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $25.50; 
other lengths, $25.50; 1x10-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $25.50; 
other lengths, $25.75; 1x12-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $26; other 
lengths, $27. No. 2 (10- to 20-foot), 1x8-inch, $21.50; 1x10- 
inch, $21.50; 1x12-inch, $22. No. 3 (6- to 20-foot), 1x8-inch, 
$18; 1x10-inch, $18.25; 1x12-inch, $19. Car material—All 
1x4 and 6-inch: B & better siding, $36; No. 1 siding, $31; 
No. 1 roofing, $28; No. 1 lining, $30; No. 2 siding, $20; No. 
2 roofing, $18; No. 2 lining, $19. All 2x6, 8- and 10-inch: 
No. 1 decking, $25; No. 2 decking, $20; heart face decking, 
$26. Plaster lath—No. 1, $3.60; No. 2, $3. Byrkit lath— 
4- and 6-foot, $14.50; 8- and 10-foot, $15; 12-foot and 
longer, $16. Stringers—90 percent heart, 7x16 and 8x16- 
inch, 14- and 16-foot, $35; 28-foot, $40; No. 1 rough, 14- 
and 16-foot, $33; 28-foot, $37. Caps—Rough heart, 12x14- 
inch, 12-foot, $31; 14-foot, $82; 14x14-inch, 12-foot, $32; 
14-foot, $32.50; No. 1 S4S, 12x14-inch, 12-foot, $25; 14x14- 
inch, 14-foot, $26. Sills—36-foot, $36; 38-foot, $38; 40-foot, 
$40; 50-foot, $52. Ties—6x8-inch, 8-foot, rough heart, $24; 
No. 1 square E&S, $21; 7x8-inch, 9-foot, rough heart, 
$25.50; No. 1 square E&S, $22; 6x8-inch, 8-foot 6-inch 
heart, S4S, $28; No. 1 rough, $21. Oil rig timbers—No. 1 
square E&S, $26; 2x4 to 8x8-inch, $25.15; 2x10 to 10x10- 
inch, $27.37; 2x12 to 12x12-inch, $30.16; 2x14, 16-inch and 
up, $32.68. Paving block stock—No. 1 S&E, $20.50; No. 1 
square E&S, $21; rough heart, $28. Grooved roofing—No. 
1, 1x10-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $25.50; other lengths, $25; 
No. 2, 1x10-inch (10- to 20-foot), $20.50. Dimension—16- 
foot, Nos. 1 and 2, $2 and $3 off list; 10-, 12-, 14-, 18- and 
20-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, $2 and $3 off list; 22- and 24-foot, 
Nos. 1 and 2, $2 and $3 off list; No. 3, all lengths and sizes, 
average price, $13.50. 





Hattiesburg, Miss., Oct. 15.—The following f.o.b. mill 
prices prevail in this section: Flooring, 2%-inch, A EG, 
$48.25; B EG, $45.25; B & better FG, $32.75; No. 1 FG, 
$29.50; No. 2 FG, $21.50; B EG, $45.75; C EG, $37.25; 
No. 2 EG, $27.75; B & better FG, $31.50; No. 1 FG, $28; 
No. 2 FG, $20; No. 3 FG, $14. Ceiling—%4-inch, No. 1, 
$27.25; No. 2, $19.25; 54-inch, B & better, $29; No. 1, 
$26.75; No. 2, $19. 34-inch, B & better, $32; No. 1, $27. 
Partition—34%-inch, B & better, $32.75; No. 1, $28.75; 
No. 2, $20.75. Bevel siding—s¢x6-inch, No. 2, $15.75. Drop 
siding—6-inchs B & better, $30.50. Finish—B & better, 
rough, 1x6-inch, $34; 1x10-inch, $37; 1%x4- to 12-inch, 
$38.50. B & better surfaced, 1x6- to 12-inch, $34.50; 1x6- 
inch, $33.25; 1x8-inch, $34.75; 1x10-inch, $35; 1x12-inch, 
$35.50; 1%4x4- to 12-inch, $38.25; 14%- and 2x4- to 12-inch, 
$42.50. Boards—No. 1, 1x4-inch CM, $29; 1x6-inch CM, 
$28.50; 1x8-inch shiplap, $28; 1x12-inch, $28.75; No. 2, 
1x6- to 12-inch, $20.50; 1x4-inch, $18.75; 1x4-inch, CM, 
$21; 1x6-inch, $20.75; 1x6-inch, CM, $20; 1x8-inch, $21.50; 
1x8-inch shiplap, $20.75; 1x10-inch, $21.75; 1x10-inch ship- 
lap, $22.50; 1x12-inch, $24; No. 8, 1x6- to 12-inch, $18.75; 
1x6-inch, $16; 1x6-inch CM, $15.75; 1x8-inch, $19;1x1 0-inch, 
$19.50; 1x12-inch, $19.25. Dimension—No. 1, 2x4-in¢h, 10- 
foot, $23.25; 12-foot, $20.50; 14-foot, $19.50; 16-foot, $19.50: 
18-foot, $23.25; 20-foot, $22.75; 2x6-inch, 10-foot, $19.50; 12- 
foot, $17.50; 14-foot, $18.50; 16-foot, $18.75; 18-foot, $19.50; 
20-foot, $20.25; 22-foot, $22; 24-foot, $22.50; 2x8-inch, 12- 
foot, $19.75; 14-foot, $19.25; 16-foot, $19.75; 2x10-inch, 
12-foot, $19.50; 14-foot, $19; 16-foot, $20.50; 18-foot, $24; 
22-foot, $26; 24-foot, $26; 2x12-inch, 10-foot, $22.25; 12-foot, 
$20; 14-foot, $20.25; 16-foot, $20.50; 18-foot, $22.25; 20- 
foot, $22.25. No. 2, 2x4-inch, 10-foot, $17; 12-foot, $17.75; 
16-foot, $19; 18-foot $20.75; 2x6-inch, 12-foot, $18.50; 18- 
foot, $18; 2x8-inch, 12-foot, $19.50; 16-foot, $16.50; 2x10- 
inch, 16-foot, $17.50; 18-foot, $19; 2x12-inch, 16-fot, $17.50; 
20-foot, $22. Plaster lath—%¢-inch, .4-foot, No. 1, $3.70; 
No. 2, $2.70. Car siding, lining and rocfing—B & better, 
4- and 6-inch, 8-foot, $32; 10- or 20-foot, $34. No. 1, 
1x6-inch, 5-foot, $27.50. Timbers—No. 1, 8-inch and 
under, 20-foot and under, $23.75; heart, $24.50; 26-foot, 
$26; 10-inch, 20-foot and under, $25; heart, 16-inch, 28- 
foot, $40. ‘ 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 16.—Shortage of cars and labor 
has cut the production of yellow pine in the southern 
fields, especially in the belt of states south of Pittsburgh, 
very severely according to the reports coming to the trade 
in Pittsburgh. The reduction for the last week or more 
has been equal to 50 percent, it is said. The outlook is 
not encouraging for large shipments for some time and 
with a very fair demand now showing, prices seem to 
move upward a little. Yards buy a little new stock, more 
to keep their stocks in good form for the approaching 
winter. Industrial and general manufacturing trade is 
absorbing the bulk of the material arriving at this time. 
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North Tonawanda, N. Y., Oct. 16.—Prices have fluc- 
tuated somewhat during the last week. The unsteadiness 
of quotations has not been conducive to active sales but 
dealers generally consider the outlook favorable for 
stronger prices and an active fall trade. Representatives 
of some of the larger mills who have been in this market 
during the last week state that the mills have not been 
accumulating stock, supplies going forward as rapidly as 
‘ars are available. There is an increasing scarcity of 
ars reported from the mills and the mills are urging their 
-ustomers to get their supplies for the winter and spring 
trade forward at the earliest possible time. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 17.—The market continues more 
quiet than usual at this time of year and some increase in 
the amount of stock offering has lately occurred. Transit 
cars are more numerous and this causes some weakening 
in prices. Some mills are pretty well supplied with Gov- 
ernment orders and hold prices firm, but the small mill 
as a rule is more eager for business than a short time ago. 
Wholesalers look for a tightening of car supply soon, with 
firmer prices. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 15.—The difficulties of the Georgia 
pine men with regard to transportation do not appear to 
be any nearer solution. Because of the lack of labor and 
the high wages prevailing, private construction work is 
-estricted, and dealers who have no Government commit- 
ments to take care of find themselves with the calls for 
lelivery rather curtailed. Of course, the position of the 
mills with regard to workers constitutes something of an 

ffset, so that the offerings of lumber are such as to cause 
real weakness in the price list. The mills as well as the 
iealers are more and more dependent upon Government 
business, financial and other conditions being against any 
expansion outside of the military necessities. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 16.—There is some increase in the 
volume of business in yellow pine, not only in orders 
placed but in the actual movement of stocks. The car 
situation is better and more civilian shipments are coming 
thru. A great amount of stocks still is needed here to 
bring yard supplies up to anywhere near normal, but as 
the local consumption is diminishing with the approach 
of winter and the slowing down of building operations 
there does not seem to be any likelihood of trouble this 
winter in meeting retail requirements. 





Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 15.—Demand last week was a 
trifle better, but not such as to cause any hurry calls for 
extra help. While the lack of cars was expected to 
stiffen the market somewhat, most dealers were revising 
prices in order to attract business. Reports from the 
inills also said that labor troubles hampered them. The 
oil field business continues good, and in fact orders from 
that seetion bulk considerably larger than any other, so 
far as Kansas is concerned. Business in the Oklahoma 
field has fallen off a bit. Common board and dimension 
stuff are the principal demand in that section. No. 2 
boards and common stuff are weak. Some improvement is 
expected in the next month, country dealers showing a 
tendency to come into the market a little stronger before 
cold weather and while prices are attractive and ship- 
ments to be had within a reasonable time. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 15.—While yard demand remains 
below seasonable normal, factory grades are said to move 
well and there is better inquiry for railroad material of 
various kinds. Also it is reported that some Government 
orders are being placed. Finally, it is learned on excellent 
authority that orders aggregating several million feet of 
A grade stock have been booked for shipment abroad, pre- 
sumably for account of the British Government. Prices 
all round are reported steady. Car supply is tightening up 
a little. 





Chicago, Oct. 17.—Business is not very active in the 
factory trade and the yard demand is below normal, but 
factory demand moves along more satisfactorily. Reports 
from mills indicate that they are in better position to give 
prompt attention to orders, tho cars are not so plentiful as 
they were. Despite a below normal business, prices have 
not suffered. 





Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 15.—What slight improvement 
there has been in demand has been offset by slow de- 
liveries. The mills are able to ship as promptly as they 
can get cars, as a rule, but delay in loading and delivery 

increasing. Prices show practically no change. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 16.—Rough stock has been in much 
heavier demand within the last week, but st#ll it is not 
near normal. Dealers seem to have closed down again on 
huying, and inquiries are not as numerous as they usually 
ure in October. Prices, however, continue firm, and man- 
ifacturers show no signs of weakening. The car shortage 
‘s interfering with the shipment of such orders as are 
placed, 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 15.—The calls for cypress, as far as 
he building trades are concerned, have undergone some- 
thing of-a contraction. The needs of woodworking con- 
cerns that ordinarily use considerable cypress in their 
operations are very moderate and there is no immediate 
prospect of any decided expansion. On the other hand, 
some special requirements develop from time to time, and 
the calls upon the producers are sufficiently numerous to 
‘ake care of the output. Here and there the cypress men 
are called upon to meet stop gap orders, and the returns 
on this business are very fair. Transportation and labor 
troubles constitute a handicap and prevent any such addi- 
tions to the available supplies at distributive points as to 
cause real pressure. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 17.—Trade is not very active just 
now and dealers expect a rather moderate amount of 
business during this month. Stocks are not large any- 
where, but buyers show no disposition to buy ahead. 
Yard trade is counted on to pick up within the next few 
weeks and with a severe car shortage in prospect dealers 
are likely to see good trade this winter. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 17.—Cypress moves better and de- 
mand is fairly good. Prices are comparatively firm at: 
Ones and twos, 4/4, $58 to $60; 5/4 and 6/4, $60 to $62; 
8/4, $64.75 to $68; No. 1 shop, 4/4, $36.25 to $38.50; 5/4 and 
6/4, $44 to $45. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 16.—Firmness continues to char- 
acterize the situation, recent advances in some grades of 
finish standing without even fractional concessions. 


There is especial call for all factory grades by city buyers, 
and for silo, fencing and barn stuff for the country retail 
trade. 


New York, Oct. 16.—The market possesses a good tone 
but little business comes from usual retail sources. Large 
orders for special purposes go direct to wholesalers and 
the improvement in deliveries has enabled this class of 
business to be handled more satisfactorily. The larger 
yards that were supplying the bulk of the business in 
truck load deliveries have considerably reduced their ship- 
ments and less cypress is available than has been reported 
for some months. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Oct. 17.—Quotations on red cedar stars are off 
slightly, while clears are the same as last week. Present 
quotations on clears are $4.16 and on stars $3.17, Chicago 
basis. The figure on stars is 20 cents below last week. 
No change is reported in white cedars, the quotations con- 
tinuing: Extras, $4.25; standards, $3.25, and sound butts, 
$2.25, Chicago basis. Lath continue strong and scarce. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 15.—More transit cars have 
been coming into this territory lately, so that the current 
demand is now easily taken care of, and prices in some 
cases have shown soft spots where holders grew eager 
to dispose of the stock before reaching the points of diver- 
sion. Shingle sales have been extremely light in the last 
week or two. 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 12.—A dearth of orders has resulted 
in a slump in shingle prices, and stars are now quoted at 
$2.10 to $2.15, with clears at $2.90. There is little in pros- 
pect to indicate a resumption of buying, and the shingle 
market has assumed a pessimistic hue. Shingle logs are 
extremely scarce, and some mills that had resumed oper- 
ations may be forced to shut down again for this cause. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 15.—Shingles have not been of- 
fered in any quantity by the mills lately, but the supply 
has been fully equal to the demand. Business was slightly 
better this week, the demand coming largely from the 
country yards where business has picked up in a small 
way with a decrease in farm activities. City business 
continues stagnant. Jobbers have been booking a few 
orders. Prices as a result have shown a further weaken- 
ing and a wider range of prices, quotations ranging from 
$2.15 to $2.25 for stars and $2.90 to $2.95 for clears. 
Houses which cover the eastern field report very little 
business from that section, most of the business now 
being in the middle western States. While lath prices 
show firmness, the demand is indifferent. City yards 
appear to be well stocked, the bulk of orders coming from 
the country. 





New Orleans, La., Oct. 15.—Cypress shingle stocks con- 
tinue low and in broken assortment at the mills, and all 
offerings are said to be commanding ready sale. The ad- 
vance of 25 cents on cypress ‘‘bests’”’ is reported well held. 
Cypress lath move in about the usual volume, permitting 
no marked accumulation at the mills. Both items con- 
tinue to be sold customarily in mixed car orders only. 
Prices firm and steady all round. 


Boston, Mass., Oct 17.—The failure of dwelling house 
construction to show any improvement continues to keep 
the shingle and lath market dull. Absolutely no improve- 
ment has been seen this week in the market for lath. 
For the 15g-inch the market is not any too firm. Quota- 
tions are $4.65 to $4.75, and what business is done is at 
$4.65 for points outside of Boston and $4.70 chiefly within 
the city. For the 1%-inch lath, prices are weak and un- 
certain, so diminutive is the volume of trade. The very 
maximum is $4.35. Shingles also continue quiet and not 
very firm. Very little business is done even for repair 
work. White cedar extras are quoted at $4.50 to $4.75, 
and clears at $4.15 to $4.25, most business being nearer the 
lower quotations. Red cedars have weakened, there being 
very little business in them. They may be bought round 
$4.90. Clapboards are scarce and in small demand. Prices 
are the same, spruce, 4-foot extras, bringing $56 to $60, 
and clears $54 to $58. Furring is not any too plentiful and 
is in good demand and much firmer in price. Two-inch 
bundled furring is quoted at $30 ard up, some firms insist- 
ing on as much as $34. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., Oct. 15.—Demand 
show any stronger tendencies than for some time and 
consequently prices have not firmed up. Quotations are 
perhaps a little weaker, prices being shaded to dispose of 
accumulated supplies. Country yards are in the market 
for supplies but they buy sparingly. Clears wholesale at 
$4.25, the lowest price at which they have been quoted 
since earlier in the season. Lath sell no more extensively 
than shingles, but there is not the tendency toward weak- 
ness in prices that characterizes the sale of shingles. 


does not 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 15.—The shingle and lath situation 
is about the same as of late, with the inquiry not of 
extraordinary proportions, but sufficiently well sustained 
to take care of such stocks as happen to be in the hands 
of the dealers. It cannot be said that the needs here are 
large. Construction work proceeds rather slowly at this 
time, tho the outlook in the main appears to be en- 
couraging. Considerable building is in progress in the 
suburbs, which makes up in large part for the let-down in 
the city limits proper. But limited as the requirements 
are, they evidently suffice to prevent pressure upon prices 
and returns are on the whole quite satisfactory. 





Tacoma, Wash., Oct. 12.—Red cedar shingles are a little 
weaker this week. Demand is easier and production 
further curtailed in the face of high log prices. Stars are 
quoted at $2.15 to $2.20 and clears at $2.90 to $2.95. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 16.—Scarcity of stocks is about 
the only reason given for the firm prices maintained on 
shingles, and not any particular demand. Few cedar 
stocks have been received here, and less than the normal 
arrivals of cypress and pine. Demand for lath is fairly 
good and prices steady. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 17.—The receipts of shingles here 
have fallen away to almost nothing and demand is small. 
Retailers are cautious about making new purchases, for 
the inquiries they receive are much less numerous than in 
some years. Local stocks are not unusually large and 
any good building demand would clear them out. The 
tone of the market is softer than a few weeks ago. 


SHOOKS 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 17.—Demand for shooks continues 
active and much work is turned down because of the lack 
of labor. Box lumber has been advancing for some time 
and is as strong now as at any other time this year. 
The Canadian mills which supply the greater part of 
the white pine lumber plan to raise prices considerably 
on their next year’s cut, which will be smaller than usual. 
























































Any Quantity—Quick Shipments 








MICHIGAN HAY is conceeded 
to be the best hay grown. 











**When in need write or wire’’ 


Ask to be put on our mailing 
list for regular quotations. 





W. A. BUNTING & COMPANY 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
Largest Shippers of HAY in Michigan. 
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Now’s Your 

rn ” 
Opportunity 
to clinch the farmer ‘ 
trade in your com- 
munity by render- 
ing them special 
service thru install- 
ing a 


Monarch ‘ss Feed Mill 


Right now farmers are wanting their oats, rye, corn, 
buckwheat, etc., ground and here’s your opportunity 
to increase your lumber business by attracting new 
people into your yard. Occasionally you'll sell one 
of our mills outright and make a good profit. 





Meal 


and 


Write for particulars today. 


| Sprout, Waldron & Co., minc¥Pa. 











4 
TWENTY - FOUR 

pages, cram- full of 
usable concrete “dope’’— 
practical short cuts and val- 
uable information you Con- 
crete Users can and will use 
every day. 

Write now 

Cement Tile Machinery Co, 


256 Rath Street 
WATERLOO, - OWA. 





‘“*Between You and the Weather”’ 
(Copyright 1914, Union Fibre Co., Winona, Minn.) 









The perfect building quilt for all buildings. 
As dependable as an armor plate for wear— 
as cozy as a quilt for warmth. 


Dealers—Handle Linofelt. Write us for facts. 
Union Fibre Co., 129 Union St., Winona, Minn. 


WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 
Were awarded highest GRAND PRIZE 
NT 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS torycapacity3500Axes & Tools 


honors Panama - Pacific 
international Exposition 








Short methods of 


THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN figuring lumber, 


octagon spars, logs; specifications and lumber carrying capacity of 
vessels and a great deal of other information applying to the lumber 
businer~ -£ the Pacific coast. $1.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 





































































































































































AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


OctToBER 20, 1917, 








Advertisements will be inserted in - 
Partment at the following rates: wales 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

“ words of ordinary length make one 
ne. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 
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WANTED—TO BUY LUMBER & FOREST PRODUCTS 
With cash advances, or will furnish capital to timber owners 
or mfrs., at 6%, and guarantee to sell products to best 
advantage, on liberal profit-sharing basis. We have high 
reputation, large resources, and strong selling organization. 
Address “B. 105.” care AMERICAN ‘Lomoeeman, 


ACETATE OF LIME, ACETIC ACID AND 
Pyroligneous Acid bought for cash. We can cooperate with 
producers. GEO. M. GRANT & CO., New York. 


COMMISSARIES USE COUPON BOOKS 
Almost everywhere now, as the most satisfactory system of 
accounting. The BEST coupon books are made in Indian- 
apolis. Send for samples and prices. 

ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


AN ADVERTISEMENT 

In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would be seen by the very 
people who are interested—it 

WILL 
always carry your message to more readers—bring better 
returns than any other medium and 

MAKE 
you money—send your advertisement to the “Greatest Lum- 
ber Journal on Earth’ and get quick results all the time— 


it isa 

GOOD 
thing to be in good company—besides it supplies many wants 
each day and has no equal as a salesman. 

Send your advertisement to 
THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 














LUMBER SALESMAN AND INSPECTOR 


Capable of handling yard and selling to retail and factory 


trade. Must know grades and prices, be a hustler, sober, 
honest and experienced. Give fullest references and previous 
employers and how long with each. State age and salary 
expected. 
Address “M. 3,’”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED—YOUNG MAN FOR LUMBER OFFICE. 
One who understands figuring mill work. Good position for 
all around office man. 
Address 





“M. 5,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A HIGH GRADE BOOKKEEPER 
In office of wholesale lumber yard. Work covers handling of 
Ledgers and balances. Collections. Settlements, Banking. 
Freight Adjustments and Claims, Monthly Statements. Want 
capable and dependable man. 

Address “M. 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—MANAGER FOR RETAIL LUMBER YARD 

Must be experienced, sober and a hustler. A good position 

for the right man. Protestant preferred. Illinois town. 
Address “M. 9,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—AT ONCE 
By a large yellow pine mill in Arkansas, first-class male or 
female stenographer and assistant bookkeeper, with lumber 
experience. Will pay good salary to right party. 
Address “M. 34,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














WANTED—MANAGER OF SALES 

Prominent manufacturer and distributor of millwork, doors, 
sash and inside finish located in middle west has opening for 
competent executive possessing knowledge of manufacture and 
particularly the distribution of a large output. Correspond- 
ence will be confidentially treated and full information as to 
experience and qualifications is desired. 

Address “L. 28,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—CAPABLE MAN 
For Central America, preferably High School Graduate, 
familiar with contracts, practical logging and river driving, 
and with some business experience. 
Address “ILLINOIS,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—ESTIMATOR AND SALESMAN 
Of experience and ability for sash, door and interior trim 
factory doing high grade work. Address, giving age, refer- 
ences and salary expected, 
“B. C,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—MALE STENOGRAPHER 
Who has had experience in Lumber Office. This position pays 
$75 per month, and is Assistant to Sales Manager. 
Apply RIB LAKE LUMBER COMPANY, 
Rib Lake, Wis. 


YOU MAY BE MISSING SOMETHING 
If you do not read the classified ads each week. If you have 
something to sell or exchange, insert small advertisement in 
the Wanted and For Sale Department. When in need of an 
employee or employment write us. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., 431 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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WANTED—THOROUGHLY RELIABLE AND 
Capable man familiar with the lumber and material business 
for position as manager. Must invest at least $5,000 in-stock. 
Company bears fullest investigation. 

HOME BUILDING & MATERIAL CoO., 
Archer and Tripp Aves., Chicago, III. 


WANTED—A GOOD HUSTLING WOODSMAN 
To take charge of two camps logging Hemlock and Hard- 
wood in Upper Peninsula. One capable of laying out roads 
for sleigh haul, draying ete. Good position for right party. 

Address “M. 38,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—YARD CHECKER 
In line yard office. Lady preferred. Experience as book- 
keeper and figurer at retail yard needed to qualify. 
Address “M. 36,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


EXPERIENCED LUMBER BUYER AND SALESMAN 
Wanted by company with established wholesale building mate- 
rial business to install and manage a wholesale lumber de- 
partment. Illinois town, 100 miles from Chicago. 

Address “M. 27,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—BY CHICAGO WHOLESALE 
Lumber Company experienced lumberman of financial re- 
sponsibility to act as Sales Manager, also to place orders 
with saw mills handling mostly oak railroad material. We 
are willing to pay highest salary and take into the company 
right party that can produce results. 

Do not answer this ad unless you mean business. 
Address “M. 29,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A COMPETENT RESAW MAN 
Capable of fitting saws for resawing White Pine and other 
softwoods. Must be sober and energetic. References required. 

Address “M,. 23,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A MAN TO RUN SKIDDER LINE 
And keep up Machine. 
WHITEWATER LUMBER CO., Autaugaville, Ala. 


WANTED—HEAD SAWYER 
For circular mill, and donkey engineer for mill in southern 
Oregon would like parties that could invest from one to two 
thousand or more. Z. F. FOX & SON, Ilo, Idaho. 


WANTED—YARD MANAGER 
For line yard in small town in Black Hills district South Da- 
kota. State age, married or single, experience, salary ex- 
pected and give full references in first letter. 
Address “LL, 22,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


MANAGER FOR SMALL COUNTRY LUMBER YARD 
Located in Central Illinois. Prefer married man not subject 
to military call with bookkeeping and lumber yard experi- 
ence. Give references and state salary desired in first letter. 
Address “K, 23,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—A MILL BOSS 
For a small Band Mill. Must be able to head saw, file and 
set, to supply when necessary. Must understand thoroly 
the inspection of hardwood lumber, and be able to handle 
men. If you have the above qualifications, address us, stat- 
ing wages, experience and when you could come. 
WARREN ROSS LUMBER CO., Jamestown, N. Y. 


WANTED—FIVE A 1 MEN. 
Bandsaw filer, band sawyer, setter, gang edger man and lum- 
ber inspector. W. H. COOK & CO., Warsaw, Ind. 


YOUNG MAN WITH SOME EXPERIENCE 
For office work. 
THE MIDDLETOWN LUMBER CO., Middletown, Ohio. 


WANTED—BLOCK SETTER 
For Lever Set Works. Steady work. 
Address ATKINS LUMBER CO., Atkins, Va. 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 
For wood working factory in one of the leading cities in the 
Rocky Mountain region, employing about one hundred men 
and confined to odd work exclusively. Must be experienced 
and thoroughly familiar with the handling of odd mill work. 
Address, stating experience, references, and salary wanted. 
Address “H. 4,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—-LUMBER INSPECTOR 
Familiar with Northern hardwoods and hemlock. Must be 
able to furnish good references. 
Address “F, 10,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—SEVERAL GOOD CAMP FOREMEN 
Must be first class and have good references. 
Apply I. STEPHENSON CO., TRUSTEES, 
- Wells, Delta Co., Mich. 


WRITTEN FOR THE BUSINESS MAN 





















































“Science of Organization and Business Developments,” by 
R. J. Frank. A treatise on the law and science of the promo- 
tion, organization, reorganization and management of busi- 
ness corporations, with special reference to approved plans 
and procedure, for the financing of modern business enter- 
prises. Morocco, $2.75. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





WANTED—SAW FILER 
If you are having trouble with your saws, send and get a 
copy of the little booklet-—“The Anti-Crack and Fast Cutting 
Saw.” Price $2.00 postpaid. I make tension gauges to suit 
any width and speed, showing where tension should be and 
how close to the edge at 10c per inch—Band or Circular. 
J. F. NEWMAN, Fargo, Ga. 


WANTED—MACHINIST AND 
Machine operators for planing mill. 
Address “M. 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—GOOD SAW MILL BLACKSMITH. 
One able to repair lumber buggies and do general mill black- 
smithing. Wages $3 per day. Position permanent. Also 
want laborers, white and colored. 
ENSIGN YELLOW PINE CO., Wetumpka, Ala. 
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WELL RATED SOUTHERN WHOLESALE AND 
Manufacturing concern, handling both Pine and Hardwood, 
wants an experienced salesman in the Ohio and Central West 
territory. Prefer man who is able to take from $3,000.00 to 
$5,000.00 stock in Company, not because it is needed, but on 
the principle of profit sharing, and having all of our re- 
sponsible men interested. 

Address “M. 37.” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—LUMBER OFFICE SALESMAN 
One with experience as correspondent reasonably practical, 
Pine and Hemlock experience essential and some hardwood, to 
assist general sales manager handling correspondence selling 
from office, located in Chicago, manufacturers’ direct represen- 
a very large institution. Advise full particulars first 
etter. 

Address 





“L. 10,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED A SALESMAN 
Not subject to draft, to travel in South Platte territory of 
Nebraska. Good salary and commission and permanent posi- 
tion to right man. Address DIERKS LUMBER & COAL 
CO., Lincoln Nebr., stating age, previous experience, refer- 
ences and salary desired. 


SALESMAN WANTED. 

Prominent Pacific Coast Mill manufacturing Yellow Fir and 
Hemlock on large scale, desires commission representative for 
Minnesota and Dakotas. 

Address “M. 1,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


HELP WANTED. 
Chicago Lumber Salesman to furnish a monthly report of 
Current Hardwood selling prices. 
Address “L. 4,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—LIVE, ENERGETIC SALESMAN 
With thorough knowledge of Pacific Coast woods to call on 
the factory trade and other large buyers and keep line on com- 
mission representatives. No booze fighters wanted. Give full 
particulars in first letter. 

Address “LL. 20,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

















WANTED—COMMISSION SALES AGENTS 
To sell a product tested by United States Forest Products 
Laboratory. Can be sold to every sawmill and lumber dealer. 
Liberal Commission. Exclusive territory. 

Address POST OFFICE BOX 1185, St. Louis, Mo. 


CHAPIN’S READY RECKONER 
Reduce to board measure lumber, scantling, square timber 
and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2; postpaid. Let us send 
you sample pages. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 








HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ AGENT. 

Corporations in position to promptly supply varieties and 
dimensions required by Shipbuilders, Aircraft Builders, Wagon 
Material Jobbers, Manufacturers, etc., and desiring Pacific 
Coast Sales Representative address JOHN J. DILLON, P. O. 
Box 73, San Francisco. 15 years selling-purchasing experi 
ence. Banker-Trade references. Formerly Pres.-Mangr. Dil 
lon Hardware Co., Denver, Col. 


POSITION WANTED 
By experienced lumber salesman ; single, age 31, to represent 
high-class lumber manufacturing concern in Chicago anid 
other eastern territory. Can furnish gilt-edge recommenda 
tion from former employers. Have every facility and well 
equipped to render valuable services. 
ddress “M. 24,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








ARE YOU IN NEED 
Of a first-class stenographer and general office assistant. 
Competent young lady, 14 years’ thorough experience, lumber 
business mostly. Now employed. Desires change in location 
Best references. 
Address “M. 25,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
BAND SAWYER—WANTS POSITION 

Experienced in White Pine and Hardwoods. Good grader 
Right-hand rig preferred. A No. 1 references. ‘ 

R. G. WINEGARDNER, Abney, W. Va. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MILL FOREMAN 
In large Band Saw Mill. Life-time experience in the business 
Can get results. Best of reference from present employers 

Address “M. 30,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—CHARGE OF 
Lumber Manufacturing Corporation Accounts, by Competen 
Accountant. Will accept place at $175.00 per month, wit! 
chance for advancement. 
Address “M. 20,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS 
Assistant or Secretary to General Manager with a high clas 
firm, by experienced office manager, married, age 33. Mis 
souri Valley territory preferred. Holding similar position 
now. Fourteen years’ experience in various lines. Bes 
of references. ‘ 
Address 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Or General Superintendent.’ Thoroughly familiar with the 
lumber business in all its branches. Practical and up to date 
manufacturer and logger. Resourceful and energetic. High 
est references. 
Address “M, 22,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FIRST CLASS YARD MANAGER ; 
Thoroughly qualified in modern accounting. If you antici 
pate needing first or second man you will do well to investi 
gate. Unquestionable reference from present employers. 
West of Texas preferred. 

ddress “M. 40,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—POSITION AS SALESMANAGER OR 
Assistant at mill manufacturing Northern stock. Above draft 
age and can furnish best of reference as to ability and habits. 
Present connection has exhausted their supply of timber. 

Address “M. 39,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—POSITION AS REPRESENTATIVE IN 
Chicago and vicinity by a first class sash and door man. 
Have had fifteen years’ experience in lumber and mill work. 

Address “M, 41,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














“M, 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















WANTED—A FIRST CLASS VENEER CUTTER 
To run a Capital Rotary—one who thoroughly understands 
cutting both plain and figured woods. Also, a thoroughly 
experienced man to run a ae 

Apply Cc. L. WILLEY COMPANY, Chicago. 


THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 





Shows the cost of any number of feet of lumber between 2 
and 29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a thousand; also 
of lath and shingles from 85c to $6 a thousand. In leather, 
$5; cloth, $4.50; postpaid. 

AMERICAN LUMBHERMAN, Chicago. 








‘ARE YOU LOOKING FOR EMPLOYMENT? 


A small advertisement in the employment columns will 
make your wants known and help you to get a situation. 

No difference what kind of a job you want—advertise in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, as the paper is read by the people 
you want to reach. ? 

Place your ad in the WANTED AND FOR SALE DE- 
PARTMENT. 

QUICK RETURNS. 
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